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Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  order  that  I  may  not  surprise  any 
one,  and  also  that  I  may  secure  to  my¬ 
self  the  benefit  of  my  frankness,  I  will 
tell  you  at  the  very  beginning  that,  in 
this  lecture,  I  purpose  to  be  long,  tire¬ 
some,  obscure,  and  commonplace, 
withal.  And,  in  truth,  the  fault  will 
not  be  entirely  in  me,  but  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  I  have  chosen:  Morality  in  Art,  or 
rather.  Art  and  Morality,  a  trite  sub¬ 
ject,  as  you  know;  for  since  the  time 
of  Plato,  at  least,  it  has  been  the  com¬ 
mon  ground  of  conversation  in  Acad¬ 
emies,  salons,  studios,  schools;  and  in 
spite,  or  rather  because,  of  its  banality 
it  is  a  subject  both  complex  and  difiJ- 
cult 

I  say  because  of  its  triteness;  and 
indeed  one  of  the  great  mistakes  we 
make  in  regard  to  “commonplaces”  is 
believing  them  easy  to  deal  with.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to-day  is  to  be,  or  seem  to 
be,  original;  and  the  means  thereto 
have  become  so  simple!  We  simply 

*  A  Lectare  glren  in  Parti  under  the  anspicei 
of  tbe  Paris  Soctetd  dei  ConMrencea.  Trans¬ 
lated  for  The  Llylng  Age  by  Arthur  Beattr. 
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have  to  maintain  the  opposite  of  what 
people  around  us  think;  to  say  of 
charity,  for  example,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  practice  it,— and  that  is  what 
a  whole  school  is  teaching;— to  say  of 
Justice  that  there  is  no  need  to  admin¬ 
ister  it;  to  say  of  patriotism  that  it  is 
a  prejudice  of  another  age;  and  twenty 
paradoxes  of  the  same  nature.  This  is 
a  sure  way  of  astonishing,  of  cheaply 
shocking,  one’s  readers  or  hearers, 
and  to-day  it  is  the  A  B  C  of  the  art  of 
the  paragrapher  and  of  the  platform 
lecturer.  In  these  days  Intellectuality 
merely  consists  in  thinking  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  other  people!  But  on  the  other 
hand,  to  think  like  every  body  else;  to 
seek  solid  reasons  and  precise  reasons 
that  are  those  of  almost  all  reasonable 
people  or  of  all  cultivated  people;  to 
confirm  people,  as  need  be  per¬ 
haps,  in  what  the  learned  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lombroso  has  called  their 
midoneidm,— and  which  is  only  a  wise 
distrust  of  novelty;— to  tell  them  there 
are  ideas,  old  ideas,  without  which  the 
life  of  humanity  cannot  do  any  more 
than  without  bread;  in  a  word,  to 
communicate  to  them  the  rare  courage, 
the  unusually  audacity,  of  not  wishing. 
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at  any  price,  to  appear  more  “ad¬ 
vanced”  than  their  times,— that,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  yes,  that  is  a  difficult 
undertaking,  that  is  a  hazardous  un¬ 
dertaking;  and  that  is  what  I  would 
try  to  do  to-day. 

I. 

You  know  the  problem,  and  I  have 
only  to  remind  you  of  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  stated.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  artists  in  this  matter,  at  least  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  artists,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  critics,  or  aesthetes, 
but  especially  the  journalists.  Art, 
great  Art,  Art  with  a  capital  A,  would 
transform,  would  transmute  into  pure 
gold  everything  it  touches,  would  sub¬ 
limate  it,  so  to  speak;  and  would  make 
a  thing  to  be  admired  out  of  a  thing 
obscene  or  most  atrocious.  Do  not 
some  call  this  a  means  of  purgation? 

There’s  not  a  monster  bred  beneath 

the  sky. 

But,  well  disposed  by  art,  may  please 

the  eye. 

Pascal  said  the  same  thing,  but  in  a 
far  more  Jansenist  manner,  when  he 
wrote:  “What  a  vanity  is  painting, 
which  attracts  our  admiration  by  the 
imitation  of  things  which  we  do  not 
admire  in  reality.”  You  see  that  I  am 
keeping  my  promise,  and  one  could 
scarcely  bring  forward  more  familiar 
quotations. 

Illustrious  examples,  moreover,  con¬ 
firm,  or  seem  to  confirm,  the  sentence 
of  Pascal  and  the  verses  of  Boileau. 
We  admire  in  good  faith,  we  credit 
ourselves  with  good  taste  for  admiring, 
under  Greek  names,  Venuses  which 
we  would  not  dare  to  name  in  French; 

>  It  It  well  known  that  Racine’s  boldness  in  the 
choice  of  his  aabjects  as  in  bis  freedom  of  ob- 
serration  and  in  the  detail  of  his  style,  has 
long  before  equalled  or  surpassed  the  most  au¬ 
dacious  that  romanticism  could  Imagine  at  a 
later  time. 

*  Hegel:  "Aestbetik;”  and  Schopenhauer  on 


and  if  we  strip  (I  well  know  it  is  a 
sacrilege),  but  if  we  do  really  strip  the 
subject  of  Corneille’s  “Rodogune”  or 
of  Racine’s  “Bajazet,”  for  example,  of 
the  prestige  of  poetry  which  transfig¬ 
ures  them;  if  we  reduce  both  of  them 
to  the  essence  of  the  fable  which  sus¬ 
tains  them,  what  will  remain  of  them 
but  two  intrigues  of  the  harem, 
which  would  be  all  very  well  in  their 
place  in  the  annals  of  crime  and  inde¬ 
cency.  ‘ 

Yet  we  are  told,  neither  “Bajazet,” 
nor  “Rodogune”  especially,  are  works 
which  we  can  tax  as  immorai.  In 
seizing  on  these  intrigues  the  poet— 
and  it  is  his  privilege— has  trans¬ 
formed  their  nature.  That  man  would 
be  condemned,  he  would  be  disquali¬ 
fied,  who  in  the  presence  of  the  god¬ 
desses  of  Praxiteles  felt  emotions  other 
than  those  of  the  most  chaste  and  dis¬ 
interested  admiration.  The  fact  is,  we 
are  further  told,  the  artist  or  the  poet 
has  lifted  us  above  what  is  instinctive 
or  animal  in  us;  they  have  performed 
this  miracle  by  placing  us— how,  is  not 
very  well  known,  by  a  secret  known 
only  to  them— in  a  sphere  where  the 
gross  excitements  of  sense  are  un¬ 
known;  they  have  freed  us  from  our¬ 
selves  (you  know  the  theory  of  the  lib¬ 
erating  power  of  art,  that  of  the  “pur¬ 
gation  of  the  emotions”  and  I  need 
only  allude  to  it  in  passing ‘);  and  we 
have  entered  with  them  into  the  region 
of  supreme  calm  and  of  divine  repose. 

La  Mort  pent  disperser  les  univers 
tremblans, 

Mals  la  Beaut6  fiambole,  et  tout  renait 
en  elle, 

Et  les  mondes  encore  roulent  sous  ses 
pieds  blancs.’ 

The  Aesthetlci  of  Poetry  In  “The  World  as  Will 
and  Idea,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  200-220. 

■  "Death  may  shatter  the  trembling  nniyerae; 
but  Beauty’s  torch  ever  flames  aloft,  and  all 
things  reviye,  and  the  worlds  once  more  roll  on 
beneath  her  white  feet." 
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That  is  not  my  opinion. 

And  first,  If  this  were  the  place  to 
produce  texts,  I  should  not  be  embar¬ 
rassed  to  prove  that  Greek  sculpture— 
I  mean  that  of  the  great  epoch— fell 
short  of  that  character  of  ideal  purity 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  attribute 
to  it.  It  Is  pagan;  and  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  when  we  speak  of  It! 
And  paganism  Is  not  here  or  there,  the 
religion  of  Jupiter  or  that  of  Venus, 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  or  the  Thes- 
mophoria,  but  simply  and  in  a  word, 
the  adoration  of  the  energies  of  na¬ 
ture.  Here  custom  makes  us  blind: 
but  In  order  to  see  clearly,  think  what 
the  amours  of  the  chief  gods— Europa, 
Danae,  Leda,  Semele,  Ganymede— 
have  become  with  an  Ovid,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  or  with  very  great  painters,  a 
Michel  Angelo,  a  da  Vinci,  a  Correg¬ 
gio,  a  Veronese;  and  more  generally, 
all  those  voluptuous  fictions  which, 
after  having  furnished  the  materials 
of  classic  art,  have  come  to  their  end 
in  the  terrible  games  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre.  Ask  yourselves,  in  another 
art  and  in  another  order  of  ideas, 
whether,  when  we  come  from  seeing 
this  “Bajazet”  or  this  “Rodogune” 
played,  of  which  I  was  speaking  just 
now— whether  the  impression  which  we 
carry  from  it  has  not  something  of 
mingled  estrangement,  of  suspicious 
estrangement? 

On  this  point  there  is  a  confession  of 
Diderot  which  you  will  find  quite  elo¬ 
quent,  and  which  will  show  too  how 
this  creator  of  “art  criticism”  admired 
the  “Antiope”  by  Correggio.*  Alas! 
gentlemen,  Corneille,  the  great  Cor¬ 
neille,  is  not  always  moral;  and  I 
mean  by  that  that  I  would  not  be  sure 
of  the  quality  of  the  soul  formed  iu 
the  school  of  his  “heroism”  alone.  It 
would  be  lacking  in  what  Shakespeare 
has  so  finely  called  “the  milk  of  hu¬ 
man  kindness.” 

*  "Salon  de  1761,”  and  liCtter  to  Mile.  Voland, 
17th  Aug.,  1759. 


I  continue,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
to  say  trite  things,  exceedingly  trite 
things,  things  even  worthy  of  Mrs. 
Grundy,  and  what  would  the  case  be 
if  I  wished  to  take  my  examples  from 
music  instead  of  from  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  or  poetry?  But  this  is  the  most 
banal  of  all  these  things,— I  mean  that 
of  which  you  are  all  secretly,  though 
perhaps  without  knowing  it,  most  cer¬ 
tainly  convinced;  yet  which  is  most 
dlflicult  to  prove.  It  is,  that  these  ex¬ 
amples  have  nothing  that  need  astonish 
us  if  in  every  form  or  every  species 
of  art  there  is  as  principle  or  germ  a 
furtive  immorality.  Note  that  I  am 
not  speaking  of  inferior  forms  of  art; 
of  the  caf§-concert  song,  for  example, 
of  the  vaudeville,  or  of  the  dance.  Of 
the  dance!  Yes,  I  know  that  David 
danced  before  the  ark,  and  we  hear 
every  day  much  talk  of  hieratic  dances, 
of  sacred  dances,  *  of  martial  dances. 
There  Is  also  the  danse  du  ventre;  and  I 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  some 
grave  author  should  find  it  symbolic. 
But  symbolic  or  expressive  of  what? 
That  is  the  point;  and  no  one  else  will 
pretend  that  It  is  expressive  of  decency 
or  modesty.  “How  much  there  is  to 
a  minuet!”  said  a  famous  dancing- 
master.  Why,  certainly,  but  how  much 
of  what?  For,  certainly  the  opera  bal¬ 
let  may  have  all  sorts  of  qualities,— 
qualities  that  I  myself  may  have  the 
weakness  not  to  despise,— that  they 
have  not  the  quality  of  elevating  the 
mind  is  something  of  which  I  am  cer¬ 
tain!  Neither  has  a  caf6-concert  song, 
nor  a  vaudeville:  “Cfilimare  le  blen- 
alm6,”  or  “Un  Chapeau  de  paille 
d’ltalle.” 

But  since  this  is  not  what  we  ask  of 
tnem  I  will  not  insist.  That  would  be 
to  make  myself  ridiculous!  Let  us 
take  the  highest  things.  I  speak  to 
you  of  great  art,  of  the  greatest  art;  it 
is  in  the  notion  of  great  art  that  I  say 

‘  On  sacred  dances,  see  Loti,  "Roman  d’Dn 
Spabi,”  Cbap.  XXXIII. 
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a  germ  of  immorality  is  enveloped;  and 
it  is  here  that  I  am  going  to  become 
wearisome.  Or  rather,  not  yet,  ladies 
and  gentlemen;  that  will  be  presently; 
for  I  must  first  of  all  tell  you  of  the 
memorable  exploit  of  M.  Taine,  the 
most  glorious  of  his  exploits,  and  the 
one  which  most  eloquently  testifies 
that  in  him  sincerity  of  research  and 
uprightness  of  character  did  not  yield 
to  brilliancy  of  talent 
He  began,  as  you  know— in  conform¬ 
ity  with  his  intention  of  finding  an  ob¬ 
jective  foundation  for  critical  judg¬ 
ments,  and  thus  of  rescuing  the  works 
of  literature  and  art  from  the  caprice 
of  particular  opinions— by  taking  the 
attitude  which  I  will  not  call  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  uninterested,  but  impartial  and 
impersonal,  which  is  that  of  the  geolo¬ 
gist  before  the  animal  or  of  the  botan¬ 
ist  with  regard  to  the  plant  When 
the  zoologist  studies  the  habits  of  the 
hyena  or  of  the  antelope,  of  the  jackal 
or  of  the  dog,  and  when  the  botanist 
describes  to  us  the  rose  or  the  datura 
stramonium,  the  belladonna  or  “the 
sacred  blade  which  gives  us  bread,” 
you  know  they  always  use  the  same 
patient  method,  and  we  do  not  see 
them  angry  with  the  ferocious  beast 
or  the  poisonous  plant.  We  do  not 
find  them  changing  either  tone  or  com¬ 
posure  of  mind  with  their  subject. 
Taine  tried  to  imitate  them,  and  for  a 
moment  he  could  believe  that  he  had 
succeeded;  when,  as  yet  knowing  only 
B^rance  and  England,  on  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  professor  of  aesthetics  in  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  he  visited  Italy. 
That  was  a  revelation.  The  difference 
between  the  best,  the  mediocre,  and 
the  worst,  that  difference,  that  sense 
of  difference,  of  which  the  spirit  of 
system  so  easily  deprives  us  in  litera¬ 
ture,  because  words  express  ideas  and 
because  we  have  a  leaning  towards 


ideas  that  resemble  our  own,  however 
feebly  they  may  be  expressed,— this 
difference  which  we  do  not  always  ap¬ 
preciate  in  music,  because  music  is  a 
kind  of  science  as  well  as  an  art,  and 
especially  because  our  judgments  do 
not  anywhere  depend  more  on  the 
state  of  our  nerves  than  in  music— this, 
on  the  other  hand,  stands  out  clearly 
in  painting,  in  sculpture;  and  Taine 
was  forcibly  struck  by  it. 

That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  why, 
when  he  began  those  celebrated  lec¬ 
tures  on  “The  Production  of  the  Work 
of  Art,”  on  “Art  in  Italy,”  “Art  in  Hol¬ 
land,”  “Art  in  Greece,”  on  “The  Ideal 
in  Art”— certainly,  with  the  work  of 
Eugene  Fromentin  on  “The  Early  Mas¬ 
ters,”  and  some  rare  writings  of  M. 
Guillaume,  the  most  remarkable 
things  which  art  criticism  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  times  •— that  is  why  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  necessary  to  classify, 
to  judge  works,  to  establish  “scales  of 
values,”— what  is  more  pedantically 
called  an  msthetic  criterion— in  order 
to  judge  them.  And  where  did  he  find 
this  criterion,  gentlemen,  after  having 
long  sought  for  it,  where  did  he  find 
it,  he,  the  pupil  of  Condillac  and  of 
Hegel,  the  theorist  and  philosopher  of 
the  Impassibility  of  criticism,  whose 
most  serious  reproach  to  the  Cousins 
and  Jouffroys  was  that  of  trying  to 
bring  everything  to  the  “moral  point 
of  view?”  What  is  the  sign  by  which 
he  declared  that  the  most  elevated  in 
the  museum  of  masterpieces  can  be 
recognized?  It  is  by  what  he  calls  “the 
degree  of  beneficence  in  the  character.” 
The  page  is  important,  and  I  wish  to 
place  it  entire  before  your  eyes. 

“All  things 'being  equal  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  the  work  which  expresses  a 
beneficent  character  is  superior  to  the 
work  which  expresses  a  malevolent 
character.  If  in  two  given  works  both 


*  Fromentin  in  painting  and  M.  Engine  Gnlll- 
anme  in  sculpture  (see  bis  essay  ou  Michel 


Angelo)  hare  added  to  Taine's  criticism  what  it 
lacked  on  the  side  of  “technique." 
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exhibit,  with  the  same  talent  in  execu¬ 
tion,  natural  forces  of  like  grandeur, 
that  which  represents  to  us  a  hero  is 
better  than  that  which  represents  to  us 
a  dolt;  and  in  this  gallery  of  living 
works  of  art,  which  form  the  defini¬ 
tive  museum  of  the  human  mind,  you 
will  see  established,  according  to  our 
new  principle,  a  new  order  of  ranks. 

“At  the  lowest  step  of  all  are  the 
types  preferred  by  the  literature  of 
realism  and  by  the  comic  drama;  that 
is  to  say,  simpletons  and  egotists,— 
limited,  weak  and  inferior  natures.  .  . 
The  spectacle  of  these  belittled  or 
crippled  spirits  ends  by  leaving  in  the 
reader’s  mind  a  vague  sense  of  weari¬ 
ness  and  disgust,  and  even  Irritation 
and  bitterness.  .  .  We  demand  that 
we  be  shown  creations  of  a  more  vig¬ 
orous  birth  and  of  a  loftier  charac¬ 
ter. 

“At  this  point  of  the  scale  is  placed 
a  family  of  powerful  but  incomplete 
types,  and  generally  wanting  in  bal¬ 
ance.” 

He  cites  as  examples  of  these  the 
ordinary  characters  of  Balzac  and 
Shakespeare:  Coriolanus,  Hamlet, 

Macbeth,  Othello,  lago,  Richard  III., 
Lady  Macbeth  and  Hulot,  Baltasar 
Claes,  Gorlot,  le  p6re  Grandet,  Vau- 
trin,  Bridau,  Rastignac.  He  admires 
them;  he  admires  in  them  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  elemental  forces  “which 
govern  mind,  society,  and  history,”— 
but  there  is  a  tmt. 

“They  leave  on  the  mind  a  painful 
impression;  we  behold  too  much  mis¬ 
ery  and  too  many  crimes;  the  passions 
developed  and  in  mortal  encounter  dis¬ 
play  too  great  ravages.  .  .” 

“Advancing  a  step  further,  we  en¬ 
counter  complete  personages,  true 
heroes.  We  find  many  such  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  and  philosophic  literature  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken  to  you. 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
have  multiplied  perfect  Images  of 
feminine  innocence,  goodness,  virtue. 


and  delicacy;  down  through  every 
successive  age  their  conceptions  have 
reappeared  under  diverse  forms  in 
English  romance  and  drama,  the  lat¬ 
est  of  the  descendents  of  Miranda  and 
Imogen  being  found  in  the  Esters  and 
Agneses  of  Dickens.  .  .  ” 

And  what,  then,  are  the  works  he 
places  highest  in  the  heaven  of  art, 
he,  I  repeat,  the  theorist  of  natural¬ 
ism,  whose  deeper  sympathies  all 
went,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  force  and  violence? 
Now  it  is  “Polyeucte,”  “le  Cid,”  “les 
Horace;”  it  is  “Pamela,”  “Clarissa,” 
“Grandison;”  it  is  “Mauprat,”  “Fran¬ 
cois  le  Champl,”  “La  Mare  au  Diable;” 
it  is  “Hermann  and  Dorothea;”  it  is 
Goethe’s  “Iphigenia;”  it  is  Tennyson 
with  his  “Idylls  of  the  King.”  Who, 
in  very  truth,  would  have  suspected 
it  only  three  or  four  years  before, 
when  he  wrote  his  “History  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature;”  and  when,  with  an 
energy  of  style  which  at  times  resem¬ 
bled  a  gymnastic  feat,  he  glorified,  in 
the  drama  of  Shakespeare  or  in  the 
poetry  of  Byron,  the  splendid  villainy 
of  Don  Juan  or  of  lago? 

I  do  not  discuss  these  judgments, 
gentlemen;  I  do  not  deny  any  of  them 
to-day;  I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  the 
reservations  they  permit,  and  of  the 
principal  ones  which  the  author  him¬ 
self  has  made.  But  I  see  in  them  an 
instructive  testimony— a  presumption, 
if  you  like— for  what  I  was  saying  to 
you  just  now:  that  Js,  that  the  art 
which  has  only  itself  as  an  object, 
the'  art  which  does  not  care  for  the 
quality  of  the  characters  it  expresses; 
the  art,  in  a  word,  which  does  not  take 
account  of  the  impressions  which  it 
is  capable  of  making  on  the  senses  or 
of  exciting  in  the  mind,  that  art,  how¬ 
ever  great  the  artist,  I  do  not  say  is 
inferior  (that  is  another  question),  but 
I  say  that  it  necessarily  tends  to  im¬ 
morality.  I  am  now  going  to  try  to 
give  you  the  reasons  for  this. 
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II.  color  far  more  intensely  than  formerly. 

The  sense  of  color,  which,  as  you 
There  is  one  reason  which,  if  I  am  know,  has  had  a  long  history,  and  the 
not  mistaken,  is  as  clear  as  noon  day;  increasing  complexity  of  which  in  the 
and  which  is  that  every  form  of  art,  progress  of  time  we  can  follow,  seems 
in  order  to  reach  the  mind,  is  obliged  to  have  profited  by  what  the  sense  of 
to  have  recourse  to  the  mediation,  not  design  and  form  has  lost.  And  we  de- 
only  of  the  senses,  but  of  the  pleasure  light  in  reds  or  blues,  yellows  or 
of  the  senses.  No  painting  but  must  greens  to-day,  as  such,  demanding 
first  of  all  be  a  joy  to  the  eye!  No  only  vigor  or  delicacy.  Perhaps  this, 
music  but  must  be  a  pleasure  to  the  too.  Is  the  reason,  or  one  at  least,  for 
ear!  No  poetry  but  must  be  a  caress!  the  development  of  landscape.  The 
And  that  very  thing,  we  may  remark  chief  actor  of  landscape  is  light  or 
in  passing,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  color,  a  pleasure  purely  sensuous,  or 
the  changes  in  fashion  and  taste,  primarily  sensuous  which  it  affords  us; 
The  works  exist;  and  whether  good  or  and  do  not  the  very  words  we  use  to 
bad,  they  remain  what  they  are.  We  admire,  for  example,  a  canvas  by 
like  them  or  we  do  not  like  them!  Corot  indicate  it  when  we  speak  of  the 
They  do  not  change  in  character;  the  calm,  of  the  freshness,  of  the  melan- 
“Iliad”  is  always  the  “Iliad,”  ‘TEcole  choly,  which  we  breathe  there?  All 
d’Athfenes”  is  always  “I’Ecole  d’Ath-  that  is  not  only  sensed,  but  sensuous; 
6nes.”  But  th^  senses  become  refined,  and  I  do  not  think  I  need  support  this 
or  rather,  they  are  sharpened;  they  point  any  further, 
become  more  subtle  and  more  exact-  But  there  results  from  this,  ladies 
ing;  they  require,  in  order  to  experi-  and  gentlemen,  several  consequences; 
ence  the  same  quantity  of  pleasure,  a  and  thus  it  is  that  we  see — I  say,  in 
greater  amount  of  excitation.  As  has  history — that  when  art  is  left  to  itself 
been  well  observed, '  “la  Dame  and  seeks  its  principle  only  in  itself,- 
Blanche,”  “le  Pr6-aux-Clercs,”  and  so  poetry,  music,  or  painting,— it  degener- 
many  other  works  we  to-day  call  out-  ates  into  a  mass  of  artifices  to  stir  up 
of-date,— although  their  representation  sensuality.  Then  no  one  asks  of  it 
once  was  profitable  to  dozens  of  anything  more;  it  itself  no  longer 
theatres  in  Germany,— these  works  thinks  of  anything  but  of  pleasing, 
doubtless  gave  to  our  fathers  the  same  and  of  pleasing  at  any  price,  by 
kind  of  pleasure  as  “Carmen,”  for  ex-  every  means;  and  It  literally  changes 
ample,  or  “Die  Meistersinger,”  gives  from  a  leader  or  from  a  guide  Into  a 
us.  It  is  because  their  less  practiced  kind  of  go-between.  That  is  the  only 
ears  were  less  exacting.  name  which  fits  it  when  I  think  of  our 

Have  you  never  asked  yourselves  at  closing  XVIIIth  century,  of  the  novels 
times  whence  comes  the  scorn  it  is  of  Duclos  and  of  Cr6billon  the  younger, 
fashionable,  in  the  last  few  years,  to  of  that  of  Laclos:  “les  Liasons  danger- 
show  towards  Raphael's  painting?  In-  euses”;  of  the  sculpture  of  Clodion;  of 
dependently  of  the  element  of  snobbery  f^e  painting  of  Boucher,  of  Fragonard; 
which  is  certainly  mixed  with  it,— and  of  the  libertine  engravings  of  so 
which  consists  in  people  thinking  that  many  dandies;  of  that  furor  of  erot- 
thls  gives  them  the  air  of  connoisseurs,  icism  which  disgraces  not  only  the 
-it  is  because  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  “Po€sles”  of  Pamy,  but  even  those  of 
years  our  eyes  have  learned  to  enjoy  Andr6  Chenier.  Let  us  be  bold  enough 

to  confess  it;  all  this  art  which  is  so 
praised  to  us,  which  Is  still  celebrated. 


I  Balfour;  “The  Foundatloiia  of  Belief,”  p.  59. 
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all  this  art,  In  all  Its  forms,  has  been, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  scarcely 
anything  but  a  perpetual  Incentive  to 
debauch;  and  do  you  think  that,  al¬ 
though  It  be  called  elegant,  debauch¬ 
ery  is  any  the  less  dangerous?  As  for 
me,  I  believe  it  is  far  more  so! 

Here  Is  something  graver  still;  for, 
at  heart,  when  they  are  not  devoid  of 
all  moral  sense,  these  Fragonards  or 
these  Crfiblllons  cannot  but  know  that 
they  ply  a  shameful  trade.  But  the 
seduction  of  form  sometimes  works 
in  a  more  subtle  and  insidious  fashion, 
for  which  the  artist  or  the  public  can 
scarcely  themselves  account,  and  of 
which  the  effects  are  more  disastrous; 
for  while  corrupting  the  principle  of 
art  there  is  the  appearance  of  respect¬ 
ing  It:  optimi  corruptio  pessima.  When 
an  exaggerated  Importance,  not  to  say 
an  Importance  which  Ignores  all  else, 
is  attributed  to  the  form,  then  It  is 
that  there  results,  from  this  very  im¬ 
portance,  what  an  Italian  critic,  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  decadence  of  Italian  art,  has 
justly  called  “the  indifference  to  the 
content.”*  That  Is  when  the  painter, 
Correggio  or  Titian,  with  the  same 
hand,  as  skilful,  as  caressing,  as  licen¬ 
tious,  but  as  sure,  with  which  he  yes¬ 
terday  painted  a  “Madonna”  or  an 
“Assumption,”  to-day  paints,  warm 
and  amber  on  a  dark  background,  the 
nudity  of  a  courtesan.  It  is  when  a 
Montesquieu,  with  the  same  pen  with 
which  he  has  thrown  on  paper  a 
sketch  of  the  “Esprit  des  Lois,”  writes 
the  “Lettres  Persanes”  or  the  “Tem¬ 
ple  de  Gnide.”  Or  better  still.  It  Is 
when  relaxation  is  taken  after  writ¬ 
ing  a  “Stabat”  by  writing  the  music 
of  a  ballet  For,  what  Indeed,  do  the 
things  we  say  matter?  But  what 
must  be  considered  Is  the  manner 
of  saying  them!  Form  Is  everything, 
the  basis  is  nothing,  if  it  is  not  the 

'Francesco  de  Sanctla,  "Storla  della  Letters- 
tore  Italians, ”  I.,  p.  367  ff. 
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pretext  or  occasion  for  the  form.  And, 
as  this  striving,  as  this  care,  as  this 
passion  for  form  never  fails  to  lead  to 
new  effects;  as  the  qualities  lost  are,  or 
seem  to  be,  replaced  by  others;  as  the 
execution  becomes  more  masterly  or 
more  skilful,  it  cannot  at  first  be  seen 
where  that  leads  to.  That,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  leads  directly  to  dilettante- 
ism;  and  dilettanteism  is  the  death 
both  of  all  art  and  of  all  morality. 

Oh,  certainly,  I  know  very  well  I 
speak  like  a  barbarian,  not  to  say  like 
one  possessed;  at  all  events,  like  an 
iconoclast;  and  you  are  used  to  see 
something  else  In  dllettantelsm.  Dil- 
ettanteism,  I  know,  for  the  most  of 
those  who  profess  it  and  glory  in  it, 
for  the  most  of  those  who  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  it,  means  Independence  of 
mind,  liberty,  diversity,  superiority  of 
taste;  It  means  absence  of  prejudices; 
it  is  the  faculty  of  comprehending 
everything.  But,  gentlemen,  is  it  also 
the  faculty  of  excusing  everything? 
For,  indeed,  we  who  believe  In  any¬ 
thing  and  who  have  what  are  called 
“principles”— you  know  that  that 
means  to-day  that  we  are  limited  on 
all  sides— can  any  one  imagine  that 
when  we  adopt,  when  we  maintain, 
an  opinion,  that  we  have  not  seen  the 
reasons  for  the  contrary  opinion,  or 
the  diflJculties  of  the  one  we  adopt? 
Alas!  there  is  not  a  critic  or  historian 
worthy  of  the  name  who  does  not 
argue  against  his  tastes,  who  does  not 
combat  his  own  pleasures,  who  does 
not  harden  himself  against  the  things 
that  attract  him.  But  dilettanteism 
Is  nothing  but  an  incapacity  for  tak¬ 
ing  sides,  an  enfeeblement  of  the  will, 
when  it  is  not  a  clouding  of  the  moral 
sense;  and— on  the  most  favorable 
supposition- a  tendency,  eminently 
Immoral,  to  make  of  the  beauty  of 
things  the  measure  of  their  absolute 
value. 

When  art  comes  to  that— and  it  nec¬ 
essarily  comes  to  that  whenever  it 
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seeks  its  end  only  In  itself  or  in  what 
is  emphatically  called  the  realization 
of  pure  beauty— I  once  more  repeat,  it 
is  not  only  art  which  is  ruined;  it  is 
morality;  or,  if  you  want  something 
more  precise,  it  is  society,  which  has 
made  an  idol  of  ih  We  have  a  memor¬ 
able  example  of  this  in  the  Italy  of 
the  XVth  and  of  the  XVIth  centuries, 
assuredly  one  of  the  most  corrupt  so¬ 
cieties  of  history,  according  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  all  historians;  the  Italy  of 
all  these  tyrants  to  whom  we  seem  to 
have  pardoned  everything  because 
they  have  had  triumphal  mythologies 
painted  in  fresco  on  the  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  of  their  palaces;  or  because  the 
daggers  they  buried  in  the  breasts  of 
their  victims  were  marvellously 
carved  by  a  Benvenuto  Cellini.  •  And 
do  you  know  whence  is  this  corrup¬ 
tion,  gentlemen?  Precisely  from  this 
idolizing  of  art,  or,  if  you  prefer  it, 
from  the  subordination  of  every  part 
of  public  and  private  life  to  art  and 
its  demands.  An  excellent  critic  has 
said:“ 

“The  Italians  of  the  Renaissance, 
under  the  sway  of  the  fine  arts,  sought 
after  form,  and  satisfied  themselves 
with  rhetoric.  Therefore  we  condemn 
their  moral  disquisitions  and  their 
criticisms  as  the  fiimsy  playthings  of 
intellectual  voluptuaries.  Yet  the 
right  way  of  doing  justice  to  these 
stylistic  trifies  is  to  regard  them  as 
products  of  an  all-embracing  genius 
for  art,  in  a  people  whose  most  serious 
enthusiasms  were  sesthetic.  .  .  If  the 
methods  of  science  may  be  truly  said 
to  regulate  our  modes  of  thinking  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  no  less  true  that, 
during  the  Renaissance,  art  exercised 
a  like  controlling  infiuence.” 

Note,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  last 
comparison;  we  shall  return  to  it  in  a 
little  while.  Penetrated  with  the  idea 
of  the  “beautiful,”  Italy  went  so  far 

*De  Sanctis,  loc  clt,  and  Burkhardt:  “The 
CiTUlcation  of  the  Renaisaance  In  Italy.” 


as  to  find  it  in  crime.  It  recognized 
in  a  crime  well  done,  boldly  conceived, 
skilfully  executed,  and  audaciously 
avowed,  merits  analogous  to  those  she 
applauded  in  her  works  of  art.  Why 
is  that?  You  see  why,  perhaps.  It  is 
in  distinguishing  and  dividing  the  in¬ 
visible,  in  separating  the  inseparable, 
in  dissociating  the  form  from  the 
substance;  it  is  in  placing  in  the 
execution  all  the  merit  of  art.  As 
long  as  this  tendency  found  its  coun¬ 
terpoise  in  the  sincerity  of  the  religi¬ 
ous,  moral,  social,  or  political  senti¬ 
ment,  it  gave  to  the  world  the  master¬ 
pieces  which  you  know,  from  the 
“Divine  Comedy”  to  the  decoration  of 
the  Sistine.  But  according  as  the 
tendency  was  able  to  develop  freely, 
the  decadence  of  art  was  seen  to  com¬ 
mence,  followed  by  the  decadence  of 
morality.  That  is  a  first-class  proof, 
in  my  opinion— a  proof  by  the  facts, 
a  proof  by  history— that  every  form  of 
art  contains  a  principle  of  immorality, 
and  there  is  another  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  obliged  to  address  the  mind  only 
by  the  mediation  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  senses,  of  which  art  must  exer¬ 
cise  a  wise  mistrust,  the  chief  part  of 
which  will  be  never  to  seek  its  end  in 
itself. 

It  is  to  that,  you  know,  that  people 
have  tried  to  answer,  in  giving  as  its 
end  the  imitation  of  nature;  and  as 
regards  this,  I  begin  by  declaring  that 
two  things  are  equally  certain,  that 
we  are  cured  of  dilettanteism  or  of 
virtuosity  only  by  returning  to  the 
imitation  of  nature;  and  the  other  is 
that  if  the  imitation  of  nature  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  end  of  art,  it  is  at  least 
the  principle.  “All  rules,”  said  a 
great  painter,  “have  been  made  only 
to  aid  us  in  placing  ourselves  before 
nature,  and  thus  to  teach  us  to  see  it 
better;”  and  a  great  poet  has  said  be¬ 
fore  him: 

J.  A.  SymondB,  “RenaiBsaDCe  In  Italy, ”  Vol. 
III. 
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Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean;  so,  over 
that  art 

Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an 
art 

That  nature  makes. 

But  what  is  this  nature  which  it  is 
a  question  of  imitating?  How,  in 
what  measure,  ought  we  to  imitate 
it?  If  we  feel  in  us  any  temptation 
to  correct  it,  or,  as  is  said,  to  perfect 
it,  ought  we  to  yield  to  it?  And  how, 
in  short,  have  morals  or  morality  ac¬ 
commodated  themselves?  I  mean, 
how,  in  fact  and  in  history,  have 
they  accommodated  themselves  to 
that  recommendation  and  that  prin¬ 
ciple? 

I  will  not  examine,  gentlemen, 
whether  nature  is  always  beautiful,  or 
whether  it  is  never  so.  The  question 
would  take  us  too  far  afield.  Truly, 
I,  for  my  part,  will  freely  say  that  If 
colors  are  not  in  objects,  but  in  our 
eye  (and  that  is  proven),  the  proof 
would  have  greater  validity  for  that 
relative  and  changing  quality  which 
is  called  “Beauty.”  Plato  has  said,  or 
rather,  has  been  made  to  say,  that 
“the  beautiful  is  the  splendor  of  the 
true;”  and  I  admire  Plato;  none  the 
less,  this  is  an  example  of  one  of  these 
immortal  blunders  which  we  piously 
transmit  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  If  we  only  take  the  trouble  to 
try  to  understand  ourselves,  there  is 
no  “beauty”  in  a  geometrical  theorem, 
nor  in  a  chemical  law,  or  at  least  the 
beauty  shines  in  it  only  with  a  mild 
brilliance,  modest  and  timid.  There  is 
beauty,  in  the  human  sense  of  the 
word,  only  in  those  very  general  laws 
that  are,  properly  speaking,  hypoth¬ 
eses  rather  than  laws,  and  of  which  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  disparagingly,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  be  that  the  search  for 

”  *‘~at  nature  la  ever  there,  inviting  thee  and 
loving  thee;  plnnge  into  her  bosom  ever  open 
for  thee.” 


them  is  the  very  end,  the  highest  end,, 
of  science.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
might  easily  show  that  there  have 
been  some  very  great  mistakes.  But,  I 
repeat,  and  without  wishing  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  question,  ugliness  as  well  as- 
beauty  is  in  nature;  and  you  know,  we 
all  know,  some  artists  who  have  seen 
it  alone.  The  romanticists  have  even, 
made  the  representation  of  the  ugly  an 
essential  part  of  their  aesthetics,— and 
it  certainly  is  not  on  this  point  that 
contemporary  naturalism  has  dis¬ 
avowed  them. 

What  is  still  more  certain,  and’ 
what  is  especially  important  to  us 
to-day,  is  that,  beautiful  or  ugly,  na¬ 
ture  is  not  “good;”  and  I  scarcely  need 
to  maintain  this  point,  since  the  Scho¬ 
penhauers,  the  Darwins,  the  Vignys, 
have  firmly  established  it.  Do  not  let 
us  needlessly  complicate  matters,  and 
do  not  let  us  embarrass  ouraelves  with 
metaphysical  complications.  If  the 
first  need  of  a  creature  is  “to  preserve 
its  being,”  nature,  you  know  well 
enough,  has,  as  it  were,  surrounded  us 
with  snares,  and  we  cannot  make  a 
movement  without  running  the  risk  of 
perishing  by  it.  Life  is  spent  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  live,  and  no  sooner  have  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  it  thau  we  die.  Does  the  liv¬ 
ing  console  us,  and  can  we  say  with, 
the  poet: 

Mals  la  nature  est  qui  Invite  et 
qul  t’alme, 

Plonge-tol  dans  son  seln  qu’elle  t’ouvre 
tou jours?" 

But  her  “bosom”  is  rather  a  step¬ 
mother’s;  and  her  indifference  to  us  is- 
equalled  only  by  her  lack  of  regard  for 
all  that  wo  call  by  the  name  of  good 
or  bad. 

On  me  dit  une  mere  et  je  suls  une 
tombe, 

Mon  hlver  prend  vos  morts  comme 
son  hficatombe. 
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Mon  printemps  ne  sent  pas  vos  adora¬ 
tions.  “ 

Let  us  go  still  further,  gentlemen;  na¬ 
ture  is  immoral,  thoroughly  immoral,  I 
may  say  immoral  to  such  a  degree  that 
everything  moral  is,  in  a  sense,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  its  origin,  in  its  first  prin¬ 
ciple,  only  a  reaction  against  the  les¬ 
sons  or  counsels  that  nature  gives  us.** 
Titium  hominis,  natura  pecus,  I  believe 
St.  Augustine  has  said;  there  is  no  vice 
of  which  nature  does  not  give  us  the 
example,  nor  any  virtue  from  which 
she  does  not  dissuade  us.  This  is  the 
empire  of  brute  force  and  unchained 
instincts,  neither  moderation  nor 
shame,  neither  pity  nor  compassion, 
neither  charity  nor  justice;  all  species 
are  armed  against  one  another,  in 
mutua  funera;  all  passions  aroused, 
every  individual  ready  to  oppose  every 
other,— that  is  the  spectacle  that  na¬ 
ture  offers  us;  and  if  we  imitate  it  who 
does  not  see  and  who  does  not  under¬ 
stand  what  humanity  would  become  in 
so  doing?  Plimge  us  into  nature!  Why, 
gentlemen,  if  we  were  not  careful,  that 
would  be  to  plunge  us  into  animality; 
and  that  is  what  has  not  been  under¬ 
stood  by  certain  who  are  Inviting  us  to 
take  “nature”  only  for  a  guide  in  all 
things,— that  they  were  invitingus  to  go 
back  again  over  the  very  steps  of  his¬ 
tory  and  civilization.  We  have  become 
men,  and  can  become  more  so  each  day 
only  by  detaching  ourselves  from  na¬ 
ture,  and  by  trying  to  institute  in  the 
midst  of  it  “an  Empire  within  an  Em¬ 
pire.” 

Shall  I  add  to  this  that  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  true?”  That  is  what  I  ought  to 
do  if  I  keep  mself  narrowly  within 
the  bounds  of  my  subject  Nature  has 
its  failures,  it  has  its  exceptions,  it  has 
its  monstrosities.  If  we  are  to  attach  a 

u  "TbeT  call  me  a  mother,  and  I  am  a  tomb; 
my  winter  takes  your  dead  as  its  hecatomb;  my 
sprlnK  does  not  listen  to  yonr  worships.” 

>*  I  bare  tried  to  abow  this  in  a  brochure,  ‘‘La 
Morality  de  la  Doctrine  Eyolntiye.” 


precise  meaning  to  the  words,  which 
will  make  us  understood,  it  Is  not  “na¬ 
tural”  to  be  blind  or  a  hunchback;  and 
that  is  what  so  many  artists  readily 
forget.  They  also  forget  that 

Some  truths  may  be  too  srnmg  to  be 
believed. 

We  see  examples  of  it  every  day. 
Every  day  there  happens  the  reality 
that  resembles  a  fiction,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fiction  that  one  would 
take  for  a  reality.  It  is  even  a  com¬ 
monplace  with  novelists  to  say  that 
they  Invent  nothing  that  reality  does 
not  surpass.  .  .  But  all  these  consid¬ 
erations  are  purely  msthetlc,  and  to¬ 
day  I  am  interested  in  the  relations  bo 
tween  morality  and  art 

Now  you  see  that  they  are  of  such  a 
nature,  that,  as  we  have  just  now  seen, 
immorality  engendered  in  the  very  se¬ 
duction  of  the  form,  so  in  the  same  way 
it  is  always  to  be  feared  lest  it  may 
also  result  from  a  too  faithful  imita¬ 
tion,  Examples  of  this  are  innumer¬ 
able  in  the  history  of  painting,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  literature.  But  as  I  should 
compromise  myself  if  I  here  invoked 
the  memory  of  the  “Contes”  of  La  Fon¬ 
taine,  or  of  his  “Fables,”  it  is  the  author 
of  “Andromaque”  and  of  “Bajazet” 
that  I  shall  ask  to  offer  me  his  repen¬ 
tance,  For  indeed,  when  this  great 
man,  in  the  maturity  of  life  and  genius, 
not  yet  having  reached  forty,— that  is, 
the  age  at  which  Molifere  had  just  be¬ 
gun  to  write’*— abandoned  the  stage, 
what  sentiments  do  you  think  dictated 
his  conduct?  He  was  afraid  of  him¬ 
self,  afraid  of  the  truth  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  he  had  made;  of  the  terrible  fidel¬ 
ity  with  which  he  had  rendered  what  is 
most  natural  in  the  passions;  of  the 
justification  that  he  had  found  for 
their  excess  in  their  conformity  to  In- 

“  Racine,  bom  1630,  renonncea  tbe  stage,  1677. 
MoliSre,  bora  1622,  preaents  tbe  “PrScIeuaes 
Rldlcnles,”  1650. 
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stinct;  and  that  is  why  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  his  life  was  nothing  but  one  long 
expiation  for  the  errors  of  his  genius. 
Let  us  regret  it  if  we  will!  But  let  us 
not  have  minds  so  narrow  as  to  be  as¬ 
tonished  at  it;  nor  especially  to  blame 
the  poet  for  it;  and  let  us  consider  that 
at  this  very  moment  there  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  very  thing  in  him  who  was 
in  his  hour  the  illustrious  novelist  of 
“AVar  and  Peace”  and  of  “Anna  Ka¬ 
renina.”  You  will  find  the  proof  of 
this  in  the  work,  “What  is  Art?” 
in  which  he  wages  the  same  warfare 
as  I  do  to-day,— and  if  this  endeavor 
appears  only  ordinary  in  a  critic,  or  in 
a  historian  of  ideas,  so  much  the  worse 
for  those  who  did  not  understand  how 
heroic  it  is  in  a  novelist! 

I  suppose  that  in  that  work  he  will 
nut  fail  to  clearly  bring  to  light  a  final 
cause  of  that  Immorality  which  we 
can  look  upon  as  inherent  in  the  very 
principle  of  art  I  mean  a  condition 
which  seems  to  be  Imposed  on  the  ar¬ 
tist  and  which  consists,  in  order  to  as¬ 
sure  his  originality,  not  precisely  in  his 
cutting  himself  off  from  the  society  of 
other  men,  and  shutting  himself  in  his 
“ivory  tow’er,”  but  in  his  distinguish¬ 
ing  himself  from  the  crowd.  La  Bru- 
y&re  has  excellently  said:  “If  we  al¬ 
ways  listened  to  criticism,  there  is  not 
a  work  that  is  not  completely  founded 
on  it;”  and  he  was  right.  Painter, 
poet,  sculptor,  or  musician,  if  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  the  artist  is  to  feel,  by  the 
same  things,  sensations  different  from 
other  men,  it  would  seem  that  one  of 
his  cares  should  be  not  to  let  them  in 
any  way  become  “banal,”  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  would  seem  that  this  is  a 
right  that  cannot  be  denied  him.  But 
to  what  dangers  at  all  times,  and  espe¬ 
cially  at  a  time  like  ours,  does  not  the 
application  of  this  principle  lead’ 

By  it,  humanity  is  divided  into  two 
kinds  of  men:  the  “Artists,”  who  make 

>«  Adapted  by  tlie  translator.  The  book  has  been 
{lubllshed  since  the  delivery  of  this  lecture. 


art,  and  the  “Philistines,”  the  “Bour¬ 
geois,”  who  do  not  make  it,  or  who  do 
not  understand  it  as  the  “artists”  do, 
or  who  do  not  like  the  same  art  as 
they.  In  this  connection  recall  Flau¬ 
bert  in  his  “Correspondence,”  or  the 
Gencourts  in  their  “Journal.”  It  has 
been  said,  and  I  hasten  to  subscribe  to 
it,  “What  love,  what  passion,  what  re¬ 
ligion  for  their  art!”  And,  in  truth, 
that  is  admirable!  But  also  what  ig¬ 
norance,  what  thoughtlessness  for  all 
that  is  not  art  and  their  art;  what 
scorn  of  their  contemporaries,  of  the 
“Messrs.  Dumas,  Augler,  Feuillet,”  of 
all  the  novels  that  are  not  “Madame 
Bovary,”  of  all  the  comedies  that  are 
not  “Henrlette  Marfichal!”  Evidently 
all  of  us,— we  who  believe  that  there 
may  be  something  else  in  life  than  art, 
—in  their  eyes  we  are  all  only  simple 
Bouvards  or  frightful  Pec6uchets.  We 
are  the  crowd,  and  the  crowd  is  always 
to  be  despised. 

“I  believe  that  the  crowd,  the  fiock, 
will  always  be  hateful.  In  so  far  as 
the  people  do  not  bow  before  the  man¬ 
darins,  in  so  far  as  the  academy  of 
sciences  will  not  take  the  place  of  the 
Pope,  society  to  its  very  roots  will  be 
only  a  lot  of  sickening  humbugs.” 

I  do  not  stop  over  the  strangeness  of 
the  phrase,— which  would  be  worthy  of 
a  place  on  the  wall  of  the  editor’s  of¬ 
fice,— but  you  see  the  sentiment!  I  do 
not  even  reply  that  if  it  is  works  that 
will  ultimately  try  doctrines,  we  can 
conceive  of  a  more  useful  employment 
in  life  than  writing  “Paradis  Artlfi- 
cels,”  “Tentatlons  de  Saint  Antoine,” 
“Faustiu”  and  “Fllle  Elsa.”  But  I 
ask  you,  gentlemen,  whether  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  doctrine  is  not  to  make 
art  consist  in  what  is  most  inhuman 
and  most  foreign  to  our  occupations, 
our  cares,  our  anxieties! 

Not  that  for  this  reason  they  repel 
praises  or  admiration.  “Money  is  al¬ 
ways  good,”  said  an  Emperor;  and  our 
“Artists”  think  that  from  whatever 
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band  it  may  come,  admiration  is  al¬ 
ways  good  to  take  and  to  retain  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Only,  if,  in  the  midst  of  these 
praises,  any  misunderstanding  arises 
between  the  artist  and  the  public,  it  is 
always  the  public  that  is  in  the  wrong; 
and  let  us  render  this  justice  to  the  ar¬ 
tists;  they  think  it  a  matter  of  honor  to 
aggravate  the  misunderstanding.  Ah, 
but  we  are  reproached  for  our  harsh¬ 
ness  of  manner!  Well,  we  will  be  still 
more  harsh,  and  we  will  elevate  our 
very  lack  of  feeling  into  a  principle  of 
art.  Ah,  but  we  are  told  that  they 
claim  from  us  emotion  and  feeling! 
Well,  then  we  will  take  shelter  in  our 
indifference  and  coldness!  What  do 
we  care  for  the  miseries  of  humanity! 
“The  crowd  is  always  hateful.”  We 
are  the  mandarins,  before  whom  you 
must  bow!  To  others  the  business  of 
justice  and  charity!  As  for  us,  we  are 
busy  with  art;  that  is,  we  are  pounding 
colors  and  we  are  cadencing  phrases. 
We  are  noting  sensations,  and  we  are 
producing  artificial  ones  to  note!  We 
are  doing  “artistic  writing,”  and  if  we 
are  not  admired  it  is  so  much  the 
worse  for  our  contemporaries!  But  it 
is  all  the  better  for  us,  for  he  who  does 
not  understand  us  judges  himself;  and 
the  incomprehensibility  of  our  inven¬ 
tions  is  simply  a  proof  of  our  superior¬ 
ity.  It  pleases  us  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood. 

Thus  it  is  that  people  bury  them¬ 
selves  in  a  proud  self-satisfaction;  and 
that  would  not  matter  if  it  did  not  en¬ 
tail  the  monopolizing  of  the  attention 
by  a  coterie!  But  what  I  hate  about 
these  paradoxes— and  without  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  they  do  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  cut  art  off  from  its  com¬ 
munications  with  life— is  that  they  are 
eminently  and  insolently  aristocratic. 
A  little  indulgence,  O  great  artists,  and 
permit  us  to  be  men!  Yes,  permit  us  to 
believe  that  there  is  something  else  in 
the  world  as  Important  as  pounding 
colors  or  cadencing  phrases!  Do  not 
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imagine  that  we  are  made  for  you,  and 
that  for  six  thousand  years  humanity 
has  travailed,  has  labored,  has  suffered, 
only  to  establish  your  mandarinate. 
We  could  do  without  you  much  more 
easily  than  without  many  other  things! 
And  you  yourselves,  after  all,  how,  on 
what,  in  what  conditions,  would  you 
live  if  the  incessant  toil  of  these  Bou- 
vards,  whom  you  despise,  and  of  these 
PecCuchets,  for  whom  you  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  ironies  sufficiently  cruel,  did 
not  assure  you  the  security  of  your 
leisure,  the  peace  of  your  meditations, 
a  public  to  admire  you,  and  I  may  even 
say,  your  dally  bread? 

III. 

Whither  does  this  discourse  tend, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  what  are 
the  conclusions  I  wish  to  draw  from  it? 
That  art,  as  has  been  said  of  love,  is 
mixed,  especially  in  our  time,  “with  a 
host  of  things  with  which  it  has  no 
more  to  do  than  the  Doge  has  with 
what  is  done  in  Venice?”  Of  course, 
and,  for  that  matter,  nothing  should 
hinder  a  picture  dealer  or  a  book  pub¬ 
lisher  from  being  true  “artists.”  That 
has  been  seen  more  than  once  in  his¬ 
tory.  The  studio  of  more  than  one 
great  painter  in  Italy  or  in  Flanders 
has  often  been  nothing  more  than  a 
manufactory  of  cartoons  or  of  canvas¬ 
ses,  and  two  of  the  rare  surviving 
works  of  our  XVIIIth  century,  “Manon 
Lescaut”  and  “Gil  Bias”  were,  as  was 
then  said,  made  for  the  publisher.  No. 
it  is  not  the  love  of  lucre  that  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  art. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not 
mean,  either,  that  the  artist  or  the 
writer  ought  to  metamorphose  them¬ 
selves  into  moral  preachers.  There  are 
sermonlzers  and  moralists  for  that, 
whose  purpose  or  trade  it  is.  What¬ 
ever  admiration  I  have  for  Richardson, 
this  is  what  prevents  me  from  speak¬ 
ing  of  “Clarissa  Harlowe”  with  the 
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declamatory  enthusiasm  of  Diderot, 
and  still  more  from  daring  to  place  his 
“Pamela”  or  his  “Grandison”  so  high 
in  the  history  of  art  as  you  have  seen 
that  Taine  has  placed  them.  We  must 
try  not  to  confuse  anything! 

But,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  you,  if 
every  form  of  art,  so  far  as  it  is  a  pleas- 
use  of  the  senses,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
an  imitation  and  consequently  an 
apology  for  nature,  and  again,  in  so  far 
as  it  develops  in  the  artist  this  ferment 
of  egotism  which  is  a  part  of  his  in¬ 
dividuality,  if  every  form  of  art,  when 
thus  left  to  itself,  runs  the  inevitable 
risk  of  “demoralizing”  or  of  “dehuman¬ 
izing”  a  soul,  then  we  must  premise,  in 
the  flrst  place,  that  art  has  not  all  the 
liberties.  “Stop,  my  child,”  said  Mon¬ 
tesquieu  to  his  daughter,  whom  he 
found  reading  the  “Lettres  Persanes,” 
“Stop,  that  is  a  book  of  my  youth  that 
is  not  made  for  yours;”  and  I  have  told 
you  that  in  my  opinion  It  was  not  to 
become  a  convert  that  Racine  aban¬ 
doned  the  theatre,  but  that  he  believed 
he  ought  to  become  a  convert  because 
he  had  written  plays,  or  rather  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  creator  of  his  plays, 
the  father  of  Hermlone,  of  Roxane, 
and  of  PhMre.  As  for  the  aged  Cor¬ 
neille,  he  did  not  feel  the  need  of  be¬ 
coming  a  convert.  W'hy  so?  For  a 
very  simple  and  sufficiently  evident 
reason!  Because  in  bis  old  age,  as  in 
the  morning  of  his  glory,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  Rodrigue  had  done  right  in 
avenging  Don  Dlfigue’s  honor;  that 
Horace  was  excusable  for  having 
hurled  in  Camille’s  teeth  the  curses  she 
spewed  forth  against  Rome;  that  Poly- 
eucte  was  to  be  praised  for  having 
overthrown  the  idols,  and  for  having 
preferred  the  conversion  of  Paulina  to 
the  tranquility  of  their  amours.  He  did 
not  become  a  convert,  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  never  excited  other  than 
generous  and  noble  passions,  even  if 
he  thought  more  than  once  of  depict¬ 
ing  base  or  sanguinary  ones.  He  did 


not  become  a  convert,  because,  as 
Taine  told  you  just  now,  he  believed 
that  he  “whose  hand  bad  sketched  the 
soul  of  the  great  Pompey”  worked 
only  for  the  exaltation  of  the  “Will;” 
and  of  all  the  human  faculties,  will, 
real  will,  is  at  once  the  rarest  of  things, 
and  the  thing  of  which  men  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  the  most,  first  because  it 
is  the  rarest,  and  then  because  it  is  the 
real  cause  of  personal  and  social  prog¬ 
ress. 

This  is  the  same  thing  as  saying,  in 
the  second  place,  that  if  the  end  of  art 
is  not  to  move  the  passions  or  to  tickle 
the  senses,  neither  can  it  be  complete, 
and  narrow  itself  in  any  way  within 
itself.  There  are  several  ways  of  in¬ 
terpreting  the  theory  of  “arf  for  art’s 
sake,”  and  on  this  point  as  on  all,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  coming  to  an  agree¬ 
ment;  and  unfortunately  that  is  most 
frequently  what  people  do  not  want  to 
do.  But  if  the  theory  of  “art  for  art’s 
sake”  consists  in  seeing  in  art  only  art 
Itself,  I  know  of  nothing  more  false, 
and  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  why.  Art 
has  its  object  and  its  end  outside  of 
and  beyond  itself;  and  if  that  object  is 
not  exactly  moral,  it  Is  social,  which, 
for  that  matter,  is  the  same  thing. 
Whether  we  are  painters  or  poets,  we 
are  not  allowed  to  forget  that  we  are 
men;  and  in  return  for  the  society  of 
men  we  must  give  the  means  of  propo- 
ganda  or  of  action,  which  we  hold  from 
them  alone.  Do  you  remember  in  this 
connection,  or  do  you  know,  that  page 
of  Alexandre  Dumas?  I  say  “do  you 
know;”  for  you  will  not  find  it  in  all 
the  editions  of  his  plays,  but  only  In 
that  which  is  called  the  “Edition  des 
Com6dIens:” 

“What  has  made  the  dramatic  poets 
great,  what  has  most  ennobled  the 
stage,  are  the  srubjects  which  at  first 
sight  seemed  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  habits  of  the  stage  or  of  the 
public.  Thus  we  cannot  be  told,  ‘Stop 
here  or  there.’  All  that  is  man  and  wo- 
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man  belongs  to  us,  not  only  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  these  two  creatures  between 
themselves  by  the  sentiments  and  the 
passions,  but  in  their  Isolated  or  collec¬ 
tive  relations  with  all  kinds  of  occur¬ 
rences,  of  customs,  of  ideas,  of  powers, 
of  social,  moral,  political,  and  religious 
laws,  which,  lu  turn,  produce  their  ac¬ 
tion  on  them.” 

That  certainly  might  be  better  said; 
and  I  sometimes  fear,  gentlemen,  that, 
one  or  two  pieces  aside,  imperfection  of 
form  will  draw  the  drama  of  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas  into  oblivion;  but  you  un¬ 
derstand  sufficiently  well  what  he 
means,  and  I  assent  to  it  entirely.  Art 
has  a  social  function,  and  its  true 
morality  is  the  conscientiousness  with 
which  it  discharges  this  function. 

You  will  tell  me  that  this  formula  is 
vague,  and  I  acknowledge  it  If  it 
were  not  vague,  if  it  had  the  precision 
of  a  geometrical  formula  or  of  a  medi¬ 
cal  prescription  (are  medical  prescrip¬ 
tions  so  very  precise?)  we  should  no 
longer  be  dealing  with  art,  or  criticism, 
or  history,  but  with  science.  Let  us 
leave  the  learned  in  their  laboratories, 
and  let  us  not  imagine  that  we  can  find 
the  secret  of  genius  or  moral  law  in  the 
bottom  of  a  retort.  But  for  that,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  you  must  give  me  your 
attention  for  a  moment  longer. 

There  is  scarcely  any  doctrine  more 
widely  diffused  amongst  us  than  that 
of  ”the  relativity  of  knowledge.”  But 
what  exactly  does  it  mean?  This  is 
what  many  people  do  not  seem  to 
know  who  none  the  less  profess  belief 
in  it;  and  you  see  how  it  can  be  re¬ 
clothed  with  meaning. 

To  say  that  everything  is  relative 
may  mean  that  nothing  is  false  and 
nothing  is  true,  but  everything  is  pos¬ 
sible;  everything  is  therefore  probable; 
and  each  of  us  becomes  “the  measure 
of  all  things,”  as  the  ancient  sophist 
taught;  all  opinions  have  worth,  and 
the  only  difference  between  them  is  the 
manner  of  expressing  them.  I  do  not 


pause,  gentlemen,  over  this  interpre¬ 
tation. 

But  in  the  second  place,  to  say  that 
everything  is  relative  may  mean  that 
everything  depends,  not  only  for  each 
of  us  individually,  but  for  man  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  species,  on  the  constitution 
of  its  organs,  and  that,  if  we  had  our 
cranium  made  otherwise,  or  if  we  had 
six  senses,  for  example,  in  place  of  five, 
or  three  eyes  in  place  of  two,  the  uni¬ 
verse  would  appear  to  us  under  an  as¬ 
pect  entirely  different  from  that  which 
we  know.  Bodies  would  be  revealed  to 
us  by  other  qualities;  we  should  per¬ 
ceive  in  them  what  we  do  not  now  per¬ 
ceive,  unknown  forms  and  nameless 
colors.  It  is  very  possible  and  I  read¬ 
ily  believe  it!  But  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  nor  does  any  one  else;  and  be¬ 
sides  it  does  not  matter.  If  in  another 
planet  bodies  have  n  plus  1  dimensions 
instead  of  three,  how  can  that  affecT 
us  as  long  as  we  know  nothing  about 
it,  and  when  there  are  only  three  on 
this  earth?  What  does  it  matter  to  us 
that  the  color  of  the  fiower  or  the  taste 
of  the  fruit  is  in  our  eye,  or  in  our 
palate,  provided  that  the  rose  is  always 
red  and  the  orange  is  always  scented? 
Do  you  feel  yourselves  humiliated  or 
chagrined  by  it? 

But  there  is  a  third  way  of  under¬ 
standing  the  relativity  of  knowledge, 
and  the  best,  which  is— as  Pascal  said 
before  both  Comte  and  Kant— that  “all 
things  being  causes  and  caused,  aiding 
and  aided,”  a  thing  can  be  exactly  de¬ 
fined  only  by  its  relations  to  another 
thing.  Each  of  you  is  seated  in  his 
place  in  this  room.  But  how  can  I 
give  an  idea  of  it  to  any  one  outside? 
That  will  be  done  only  in  beginning  by 
describing  the  arrangement  of  the 
room,  of  the  seats,  my  situation,  the 
left  chair,  the  right  chair,  that  at  the 
back,  that  at  the  front,  and  ten, 
twenty,  other  details.  In  other  words, 
every  object  is  relative  to  an  infinity 
of  others  with  which  it  stands  in  rela- 
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tioDS  more  or  less  constant,  and  more¬ 
over  according  to  their  nature,  more 
or  less  complex  to  determine.  Or, 
again,  and  in  general  philosophical 
terms  if  you  wish,  everything  is 
entangled  in  a  system  of  relations 
from  which  its  character  results;  and 
that  is  what  Pascal  meant  when  he 
added  to  the  other  part  of  the  phrase 
which  I  have  Just  recalled  to  you:  “I 
hold  it  impossible  to  know  the  parts 
without  knowing  the  whole,  as  it  is  to 
know  the  whole  without  knowing  the 
parts.”  If  we  knew  only  Bacine’s 
Th6balde,  Just  think  what  a  strange 
idea  we  should  have  of  his  genius;  and 
how  badly  we  should  know  it  if  we  did 
not  know  who  preceded  and  followed 
him!  A  certain  knowledge  of  the 
“Cid”  and  of  “Polyeucte”  thus  forms  a 
part  of  the  very  definition  of  “Andro- 
maque”  or  of  “PhSdre,”  and  that  defini¬ 
tion,  in  turn,  needs  to  be  completed  by 
some  knowledge  of  “Zaire”  and  of 
“M§rope.”  We  know  Bacine  truly  only 
when  we  know  him  In  his  relation  to 
Voltaire  and  Corneille,  and  all  these  in 
their  relation  to  Shakespeare  or  to 
Euripides,  and  all  in  relation  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  idea  of  tragedy,  which  still  other 
relations  determine. 

If  we  put  ourselves  at  this  point  of 
view  we  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  the 
definition  of  art  is  thus  relative  to  the 
definition  of  other  social  functions,  to 
which  it  holds,  or  ought  to  hold,  deter¬ 
minate  relations;  or  if  you  prefer,  it  ap- 
|)ears  that,  like  religion,  like  science, 
like  tradition,  art  is  a  force,  the  use  of 
which  cannot  be  regulated  by  Itself 
and  by  Itself  alone.  These  forces  must 
be  balanced  among  themselves  in  a 
well-ordered  society;  and  none  among 
them  can  establish  Its  absolute  domi¬ 
nation  over  the  others  without  harm, 
and  sometimes  disaster,  resulting 
therefrom..  If  It  Is  religion  that 
gains  the  day,  and  subordinates  tradi¬ 
tion,  science,  and  art,  the  history  of  the 
Papacy  of  the  middle  ages  is  there  to 


tell  us  of  the  grandeurs,  but  also  of  the 
dangers  of  theocracy.  If  It  is  tradi¬ 
tion,  custom,  superstitious  respect  for 
the  past,  which  make  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  consciences,  and  consequently 
of  actions,  it  seems  to  me— I  dare  not 
say  more— but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
example  of  China  emerges  from  the 
shade  at  this  moment  to  teach  us,  with 
its  advantages  of  stability,  the  dangers 
of  immobility.  If  art  in  its  turn  seizes 
the  entire  life,  in  order  to  govern  it,  it 
may  indeed  fiatter  the  imagination  of 
some  dilettantes;  but  we  have  looked 
closely  at  this  matter  Just  now,  and  the 
Italy  of  the  Benaissance,  to  which  I 
can  add  the  Greece  of  the  decadence, 
is  there  to  prove  to  us  that  the  danger 
is  not  any  less.  I  would  say  freely  it  is 
greater  still,  or  as  great,  when  we  give 
over,  as  has  been  tried  in  our  days,  to 
positive  and  experimental  science  the 
work  of  directing  or  ordering  exis¬ 
tence.  On  the  contrary,  gentlemen, 
the  great  epochs  of  history  are  pre¬ 
cisely  those  in  which  these  forces  have 
been  placed  in  equilibrium,— and  such 
have  been,  in  France,  chlefiy,— the 
great  years  of  the  XVI  Ith  century,  or 
the  early  years  of  our  own. 

Does  the  realization  of  that  equilib¬ 
rium  depend  on  the  will  of  men? 
And  are  we  able,  at  every  moment  of 
the  period,  to  prevent  one  of  the  forces 
from  advancing  in  excess  of  the  other? 
For  my  part,  gentlemen,  I  believe  we 
can.  I  believe  that  if  we  wish,  we  can 
maintain  the  authority  of  tradition 
against  the  craze  of  novelty.  I  believe 
that  it  depends  only  on  ourselves  to 
prevent  even  religion  from  encroach¬ 
ing  on  the  liberty  of  scientific  re¬ 
search.  I  believe  that  we  can  stem, 
check,  prevent  science  from  overstep¬ 
ping  the  limits  of  its  own  domain.  And 
I  also  believe  that,— Just  as  science  is 
characterized  by  a  sort  of  moral  Indlf- 
ferentism,  “  so  art,  as  I  have  tried  to 

>•>  See  the  brochures:  “Sctence  et  RellRion,” 
“Education  et  Instruction"  and  “La  Morallte  de 
la  Doctrine  ETOlntlTe." 
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show  you,  Is  characterized  on  its  part 
by  an  unconscious  tendency  to  immor¬ 
ality,— we  can,  if  we  will,  annul  these 
effects,  not  only  without  harming  it, 
but  in  directing  it  to  its  proper  object. 
But  ycill  would  be  needed;  and  unhap¬ 
pily  we  live  in  a  time  when— to  give 


meaning  to  an  old  distinction  that 
might  be  thought  very  subtle  and  very 
vain  and  which  profound  philosophers 
have  denied— the  failure,  or  rather,  the 
enfeeblement  of  the  will  has  perhaps 
no  equal  except  in  the  increasing  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  desires. 


CORPUS  CHRISTI  DAY  AT  ORVIETO. 


We  left  Nami  with  Its  memories  of 
Nerva,  its  whispers  of  Tacitus,  its 
•evidence  of  Flaminius  and  the  great 
Roman  road-makers  and  bridge-build¬ 
ers  of  old.  The  good-natured  little 
waiting-maid,  rosy-cheeked  Ginevra, 
spirit  and  soul  of  the  rough-and-ready 
inn  on  the  cliff  edge  high  above  us, 
waved  her  adieu  to  us  as  we  steamed 
along  the  echoing  gorge  beside  the 
gray-green  Nar;  and  soon  we  reached 
the  confluence  of  Nar  and  Tevere. 
It  was  weary  waiting  at  Orte,  for 
Orte  lay  breathless  and  panting  in 
June- tide  heat,  and  gladly  enough  we 
turned  our  backs  on  the  Tiber  and  the 
South,  and  took  train  for  Orvieto. 

The  country  we  passed  through 
was  sometimes  wooded  and  park-like. 
We  might  have  been  in  the  English 
midlands.  The  next  moment  we  were 
back  in  Italy  with  her  vines  and  com; 
and  again  we  were  passing  through 
such  barren,  torrent-worn,  mud-cliff 
banks  as  reminded  one  of  the  “wadys” 
and  “jorfs”  of  Sinai.  These  raln- 
flssured,  desolate  cliffs  we  had  seen 
in  the  backgrounds  of  some  of  Pem- 
gino’s  pictures;  we  had  not  believed 
them  to  be  tme  to  nature  till  now; 
and  when,  a  day  or  two  after,  we 
passed  up  through  Pemgino’s  coun¬ 
try,  and  noticed  similar  barren 
stretches  of  what  seemed  old  lake 
levels  nearer  his  home,— that  brown, 
wall-crested  hill  of  Monte  della  Pieve, 
—we  saw  how  well  and  truly  the 


painter  had  used  his  eyes,  how  indi¬ 
vidual  and  local  were  his  coloring 
and  arrangement  of  landscape. 

“Orvieto!”  cried  a  friend,  and,  look¬ 
ing  up  on  the  left,  we  saw  a  strange 
table-land  of  brown  cliff  raised  as  if 
for  giving  perfect  defence  to  any  who 
should  scale  the  height  and  there 
make  his  refuge.  No  wonder  that  the 
Popes,  who  felt  Rome  too  hot  to  hold 
them,  turned  willing  eyes  to  this  high 
fortress-town  of  love  and  loyalty. 

The  town  and  the  great  Cathedral 
were  not  in  evidence.  We  took  our 
seats  in  “the  funicular”  in  faith,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  piercing  the  tufa 
bastion’s  forehead,  and  emerging  into 
sunlight  close  to  the  public  gardens, 
where  the  vast  “pozzo”  Clement  VII. 
planned  in  1527,  and  the  great  archi¬ 
tect  of  that  colossal  prison  of  Paul  III. 
at  Pemgia,  carried  into  effect,  still 
speaks  of  siege  and  war’s  alarms. 
But  where  was  the  Cathedral?  We 
had  come  to  see  the  flnest  Gothic 
fagade  in  Italy;  and  it  was  not! 

We  took  seats  in  the  omnibus  from 
the  old  palace  hostelry  of  the  Belle 
Artl;  and,  turning  swiftly  towards  the 
town,  saw  a  black  and  white  striped 
building,  that  seemed  neither  of  size 
nor  beauty,  lift  itself  for  a  moment 
beyond  the  flaming  ledge  of  poppies 
upon  the  dark  wall  on  our  left 

Then  we  dived  Into  the  fortress-city 
of  the  Guelphs,  and  felt  as  the  streets 
narrowed,  and  as  the  chains  were 
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seen  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  the 
granite  stoup-heads  for  holding  the 
chains  were  noted,  a  breath  of  the  old 
days  of  battle  that  had  never  died 
away  from  this  high  rock-built  city 
from  the  time  the  Romans  broke  the 
Etruscan  league,  smote  the  Volslnlan 
art-workers,  and  spoiled  the  Volslnlan 
temples  in  264  B.  C. 

Still  we  gained  no  sight  of  the  Cath¬ 
edral;  but,  as  we  went,  a  great  brown 
tower,  bare  of  ornament,  rose  up,  and 
by  its  name  bore  witness  to  the  days 
when  the  Moors  had  swept  across  the 
land.  That  Torre  del  Moro  was  a  land¬ 
mark  for  us;  for,  after  leaving  our 
hotel,  we  had  but  to  go  to  Its  foot  and 
then  turn  sharply  to  our  right  hand  to 
find  our  way  to  the  Duomo.  We  did 
this,  and  passing  up  a  street  fragrant 
with  cheesemongers’  ware,  and  loud 
with  the  hammer  of  the  bootmaker, 
we  caught  sight  of  the  great  dashing 
mosaic  of  the  central  facade  and  knew 
that  the  Cathedral  was  near. 

The  first  Impression  of  Ondeto’s 
Gothic  wonder  is,  that  it  is  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  one  has  been  led  to 
imagine.  It  is  not  till  one  enters  it 
that  one  sees  what  proportion  can  do 
to  make  for  size  and  magnificence. 

We  went  across  the  piazza  and  sat 
where  the  Orvietans  love  to  sit  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  on  the  long  stone 
bench  on  the  raised  causeway,  and 
thence  took  in  slowly  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  that  wonderful  facade,  which 
the  Sienese  architect,  Lorenzo  Mal- 
tani,  planned,  and  that  took  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  to  complete;  I 
ought  to  say,  that  took  near  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  to  finish,— some  of  the  mosa¬ 
ics  are  of  this  nineteenth  century’s 
work. 

Here,  in  front  of  us,  was  a  building 
of  gray  and  white  marble  in  alternate 
bands,  the  long  sides  of  the  main  body 
of  it  broken  by  circular  abutments 
which  formed  chapels  open  to  the 
nave,  that  have  never  been  filled  with 
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altars,  the  nave  ending  in  a  transept 
and  a  rectangular  choir. 

This  building,  one  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  and  a  half  yards  long  and  thirty- 
six  yards  wide,  was  the  dream 
of  a  genius  whose  name  is  lost  to  us. 
The  Pope  who  founded  it  was  Nicho¬ 
las  IV.  On  the  13th  of  November, 
1290,  the  Pope  who  declared  it  open 
for  worship  was  Guido  dl  Farnese. 
and  this  ceremony  they  performed  on 
Corpus  Christi  Day  of  1309.  Innum¬ 
erable  were  the  hands  that  put  that 
unknown  dreamer’s  vision  Into  stone. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
fiower  of  North  Italian  craftsmen  of 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries  bore  their  part  in  the 
work. 

It  was  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
Andrea  Pisano  had  sculptured  the 
panels  of  the  lower  part  of  the  facade, 
that  Signorelli  and  Fra  Angelico  had 
painted  the  walls  and  roof  of  part  of 
the  right  transept,  to  make  us  wish  for 
days,  not  hours,  to  give  to  the  reading 
of  this  beautiful  Bible  in  stone.  Every 
page  of  it,  and  every  letter  on  every 
page,  had  been  the  outcome  of  the 
thought,  and  devotion,  and  skill  of  the 
ablest  minds  and  bands  that  the  great 
Roman  Church,  regardless  of  expense, 
could  bring  to  enshrine  a  poor  monk’s 
dream,  and  to  give  Importance  to  a 
dogma  that  was  its  outcome. 

To-morrow  was  to  be  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Cathedral’s  founding.  To¬ 
morrow  was  Corpus  Christi  Day. 

The  fable  that  bad  inspired  this  glo¬ 
rious  work  of  art  should  to-morrow 
be  rehearsed  In  the  eyes  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Monk  of  Bolsena,  doubting 
whether  or  not  the  bread  and  wine 
became  by  act  of  consecration  the 
very  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  was 
convinced  by  a  miracle;  for  lo!  the 
napkin  which  he  used  at  the  time  of 
celebration  was  suddenly  stained  with 
the  veritable  blood  of  the  Lord  which 
dropped  from  the  five  wounds  in  the 
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sacred  wafer  he  was  breaking!  Thai 
napkin  stained  with  blood  was  as 
precious  to  a  whole  Church  that 
wished  to  clinch  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantlation  as  It  was  convinc¬ 
ing  to  the  poor  monk;  so  it  was  most 
carefully  preserved;  and  a  glorious 
reliquary  of  silver-gilt  and  enamel 
was  worked  for  it  by  Ugolino  de 
Maestro  Vieri  and  Viva  of  Siena.  To¬ 
morrow  It  will  be  with  much  circum¬ 
stance  brought  forth  from  the  great 
marble  shrine  in  the  Cappella  del 
Cori)orale,  in  the  northern  transept;  it 
will  be  placed,  in  the  hush  of  early 
morning,  by  the  light  of  a  thousand 
candles  and  to  the  sound  of  litanies, 
on  the  High  Altar;  and  after  a  great 
service  it  will  go  through  the  town  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  priests,  witij  the 
Bishop  and  all  the  devout  of  the 
ancient  city.  Banners,  and  music,  and 
incense  will  go  along  with  it,  to  tes¬ 
tify  that  the  miracle  that  satished  the 
Monk  of  Bolsena  can  satisfy  the  doubt¬ 
ing  still;  to-morrow  the  Church  that  is 
its  guardian  will  allow  the  most  skep¬ 
tical  sight  of.  the  napkin  that  bears 
the  blood-stains  of  the  body  of  the 
Lord. 

What  a  thing  faith  is!  We  may 
smile  at  the  monk’s  dream;  but  that 
others  would  give  their  life  and  labor, 
heart  and  brain,  for  it,  here  is  a  wit¬ 
ness  in  stone. 

We  entered  the  Cathedral  door,  or 
rather  could  not  enter  till  we  had  un¬ 
ravelled  the  exquisite  intricacy  of  the 
most  delicate  series  of  Old  Testament 
pictures  in  low  relief  it  had  ever  been 
our  fortune  to  see. 

It  Is  true  that  the  rude  forcefulness 
of  Giotto’s  panels  on  his  Florentine 
tower  was  not  here;  but  here  was 
daintiness  of  work,  devotion  of  heart, 
reality  of  expression,  which,  whether 
in  the  faces  of  the  angels  that  walked 
with  God,  as  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  He  walked  with  men,  or  In  the 
spray  of  vine  or  rose-leaf,  made  one 


marvel  at  the  delicacy  of  hand  and 
the  tender  sympathy  of  soul.  The  un¬ 
dercutting  of  the  vine-stem,  the  group¬ 
ing  of  the  figures,  the  fullest  care  in 
least  detail,  seemed  all  to  Join  in  sing¬ 
ing  the  praise  of  God,  who  gave  such 
skill  and  put  such  thoughts  in  mortal 
heart,  as  here  In  marble,  ivory-golden 
now  by  lapse  of  years,  have  won  them 
immortality. 

We  entered  the  church,  dim  from  the 
light  let  through  the  transparent  slabs 
of  alabaster,  that  shone  like  a  harvest- 
moon,  and  beautiful  from  the  color 
sent  down  through  the  gorgeous  west- 
end  rose-window. 

The  holy  water  font  alone  might 
have  detained  us  for  half  an  hour,  but 
we  pressed  on  to  sight  of  the  gre.at 
frescoes  by  Signorelli,  and  the  tender 
beginning  of  a  work— his  pupils  fin¬ 
ished— by  Fra  Angelico. 

It  was  a  bold  stroke,  but  a  true  one, 
for  any  Church  that  believed  in  a  Holy 
Ghost,  to  enshrine  Ovid  and  Virgil 
and  Polybius  along  with  Dante  and 
the  Gazer  at  the  Stars  in  this  chapel, 
wherein  the  great  doctors  and  saints 
of  the  Church  were  painted,  and  over 
which  the  doom  of  the  false  witnesses 
and  the  teaching  of  Antichrist,  the 
life  of  love  and  the  life  of  hate,  in  the 
the  future  world,  were  all  bodied 
forth. 

As  one  gazed  at  the  sturdy  face  of 
Signorelli  and  the  devout  but  gentler 
face  of  Angelico,— there  in  the  lower 
group  of  the  great  Antichrist  fresco, 
one  felt  they  knew  what  they 
were  about,  and  believed  in  a  wider 
world  of  fuller  sympathy  that  the 
Church  of  their  fathers  would,  years 
after,  come  to  believe  in.  Thence 
one  went  away,  refreshed  of  soul,  to 
gaze  at  that  beautiful  work,  faded  as 
it  is  and  little  spoken  of,  that  still  fills 
the  choir  with  color  and  thought;  and 
then  the  church  began  to  fill  as  if  for 
a  great  service. 

The  minstrels  took  their  seats  in  a 
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gallery  above  the  entrance  to  the  Cap-  Altar  can  be.  There  were  about  four 
pclla  Nuova.  The  Bishop  and  his  hundred  present,  as  I  judged,  all 
golden-cloaked  ecclesiastics  filed  in,  kneeling  with  their  faces  to  the  iron 
and  the  solemn  festival  of  the  eve  of  gate  of  the  Cappella  del  Corporate. 
Corpus  Christi  Day  began  to  sound  of  Then,  with  much  unwinding  of  ma- 
orchestra  and  song.  chlnery  and  clanking  of  locks,  and 

The  service  was  loud  and  long,  the  much  help  from  sundry  choir-boys, 

worshippers  restless,  the  heat  great,  the  heavy  door  of  the  marble  shrine 
and  one  went  back  to  one’s  inn  deter-  was  thrown  oi)en,  and  the  silver  reli- 
mined  to  be  in  one’s  place,  at  three  quary,  pulled  forward  on  rollers,  was 
o’clock  of  the  following  day,  to  see  the  lowered  to  the  staves  on  which  it  was 
beginning  of  the  festival  proper,— the  to  be  borne.  There  was  a  pause,  dur- 
openiug  of  the  Shrine  and  the  removal  ing  which  the  priests  carefully  exam- 
of  the  glorious  reliquary  to  the  High  Ined  it  and  dusted  It;  then  the  little 
Altar.  silver  doors  were  opened  and  the 

There  was  not  much  sleep  for  the  dusky-white  napkin  was  seen.  At  that 
weary  that  night  Jangling  of  mules,  moment  the  bells  of  the  whole  city  that 
clatter  of  horse-hoofs,  rattle  of  wheels,  were  to  ring  for  a  full  hour  clanged 
tramp  of  feet  told  one  that  the  coun-  out,  the  choir-boys  broke  into  chant, 

try  for  miles  around  intended  to  be  and  the  clergy,  each  bearing  a  can- 

present  and  to  receive  the  blessing  of  die  in  hand,  passed  to  the  iron  gates, 
the  passing  reliquary’s  shadow  on  the  and  so,  through  the  expectant  kneel- 
morrow.  Ing  multitude,  to  the  gaily  lit  High 

At  half-past  two  In  the  morning  I  Altar.  The  reliquary  was  carefully 
was  on  my^  way  to  the  Cathedral;  the  fixed  in  position,  and  the  Mass  be- 
stars  were  bright  above  me,  but  they  gan. 

were  bright  beside  me  also.  There,  I  went  home  to  rest,  and  at  nine 
on  either  side  of  the  street,  by  the  o’clock  came  again  to  the  Cathedral  to 
light  of  their  electric  lamps,  were  the  find  it  already  being  filled  with  gay 
shoemakers  hammering  away.  The  processions  of  men  and  boys,  who,  as 
master,  surrounded  with  his  appren-  their  cross-bearers  or  banner-bearers 
tlces,  or  with  so  many  as  were  not  swayed  in,  up  the  steps  and  through 
asleep  for  a  few  moments  inside  the  the  open  doors.  Into  the  darkened 
curled  hides  that  lay  on  the  ground,  church,  followed  with  their  huge  can- 
was  stitching  away  for  dear  life.  Ital-  dies  and  swinging  lanterns,  and  gave 
Ian  workmen  cannot  afford  to  keep  an  added  light  to  the  sombre  building, 
festa  unless  they  put  the  day’s  work  All  the  while  the  procession  was  being 
in  before  the  dawn,  and  this  they  made  up,  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
seemed  prepared  to  do  by  turning  into  a  double  line,  music  and  service 
night  into  day.  But  it  argued  for  their  were  going  forw'ard;  the  Bishop  was 
belief  in  the  Bolsena  miracle  that  thus  indisposed,  so  was  not  sitting  on  his 
they  would  labor  on  whilst  others  throne  as  usual,  but  resting  in  the 
slept,  and  say  with  a  smile  to  my  ques-  vestry,  till  the  time  should  come  for 
tlon,  “We  shall  sleep  sounder  to-mor-  the  procession  to  leave  the  church  for 
row  night,  if  God  will.’’  the  perambulation  of  the  town.  The 

The  people  were  coming  from  all  the  crowd  of  worshippers  gathered  out- 
alleys  into  the  piazza  as  I  gained  the  side  the  line  of  processionists,  and  the 
Cathedral,  now  lit  up  with  branches  of  hum  and  babble  of  voices  in  the  reso- 
candles  from  every  pillar,  and  with  its  nant  church  were  only  drowned  now 
altar  resplendent  as  a  festal  High  and  again  by  the  stentorian  basso  or 
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the  high  alto  of  the  men  in  the  singing 
gallery. 

I  went  back  to  the  doorw’ay  to  watch 
the  various  guilds  and  confraternities 
assembling,  and  a  more  picturesque 
sight  one  could  not  have  seen.  First 
from  one  street,  then  from  another, 
came  the  great  banner  or  the  cruciGv 
l)eneath  its  canopy,  borne  by  sturdy 
men,  who  carried  the  poles  of  their 
banners  or  crucifix,  as  the  case  might 
be,  in  leathern  buckets  strapped  to 
their  waist  and  upheld  by  shoulder- 
straps.  White-robed  brothers  of  their 
guild  with  red  capes,  gray-robed  with 
blue  capes,  black  with  white  capes, 
on  they  marched,  each  bearing  on  their 
left  arm  or  breast  the  insignia  of  their 
guild;  old  men  and  young  children 
on  they  came,  each  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  and  a  candle  in  their  hand, 
and  each  with  friendly  salutation  for 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  on  the 
Duomo  steps.  Meanwhile,  the  piazza 
was  becoming  packed  with  a  good 
natured  crowd  of  people,  trained  to  be 
patient  and  to  wait.  At  the  last  a  sig¬ 
nal  was  given  from  near  the  High 
Altar.  A  man  bore  a  vast  gilded 
crown  or  wreath  set  on  a  stave,  in  the 
center  of  which  was  a  bell;  another 
man,  who  was  to  ring  the  bell  by  a 
cord,  went  with  him,  and  took  up  his 
place  below  the  altar  steps.  Then  the 
reliquary  was  brought  down  very  sol¬ 
emnly  and  slowly  from  the  High  Altai- 
and  the  clergy  shouldered  the  staves, 
each  one,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  clad  in 
robes  of  fifteenth-century  embroidery. 
The  choristers  came  in  front,  the 
Bishop  followed  after,  and  to  the 
sound  of  the  bell-man  the  two  lines  of 
processionists  closed  their  ranks  and 
began  to  move  out  of  the  darkened 
-Cathedral  Into  the  crowded  piazza.  I 
went  swiftly  down  the  side  aisle  and 
found  a  good  vantage-ground  on  some 
heaps  of  building-rubbish  under  the 
■n'all  opposite.  I  saw  the  pageant 
come  like  a  living  thing,  all  glory  and 


color,  into  the  sunshine,  and  move  like 
a  gorgeous  serpent  through  the  som¬ 
bre  crowd  toward  the  left.  The  can¬ 
dles,  which  had  been  such  a  feature 
inside  the  church,  were  seen  no  more 
to  gleam,  but  appeared  like  ivory 
wands  in  the  hands  of  the  proces¬ 
sionists. 

Slowly  and  solemnly  they  went; 
here  a  bevy  of  pretty  children  in  veils 
crowned  with  flowers,  there  a  group 
of  lads  from  some  church  school  bri¬ 
gade;  here  a  red-capped  guild,  and 
there  a  blue-capped  one;  here  a  group 
of  brown  Franciscans,  there  black  and 
white  Dominicans;  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  curly-headed  children 
I  had  even  seen  came  along  with  bare 
arms  and  sandalled  feet,  and  a  tiny 
sheepskin  over  his  little  body.  He, 
wearing  a  golden  aureole,  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  flag  on  which  was  written  Ecct 
Agnus  Dei,  might  have  stepped  from 
a  Botticelli  painting.  Not  far  from 
this  tiny  boy-Baptist,  bearing  a  lily  in 
her  hands,  came  a  fair  child  with 
wings  of  gold,  and  with  a  golden  aure¬ 
ole,  she  Just  such  an  angel  as  the  An¬ 
gelic  Doctor  would  have  drawn. 

And  on,  still  on,  the  vast  procession 
poured.  At  last  silver  trumpets  and 
white  cockades  told  me  that  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  band  was  in  evidence.  I  knew 
they  preceded  the  reliquary,  and  to 
the  solemn  sound  of  “The  March  of  the 
Priests”  the  silver  Shrine  came  slowly 
through  the  doorway,  between  th(! 
sculptured  panels  Pisano  had  carved. 
Behind  came  the  golden  mitres  of 
bishops  of  other  days,  borne  in  sol¬ 
emn  state  by  lads  with  napkins  in 
their  hands;  and  then  closely  follow¬ 
ing,  and  last  feature  in  the  procession, 
walked,  supported  by  the  clergy,  fov 
he  seemed  blind,  and  looked  ill,  the 
present  Bishop  of  “Urbs  Vetus,”  the 
Orvieto  of  our  time.  Very  proudly  his 
mitre  flashed  as  he  moved,  and  very 
gorgeously  did  the  mauve  or  mul¬ 
berry  purple  of  the  silken  under-robes 
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of  the  attendant  priests  sweep  along 
beside  him. 

So  the  great  pageant  passed,  and  as 
the  poor  stained  napkin  came  near, 
the  people  fell  upon  their  knees,  and 
many  lips  moved  in  earnest  prayer. 
There  was  no  voice  out  of  tune.  The 
Iteople  believed  in  the  Monk  of  Bolsena 
and  his  miracle,  to  a  man;  and  there 
was  in  the  air  nothing  but  devotion 
and  thanks,  for  that  so  the  Christ  had 
veritably,  and  indeed,  vouchsafed  to 
manifest  Ills  body  and  His  blood  to  a 
doubting  heart. 

After  two  hours’  weary  walk  and 
constant  halt  of  the  processionists  to 
the  sound  of  the  bell,  music  was 
heard.  The  gay-plumed  gendarmes 
took  their  places  on  the  Duomo  steps, 
and  we  waited  the  return  of  the  pro¬ 
cession.  Meanwhile,  women  had  in¬ 
dustriously  marked  out  the  path  the 
procession  should  take  by  strewing  a 
well-defined  portion  of  the  pavement 
with  grass,  upon  which  they  spritikled 
rose-leaves  and  the  leaves  of  poppies. 
Either  side,  for  edging  to  the  patli- 
way  of  fiowers,  they  laid  sweet-scented 
thyme.  This  was  enough  to  keep  the 
crowd  from  pressing  into  the  rose- 
strew'n  way.  The  Italians  are  too 
gentle  and  kindly  to  forget  what  was 
owed  to  the  work  of  those  devout 
women,  and  the  path  at  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  portion  of  the  pageant’s 
journey  was  kept  religiously  clear.  I 
found  myself  wondering  whether  any 
English  crowd  I  had  ever  known 
would,  in  the  excitement  of  such  a 
show,  have  allowed  the  little  handfuls 
of  sweet  thyme  and  marjoram  cast 
loosely  down  for  piety’s  sake,  so  to 
keep  the  way  and  take  the  place  of 
mounted  police.  I  could  not  help  not¬ 
ing  the  kindly  way  in  which  each 
bearer  of  a  candle  allowed  some  poorer 
brother  of  the  town  to  gather  into  his 
hands  the  great  stalactites  of  wax  that 
so  he  might  afterwards  make  a  few 
soldi  out  of  the  candles’  waste.  It 


seemed  as  If  they  felt  that  every  body 
ought  to  have  a  blessing  on  Corpus 
Christ!  Day. 

Then,  over  the  fiowery  path  and  up 
the  steps,  the  procession  moved.  How 
hot  the  banner-bearers  were!  How 
tired  the  little  children  and  the  aged 
priests  seemed!  But  the  blood-stained 
napkin  that  had  given  birth  to  that 
splendid  Cathedral  and  Its  glorious 
facade  was  with  them;  and  who  could 
wonder  that  underneath  those  gates 
they  would  move  with  willing  spirit, 
even  though  the  flesh  was  weak!  Up 
into  the  kindly  welcome  of  the  cool 
Cathedral  they  went;  advancing  right 
up  to  the  altar  steps,  they  stood  left 
and  right,  and  made  a  living  avenue 
of  men,  that  grew  the  whole  length  of 
the  church.  The  candles  flashed 
again  into  being,  and  whilst  they 
burned  in  double  line,  all  the  way  from 
door  to  altar,  the  people  thronged  in 
at  side  doors,  and  filled  the  side  aisles. 
As  soon  as  the  reliquary  and  the 
Bishop  entered,  the  incense-bearers 
advanced,  and  the  reliquary-bearers 
halted,  and  put  down  their  load;  and 
then,  though  half  choked  by  the  fra¬ 
grant  smoke,  one  was  able  to  get  a  near 
view  of  the  marvellous  enamellings  of 
blue,  and  green,  and  gold,  which  on  the 
back  of  the  reliquary  told  the  story  of 
the  Bolsena  monk;  and  on  the  from 
and  on  the  doors,  now  open  wide, 
spoke,  in  picture,  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  Christ.  Very  rude  seemed 
the  drawing,  but  very  rich  the  work¬ 
manship.  The  designer  had  evi¬ 
dently  in  mind  the  facade  of  Orvieto 
as  he  wrought 

After  a  few  moments’  pause  the  bur¬ 
den  was  shouldered  again,  and  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  the  proces¬ 
sion  took  place;  for  the  reliquary  with 
the  Bishop  and  priests,  flanked,  and 
preceded,  and  followed  after  by  the 
incense-bearers,  was  carried  through 
the  long  lane  of  lighted  candles  and 
painted  banners  up  to  the  High  Altar. 
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As  It  neared  its  rest,  people  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and,  from  the  side  gallery, 
a  great  shout  of  praise,  to  organ  ac¬ 
companiment,  was  heard.  The  sing¬ 
ers  sang,  so  we  were  told,  the  very 
words  that  Bonaventura  had  com¬ 
posed  for  the  singing;  and  very  lustily, 
and  with  a  good  courage,  they  chanted 
their  hymn  of  thanks.  All  the  while, 
the  candles  dripped  and  deluged  the 
floor  with  w'ax;  all  the  while,  little 
urchins,  on  hands  and  knees,  scraped  it 
up  where  it  fell,  for  future  use  at 
home;  all  the  while,  the  building 
hummed  with  the  sound  of  feet  com¬ 
ing  and  going;  then  there  was  silence. 
The  music  ended;  a  priest  ascended 
the  steps  in  front  of  the  reliquary,  and 
taking  a  monstrance,  lifted  it  in  sight 
of  all  the  people.  At  that  moment, 
the  municipal  band,  which  had  separ¬ 
ated  itself  from  the  procession  and 
gone  off  to  a  part  of  the  side  aisle 
from  p’hlch  they  were  not  visible, 
broke  forth  into  the  weird,  bewilder¬ 
ing  and  bewitching  music  of  the  San 
Graal  refrain  from  “Lohengrin.” 

The  Contemporary  Review. 


Nothing  that  music  could  do  to 
crown  the  most  solemn  moment  of  the 
day  with  its  spell,  should  be  left  un¬ 
done.  That  enchanting  strain  of  deep, 
pathetic  meaning,  of  tear-compelling 
sound,  of  agony  of  a  soul  that  strives 
and  will  not  be  satisfled  with  less  than 
God,  came  with  a  surprise,  and  must 
have  touched  the  least  devout  heart 
in  all  that  congregation.  We  want 
more  than  a  blood-stained  napkin  to 
assure  us  of  the  Divine.  After  all, 
men’s  hearts  are  the  napkins  in  which 
Christ  wraps  the  treasure  of  His 
blood,  that  is  the  life  eternal. 

The  great  procession  was  over.  The 
church  that  was  witness  to  Its  cause 
might  crumble  back  into  its  dust,  but 
the  wings  of  faith  in  the  Invisible  as 
the  Father  of  our  spirits,  would  still 
be  strong  to  bear  the  true  soul  up¬ 
ward,  and  the  music  heard  that  day 
in  Orvieto  Cathedral  seemed  the  very 
wind  of  God,  to  take  our  hearts  to 
heaven. 

H.  D.  Ratcnsley. 


MORE  HUMORS  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 


Despite  the  modern  tendency  to 
minimize  the  sermon  in  many  of  our 
churches,  the  poor,  at  least,  still  look 
upon  the  “discourse”  as  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  coming  to  church.  Indeed,  the 
expression  “sitting  under”  Mr.  So-and- 
so,  is  still  in  vogue  in  many  of  our 
country  towns,  and  there  are  always 
a  certain  number  to  be  found  who  pass 
from  church  to  chapel,  or  chapel  to 
church,  in  strict  accordance  with 
their  preference  for  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr. 
Brown  as  a  preacher.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  doctrinal  differences  do  not  enter 
much  into  their  consideration.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth,  by  the  way,  in 
the  story  of  the  Wesleyan  old  lady 
who  rather  damped  her  vicar’s  pleas¬ 


ure  at  seeing  her  so  often  at  church 
by  replying,  “Well,  you  see,  sir,  you’ve 
been  and  asphalted  the  path  up  to 
church,  and  I  And  it  a  deal  drier  of  a 
winter’s  day  than  that  yellow  gravel 
our  minister  ’as  up  to  Ms  chapel.” 
But  to  return  to  the  question  of  ser¬ 
mons.  One  hears  the  very  quaintest 
comments  made  upon  the  last  Sun¬ 
day’s  sermon.  I  took  occasion  once, 
in  speaking  of  humility,  to  dwell  ou 
the  light  which  Christianity  throws 
upon  pride.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
one  of  the  congregation,  whom  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  visiting,  was  very  anxious 
that  I  should  tell  his  invalid  wife,  who 
was  unable  to  come  to  church,  as  much 
as  I  could  of  my  sermon.  “I  thinks.” 
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he  said,  “as  ’ow  it’ll  cheer  ’er  up  a  bit, 
she  does  get  so  low-spirited  a’  times. 
And  lor’,  I  was  properly  ’mused  last 
Sunday  night,  I  was,  at  your  discourse. 
Aye”  (gleefully  rubbing  his  hands), 
“ye  did  give  It  ’em.  I  thought  to  my- 
sen  all  the  time  somebody  ’as  been  a- 
saying  some’at  or  doing  of  some’at  to 
’e,  and  now  ’e’s  a  taking  It  out  of  ’em 
properly.  I  tell  ye,  I  was  real  pleased, 

I  was.”  He  finished  his  remarks  with 
the  greatest  compliment  he  could 
think  of,— “I  tell  ye  I  was  so  Interested 
lolke,  that  when  you  ’ad  finished  I 
thought  you  ’adn’t  done.”  Indeed,  my 
friend  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  what 
he  looked  upon  as  a  good  “wigging” 
for  his  well-to-do  neighbors,  but  had 
carefully  abstained  from  taking  any 
of  it  home  to  himself;  still  less  had  he 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  the 
preacher  preaching  to  himself. 

I  remember  once  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  about  to  give  up  his  curacy, 
preaching  two  sermons,  in  which  he 
happened  to  speak  fairly  plainly  on 
one  or  two  particular  failings  in  the 
congregation.  The  said  congrega¬ 
tion,  however,  rather  took  exception 
to  this,  and  declared  that  the  vicar, 
who  was  afraid,  they  said,  to  speak 
like  that  himself,  had  made  his  curate 
preach  on  these  subjects  because  be 
was  going  away,  and  therefore  it  did 
not  matter  what  he  said. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  cap  fits. 
I  once  happened  to  preach  the  same 
sermon  twice  In  different  churches  in 
the  same  town.  The  subject  was  scan¬ 
dal.  One  parishioner,  who  was  pres¬ 
ent  on  both  occasions,  was  very  indig¬ 
nant:  “I  calls  It  too  bad,”  she  said  to 
a  neighbor;  “  ’e  must  ’ave  a  spite  agin 
me,  and  ’ow  does  ’e  know  what  I  says 
to  my  neighbors;  besides,  what  ’arm  Is 
It  if  I  do  like  a  bit  of  gossip  now  and 
agin?” 

Probably,  if  a  volume  of  “first  ser¬ 
mons”  were  to  be  published,  it  would 
contain  some  strange  matter,  and  have. 


perhaps,  a  larger  sale  than  most  books 
of  that  nature.  One  such  sermon  I 
heard  of  as  having  been  preached  not 
long  ago.  The  preacher  bad  been  or¬ 
dained  at  the  Advent  Ordination,  and 
was  called  upon  to  preach  his  first 
sermon  on  St  Stephen’s  day.  He 
naturally  enough  chose  the  history  of 
the  first  martyrdom  as  his  subject 
and,  in  particular,  St  Stephen’s  prayer 
for  his  murderers.  But  the  lesson  he 
evolved  from  it  was  certainly  peculiar. 
“Brethren,”  he  said,  “this  prayer  of 
St  Stephen,  alike  the  first  deacon  and 
the  first  martyr,  emphasizes,  thus  early 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  priest  and,  such  as 
I  am,  the  deacon.  For  St  Stephen 
prayed  for  his  murderers;  he  was  only 
a  deacon;  bad  he  been  a  priest  he 
would  have  absolved  them.”  No  one 
but  a  man  writing  his  first  sermon 
would  ever  have  thought  of  such  an 
application. 

The  commendation  which  one  some¬ 
times  receives  at  the  bands  of  par¬ 
ishioners  is  often  very  quaintly  ex¬ 
pressed.  I  remember  once  being  locum 
tenens  during  my  holidays  in  a  small 
country  parish  in  the  West  Country. 
After  Evensong,  on  my  last  Sunday 
in  the  parish,  the  churchwarden,  who 
was  a  bricklayer,  was  evidently  desir¬ 
ous  of  paying  me  a  compliment  on  my 
departure,  “Well,  sir,”  he  said,  “we 
are  real  sorry  you’re  going,  and  us 
shall  tell  the  vicar  as  ’ow  you’ve  glved 
every  satisfaction,”  I  shall  certainly 
apply  to  my  churchwarden  friend  if 
ever  I  have  to  look  out  for  a  fresh 
“situation.” 

On  leaving  one  such  “situation,”  on 
receipt  of  my  first  piece  of  preferment, 
I  obtained  another  glimpse  of  the  view 
taken  of  us.  A  few  days  after  my 
approaching  departure  became  known, 
I  happened  to  go  into  a  barber’s  shop 
in  the  town  to  get  a  shave.  The  bar¬ 
ber,  who  was  more  or  less  of  a  Church¬ 
man,  was  always  very  loquacious,  and 
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was  an  adept  at  suiting  his  conversa¬ 
tion  to  the  man  upon  whom  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  operating.  He  generally 
seized  the  opportunity,  offered  by 
one’s  helpless  position,  to  monotone 
long  extracts  from  the  late  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon’s  sermons,  excellent,  no  doubt,  in 
themselves,  but  Irritating  to  listen  to 
while  one’s  chin  was  being  duly 
scraped.  He,  by  the  way,  paid  me  a 
great  compliment  once.  “That  was 
something  like  a  sermon  you  gave  us 
last  Sunday  night,”  he  said;  “I  have 
not  often  read  better,  even  in  the 
'Christian  Herald.’  ”  However,  on 
this  occasion  he  was  full  of  my  leav¬ 
ing  the  parish.  In  answer  to  his  kind 
expressions  of  regret,  I  murmured 
through  my  teeth  (In  deadly  fear  of 
being  sliced  by  my  friend’s  razor), 
that  I  also  in  many  ways  regretted 
leaving.  “Well,”, he  said,  “I  always 
says  to  my  young  men,  ‘if  you  get  a 
chance  of  bettering  of  yourselves, 
never  you  mind  leaving  me  and  going 
to  another  shop.’  ”  It  seemed  to  throw 
quite  a  new  and  refreshing  light  on 
ecclesiastical  changes. 

There  are  many  ways  of  trying  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  an  awkward  thing  one 
would  rather  have  left  unsaid,  a  gener¬ 
ally  unsuccessful  attempt.  Here  is  a 
peculiarly  unhappy  Instance.  A  rec¬ 
tor,  whom  I  knew  well,  more  remark¬ 
able  for  his  ability  than  for  any  special 
grace  of  figure,  gave  an  order  for  a 
suit  of  clothes  to  the  local  tailor. 
When  the  clothes  arrived,  the  coat  in 
particular  was  not,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  up  to  the  “West  End”  standard 
of  excellence.  Consequently,  the  rec¬ 
tor  made  representations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  said  tailor.  “You  must  ad¬ 
mit  the  coat  doesn’t  hang  very  well, 
does  it?”  “W’ell,  no,  sir,”  was  the 
reply,  “that’s  true  enough;  but  then 
you  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
you’ve  not  got  the  figure  of  an  Apollo 
Belvedere.”  The  rector  felt  that, 
though  the  excuse  was  not  a  powerful 


one,  the  fact  upon  which  it  was  based 
was  undeniable.  Enjoying,  as  he 
always  did,  a  good  joke  against  him¬ 
self,  he  was  rather  fond  of  repeating 
the  comment  on  the  grace  or  want  of 
grace  of  his  figure.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  story  got  round  again  to 
the  tailor’s  ears,  who,  poor  man,  was 
much  disconcerted  at  the  thought  of 
what  he  had  said  in  the  unguarded 
moment  of  self-defence.  The  next 
time  he  met  the  rector,  he  came  across 
the  road  to  explain  matters.  “I  hear, 
sir,  you  were  much  upset  at  my  most 
unfortunate  comment  on  your  figure.” 
The  rector  assured  him  that  he  had 
taken  no  offense,  but  looked  upon  it 
as  a  very  good  joke  against  himself. 
“None  the  less,”  was  the  reply,  “I 
ought  never  to  have  made  the  remark; 
the  only  explanation  I  can  give  is  that 
I  must  have  thought  I  was  speaking 
to  a  dissenting  minister,”— an  amus¬ 
ing  explanation,  but  rather  hard  on 
the  dissenting  brethren. 

There  are  some  classes  of  people 
who  seem  to  think  that  when  they 
speak  to  a  parson  they  must  use  cer¬ 
tain  peculiar  phrases  wholly  strange 
to  them  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
as,  for  instance,  the  famous  reply  of 
the  laborer  to  the  minister’s  words  of 
praise  concerning  a  fine  fat  pig  which 
he  saw  in  his  sty,  grunting  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  repletion:  “Oh,  sir,  if 
only  we  w^as  all  as  fit  to  die  as  my  old 
sow  be!” 

I  once  asked  a  district  nurse  how 
the  various  sick  cases  had  been  going 
on  during  my  absence  from  the  parish. 
At  once  the  look  which  I  knew  so  well 
crossed  her  face,  but  her  natural  pro¬ 
fessional  pride  strove  for  the  mastery 
with  the  due  unctuousness  which  she 
considered  necessary  for  the  occasion. 
At  last  she  evolved  the  following 
strange  mixture:  “Middling  well,  sir; 
some  of  ’em’s  gone  straight  to  glory, 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  others  are  nicely 
on  the  mend,” 
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By  the  way,  I  hea,rd  the  other  day 
an  amusing  corruption  of  a  word.  I 
was  sympathizing  with  a  poor  woman 
who  had  been  very  busy  nursing  her 
neighbors  during  a  recent  epidemic  of 
influenza.  “Oh,  I  don’t  mind,”  she 
replied;  “I  am  quite  manured  to  it,” 
Indeed,  this  class  of  people  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  the  use  of  grand 
language.  A  working  man  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  when  he  met  me  in  the 
evening,  as  he  came  home  from  work, 
would  often  greet  me:  “Good-night  to 
ye,  sir;  ’ere’s  Phoebe  a-cooming,”  with 
reference,  not  to  his  wife,  but  to  the 
goddess  of  the  moon. 

On  another  occasion  a  man,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  a  working  men’s  club  in  the 
parish,  was  telling  me  the  strange  his¬ 
tory  of  his  life.  He  had  been  deserted 
by  his  father  and  mother,  and  more 
or  less  dragged  up  by  an  old  aunt,  who 
bad  taken  him  in.  From  the  age  of 
twelve  he  had  had  to  fight  his  own 
battle,  and  uncommonly  well  he  had 
fought  it  I  could  see  how  proud  he 
naturally  enough  was  of  his  success. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  boasting,  be 
seemed  suddenly  to  realize  that  per¬ 
haps  he  owed  something  to  a  higher 
power,  or,  at  least,  he  ought  to  say  so; 
so  he  went  on,  “You  see,  sir,  I  ’ave  al¬ 
ways  ’ad  to  fend  for  mysen  iver  since 
I  was  a  scrap  of  a  lad;”  then  a  pause; 
“leastwise,  in  course,  wi’  a  bit  o’  ’elp 
from  th’  A’mighty.”  It  was  certainly 
quaintly  put,  but  I  believe  genuinely 
meant 

In  contrast  to  this,  is  the  curious 
way  in  which  some  of  the  poor  speak 
of  the  rites  of  the  Church,  especially 
of  baptism,  which  is  not  Infrequently 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  vaccination.  “Have  you  had  your 
children  baptized?”  I  once  asked  the 
mother  of  half  a  dozen  lusty  olive 
branches.  “Oh,  yes,”  was  her  reply, 
“but  not  at  Thomases”  (the  name  of 
our  church);  “I  alius  gets  ’em  done  at 
Clopases,  where  me  and  my  man  was 


married.”  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
St.  Cleopas  would  recognize  his  name 
under  the  form  of  Clopases,  any  more 
than  St.  Philemon,  who  was  always 
familiarly  known  by  the  residents  as 
Pillemon. 

Terribly  tragic  are  some  of  the 
scenes  we  are  called  upon  to  witness, 
made  more  so  by  the  lack  of  self- 
control  which  is  so  marked  among  tlie 
poorer  classes.  But  tragedy  and  com¬ 
edy  have  a  strange  way  of  mingilug 
themselves  together.  One  poor  woman, 
on  being  visited  after  the  funeral  of 
her  husband,  in  answer  to  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  words  of  sympathy  replied: 
“Yes,  sir,  the  funeral  was  last  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  was  very  pretty.  I  put  ’Im 
in  nice  and  comfortable.  ’E  were  a 
good  ’usband  to  me;  ’e  alius  were,  and 
’e  deserved  it.”  One  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  always  hear  such  expressions  of 
praise,— sometimes  quite  the  reverse. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  a  good  deal 
taken  aback  when,  on  going  to  con¬ 
dole  with  a  parishioner  who  had  just 
lost  her  husband,  she  replied,  “Bless 
you,  sir,  ’e’s  no  loss,  poor  mon;  ’e 
wamt  fit  for  notbink;  why,  ’e  ’asn’t 
been  able  to  arn  a  sixpence  this  five 
year  an’  more,”— rather  an  awful  conj- 
mentary  on  the  sometimes  harden¬ 
ing  effect  of  extreme  poverty.  It  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  how  people  will  repeat  to- 
one  the  “last  words”  of  their  relations, 
even  when  the  words  carry  with  them 
no  sense  whatever.  I  was  visiting  a 
poor  woman  who  had  just  lost  her 
husband,  and  I  found  her  in  the  great¬ 
est  possible  distress.  But  what 
seemed  to  grieve  her  most  was  that 
she  had  been  unable  to  catch  his  last 
words.  “Oh,  sir,  to  think  that  my 
poor  ’usband  lies  there,  and  I  shall 
never  know  what  was  ’is  last  words. 
To  the  day  of  judgment  I  shall  never 
know  whether  ’e  said  ‘ho’  or  ‘woe.’  ” 
There  really  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
In  it,  especially  as  he  had  been  totally 
unconscious.  Moreover,  he  bad  been 
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a  cab  driver  by  profession,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seemed  as  if  bis  last  words 
were  unconscious  reminiscences  of  his 
mode  of  addressing  his  horses. 

Speaking  of  the  undue  stress  often 
laid  on  little  things,  the  local  papers 
of  our  country  towns  are,  at  times,  de¬ 
lightful  in  this  way.  Of  course,  they 
always  contain  full  accounts  of  knife- 
and-fork  teas  held  at  the  Fotheringby- 
cum-Slocum  Primitive  Methodist  New 
Connection  Mission  Room,  with  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  “tea  makers,”  Miss 
Jones,  Master  T.  Jones,  the  Misses  P. 
L.  and  K.  Smyths,  etc.,  and  how  the 
guests  heartily  partook  of  the  good 
fare  kindly  provided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Knight,  etc.  A  local  paper,  however, 
which  I  happened  to  see  the  other 
day,  surpassed  Itself  in  its  “News 
from  our  Villages.”  I  suppress  the 
name  of  the  particular  village,  but 
cannot  withhold  the  nature  of  the 
“news.”  It  ran  somewhat  as  follows: 

“Last  Thursday,  Mr.  Thomas  - ’ 

farm  laborer,  killed  a  sow,  weighing 

- stone.  She  was  indeed  a  splendid 

specimen  of  the  ‘porcine’  species;  we 
are  informed  that,  in  spite  of  her  great 
size,  she  was  able  to  walk  In  and  out 
of  her  sty  to  the  last.”  What  an  infini¬ 
tude  of  pathos  lies  in  those  three  sim¬ 
ple  words,  “to  the  last.” 

In  a  former  article  I  mentioned 
some  curious  superstitions  which  are 
still  to  be  found  among  the  people; 
but  here  is  one  of  the  most  curious, 
which  I  happened  to  hear  the  other 
day.  A  clergyman  was  walking 
through  the  outskirts  of  his  parish  one 
evening,  when  he  saw  one  of  his  par¬ 
ishioners  very  busy  white-washing  his 
cottage.  The  parson,  pleased  at  these 
somewhat  novel  signs  of  cleanliness, 
called  out,  “W’ell,  Jones,  I  see  you’re 
making  your  house  nice  and  smart.” 
With  a  mysterious  air,  Jones,  who  had 
recently  taken  the  cottage,  descended 
from  the  ladder,  and  slowly  walked  to 
the  hedge  which  separated  the  garden 


from  the  road.  “That’s  not  ’xac’ly 
the  reason  why  I’m  a-doing  of  this 
’ere  job,”  he  whispered,  “but  the  last 
two  couples  as  lived  in  this  ’ere  cot¬ 
tage  ’ad  twins;  so  I  says  to  my  missus. 
I’ll  tak  an’  white-wash  the  place,  so  as 
there  mayn’t  be  no  Infection.  Ye  see, 
sir,  as  ’ow  we  got  ten  of  ’em  already.” 
Whether  the  white-washing  was  effec¬ 
tual  or  not,  I  have  not  been  able  to  as¬ 
certain. 

One  naturally  hesitates  to  speak  of 
one’s  ecclesiastical  superiors,  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  telling  an  amus¬ 
ing  story,  which  I  heard  the  other  day 
concerning  one  who  was  a  well-known 
and  much-loved  Bishop.  It  appears 
that  it  was  his  lordship’s  custom  to 
wear  a  dark  violet  cassock  when  he 
was  at  home  in  his  palace. 

A  certain  old-fashioned  vicar,  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  any  so-called  high 
church  notions,  had  occasion  to  spend 
a  night  at  the  palace.  This  he  did 
with  no  little  fear  and  trembling,  as 
he  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  what  be 
would  have  called  “ritualistic  bish¬ 
ops.”  However,  on  his  return  to  his 
parish  on  the  following  day ,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  greatly  surprised  at 
the  result  of  his  visit.  “I  was  aston¬ 
ished,”  he  said,  “at  the  pleasant, 
homely  way  in  which  the  Bishop 
lives;  not  at  all  what  I  expected.  You 
would  scarcely  believe  it,  but  the  dear 
old  man  received  me  in  a  purple  dress¬ 
ing-gown.” 

That  calls  to  my  mind  a  story,  for 
the  truth  of  which  I  cannot  person¬ 
ally  vouch,  but  which  was  told  to  me 
as  happening  some  time  in  the  fifties. 

An  old  clergyman,  who  had  held  a 
cure  in  the  depths  of  the  country  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  consult  his  Bishop  on  a  certain 
matter,  and,  in  answer  to  his  letter, 
received  an  invitation  to  sleep  the 
night  at  the  palace.  For  forty  or  fifty 
years  he  had  practically  led  the  life 
of  a  recluse,  and  It  was  after  many 
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cogitations  that  he  decided  to  take  the 
journey  to  the  other  end  of  the  diocese 
where  the  Bishop  lived.  He  arrived 
just  in  time  for  five-o’clock  tea,  a  meal 
to  which  he  was  a  complete  stranger. 
After  tea,  the  Bishop  asked  him  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  Evensong.  When 
they  returned  to  the  house,  the  Bishop, 
remarking  that  it  was  quite  time  they 
went  upstairs,  lit  a  candle  and 
showed  his  guest  to  his  room.  It  was 
then  just  seven  o’clock,  and  though 
the  old  clergyman  thought  it  was 
rather  early  to  retire,  still,  admiring 
the  Bishop  for  such  simple  habits,  he 
prepared  for  bed.  He  had  just  put 
out  the  light  and  lain  down  to  sleep, 
wishing  he  bad  eaten  a  little  more  tea, 
when  a  booming  noise  rang  through 
the  house  and  smote  upon  bis  ear. 
Quick  as  thought  he  sprang  from  his 
bed,  and  shouting  “Fire!”  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  rushed  out  on  to  the  land¬ 
ing,  just  in  time  to  meet  the  Bishop, 
with  a  lady  on  bis  arm,  going  down  to 
dinner.  The  sequel  to  the  story  has 
never  been  divulged,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  this  is  not  a  personal  reminis¬ 
cence. 

A  rather  amusing  story  is  told  of 
another  Bishop.  A  certain  layman  in 
the  diocese  brought  a  complaint 
against  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
for  various  ritualistic  practices.  In 
making  his  indictment,  he  reserved 
the  worst  till  last,— “And  would  you 

believe  it,  my  lord?  Mr. - kisses  his 

stole.”  Whether  the  Bishop  approved 
of  the  piece  of  ritual  or  not,  history 
does  not  relate,  but  his  sense  of  humor 
came  to  his  rescue  at  at  the  moment. 

“Well,  Mr.  - ,  you  will  be  the  first 

to  admit  that  that’s  a  good  deal  better 
than  if  be  stole  a  kiss.”  That  reminds 
one  of  the  story  (is  it  an  old  one?)  of 
the  reply  made  by  a  bishop  on  a  sim¬ 
ilar  occasion.  A  very  just  complaint 
was  brought  before  him  that  a  certain 
clergyman  in  the  diocese  was  wearing 
an  Oxford  Master’s  hood,  when,  as  a 


matter  of  fact,  he  had  no  such  degree. 
“I  call  it,  my  lord,”  said  the  complain¬ 
ant,  “wearing  a  lie  on  his  back.”  “We 
need  not  use  quite  so  strong  a  word, 
Mr.  Smith,”  the  Bishop  replied  in  his 
blandest  manner,  “call  it  a  falsehood." 

While  dealing  with  the  dangerous 
subject  of  bishops,  the  following  is,  I 
believe,  a  true  story.  A  certain 
Bishop,  in  travelling  through  his  dio¬ 
cese,  had  occasion  to  change  at  a  way- 
side  junction.  While  waiting  for  his 
train,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of 
making  friends  with  the  station-mas¬ 
ter.  One  of  the  kindest-hearted  men, 
he  was  very  fond  of  trying  to  enter 
into  the  varied  interests  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  However, 
on  this  occasion  he  did  not  find  it 
easy  to  discover  the  exact  topic  in 
which  his  new  friend  was  interested. 
So,  reluctantly,  be  fell  back  on  his 
particular  “shop,”  1.  e.,  the  traffic.  “I 
suppose,  with  the  race  meeting  taking 
place  to-day,  there  has  been  some  very 
heavy  traffic  on  your  line?”  Inad¬ 
vertently,  the  Bishop  had  indeed 
touched  the  station-master’s  weak 
point,— not  the  traffic,  but  racing.  So 
for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  lis¬ 
tened,  in  his  kindly  way,  to  the  various 
merits  of  the  horses  engaged  in  the 
St  Leger,  and  their  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess.  At  last,  to  the  Bishop’s  great  re¬ 
lief,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  train  ar¬ 
rived,  and,  shaking  hands  with  his 
racing  friend,  he  got  into  a  carriage. 
He  had  not  travelled  very  far,  how¬ 
ever,  when,  the  train  having  pulled  up, 
he  beard  the  station-master’s  voice 

asking  if  the  Bishop  of - was  in  the 

train.  Hastily  the  Bishop  declared  his 
presence.  Of  course,  his  fellow  pas¬ 
sengers  in  the  third-class  carriage  (it 
was  the  Bishop’s  boast  that  he  always 
travelled  third),  were  on  the  qui  vive 
to  know  what  the  station-master 
wanted  with  the  Bishop,  while  quite 
a  little  knot  of  spectators  gathered 
round  the  carriage  window.  Up 
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comes  the  official,  making  a  prodigious 
salute  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  dig¬ 
nity.  “I’ve  just  received  a  wire,  my 

lord,  from  the  station-master  at  - , 

asking  me  to  tell  your  lordship  that 
Donovan  won  the  Leger.”  The 
Bishop’s  astonishment  and  chagrin  at 
his  friend’s  kindly  thought  of  him  can 
be  better  imagined  than  described,  es¬ 
pecially  when  he  beard  the  titter  from 
those  assembled  on  the  platform,  and 
noticed  the  increased  Interest  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  his  compan¬ 
ions  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  It  is 
said  that  his  lordship  is  more  wary 
as  to  the  subjects  he  touches  upon  in 
talking  to  casual  acquaintances. 

From  bishops  to  vergers  is  a  far 
cry,  but  still,  in  many  cathedrals,  the 
verger  is  a  dignitary  only  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  Bishop  himself.  I  re¬ 
member,  as  a  boy,  a  verger  of  one  of 
our  northern  cathedrals,  who  was  one 
of  its  most  splendid  ornaments.  He 
was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  his 
office,  and,  so  long  as  he  had  bis  gown 
on  his  back,  and  his  wand  in  his  hand, 
scarcely  deigned  to  greet  his  friends, 
save  with  the  stiCfest  of  bows.  And, 
so  long  as  be  was  thus  clothed  with 
the  robes  of  office,  nothing  could  ex¬ 
tract  from  him  any  criticism  of  either 
cathedral  or  chapter,  though  many 
were  the  attempts  made.  However, 
on  one  occasion  he  was  to  some  extent 
moved  from  bis  attitude  of  dignified 
silence.  There  had  recently  been 
erected  a  marble  pulpit,  very  hand¬ 
some  in  itself,  but  certainly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
A  visitor,  who  knew  his  peculiarity, 
ventured  to  sound  him  on  the  subject 
of  this  new  pulpit.  “Now,  what  is  your 

opinion  about  it,  Mr. -  ?’’  he  asked. 

At  first  there  came  over  his  face  the 
old  stolid  look,  but  on  this  one  occasion 
his  feelings  were  too  much  for  him. 
A  compromise  was  the  result.  “Speak¬ 
ing,  sir,  as  a  verger,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  but  in  praise  of  the  donors;  but. 


if  you  ask  me  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a 
verger,’’  (and  then  he  fell  into  collo¬ 
quial  language),  “I  don’t  think  nothing 
of  it  or  its  art,’’— a  very  pretty  distinc¬ 
tion,  that,  between  a  man  and  a  ver¬ 
ger. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  really  smart 
retort  given  by  one  who  was  a  weil- 
known  verger  in  the  eastern  counties. 
The  church  possessed  a  valuable 
Bible,  which  was  only  used  on  Sun¬ 
days.  During  the  week  it  was  kept 
in  a  box  which  rather  curiously 
formed  the  stand  upon  which  the 
reader  of  the  lessons  stood.  On  one 
occasion,  when  this  was  being  shown 
to  a  visitor,  the  remark  was  made  that 
it  did  not  seem  very  reverent  for  even 
a  clergyman  to  tread  upon  the  Bible. 
“Pardon  me,’’  the  old  verger  replied; 
“in  this  church,  sir,  we  take  our  stand 
upon  the  Scriptures.’’  At  a  church 
in  one  of  our  northern  towns,  where 
I  was  curate  for  a  time,  there  was  a 
verger  who  was  very  clever  at  turning 
his  hand  to  any  particular  job  that 
wanted  doing,  and  rather  prided  him¬ 
self  on  his  powers  of  decorative  art. 
The  church,  which  was  very  poor  and 
very  ugly,  offered  him  a  fine  field  for 
the  exercise  of  these  powers.  One  day 
he  asked  my  vicar  to  come  and  see  a 
kind  of  cardboard  erection  which  he 
had  made  to  go  over  the  altar.  I  believe 
the  proper  term  for  it  is  a  baldacchlno. 
The  vicar,  having  duly  admired  it,  and 
thanked  the  verger,  added,  “I  am 
afraid  we  shall  need  a  faculty  to  put 
it  up,  Mr.  P.”  “Oh,  no,  sir,’’  was  the 
reply,  “it’s  very  light,  it’ll  only  need  a 
few  tin  tacks.’’ 

I  was  glad  to  see  In  your  “Pages 
from  a  Private  Diary’’  some  kindly 
references  to  the  much  abused  “vicar- 
ess”  and  her  blankets.  In  confirma¬ 
tion  of  what  your  amusing  contributor 
says  as  to  the  favorable  opinion  gener¬ 
ally  held  of  her  by  the  village  matrons, 
some  farm  laborers  were  talking  to 
me  on  the  subject  not  long  ago,  while 
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I  was  endeavoring  to  entice  the  wily 
pike  from  his  lair  in  one  of  the  fen 
“drains.”  I  may  say  that  my  fishing 
costume  entirely  concealed  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  parson,  so  their  testimony 
was  unbiassed.  It  was  election  time, 
and  evidently  the  “red  van”  fraternity 
had  waxed  eloquent  on  squires  and 
squiresses,  vicars  and  vicaresses.  My 
friends’  comments  were  simple  in  the 
extreme:  “We  wish  as  ’ow  there  were 
a  few  more  of  them  sort  ’bout;  it’s 
well  enough  for  them  to  laugh  as  ’asn’t 
to  keep  a  wife  and  bairns  on  fourteen 
bob  a  week.”  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  talk,  the  village  folk 
would  have  a  harder  time  if  there  was 
no  hall  and  no  parsonage.  Indeed, 
many  are  the  strange  requests  made 
to  the  parson.  Only  the  other  day  a 
message  was  brought  to  a  friend  of 
mine  that  “old  Mr.  Jones  would  be 

glad  if  Mr.  -  would  give  him  the 

loan  of  his  trousers,  as  he  wanted  to 
go  to  the  cemetery  to  a  funeral.”  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Jones  would  not  want 
them  for  more  than  an  hour  was  made 
a  great  point  of,  as  though,  in  the 

Cornhtll  Magazine. 


meantime,  the  curate  would  have  to 
go  to  bed  till  the  trousers  returned. 
To  thoroughly  appreciate  the  situation, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  known  Mr. 
Jones,  who  had  the  unenviable  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  dirtiest  old  man  in 
the  parish. 

Easter  time  is  a  great  season  for 
weddings.  A  friend  of  mine  was 
Joining  together  in  the  bonds  of  matri¬ 
mony  a  certain  widower  and  a  young 
lady  who  was  the  happy  owner  of  no 
less  than  five  Christian  names.  These 
had  to  be  written  on  a  piece  of  paper 
for  the  bridegroom’s  assistance  at  the 
critical  moment  of  plighting  troth.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  (as  the 
papers  always  say),  the  happy  couple 
returned  to  the  vestry  for  the  purpose 
of  signing  the  register.  The  clerk 
was  anxious  to  know  by  which  of  the 
five  names  the  bridegroom  intended 
to  recognize  his  bride.  “Weel,”  said 
the  gay  widower,  “I  shall  call  ’er  the 
same  as  I  called  the  last  un;  she’ll  be 
‘the  missus’  same  as  t’other”,— I  sup¬ 
pose  as  a  tender  reminiscence  of  the 
happy  days  passed  with  the  “last  un.” 

Stewart  F.  L.  Bemays. 


IN  HASTE. 

From  far,  from  eve  and  morning. 
And  yon  twelve-winded  sky, 
The  stuff  of  life  to  knit  me 
Blew  hither;  here  am  I. 

Now— for  a  breath  I  tarry. 

Nor  yet  disperse  apart— 

Take  my  hand  quick  and  tell  me. 
What  have  you  In  your  heart? 

Speak  now,  and  I  will  answer; 

How  shall  I  help  you,  say; 

Ere  to  the  wind’s  twelve  quarters 
I  take  my  endless  way? 


A.  E.  Housman. 
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When  George  I.  asked  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  if  he  was  a  Freemason  and  Hor¬ 
ace  replied,  “No,  sir;  I  never  was  any¬ 
thing,”  he  gave  the  clue  to  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  to  his  life.  When  it  has  been 
said  that  he  was  the  third  son  of  the 
great  Sir  Robert,  bom  in  1717,  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  that  he  trav¬ 
elled  in  Italy  with  Gray,  the  poet,  that 
he  built  and  decorated  Strawberry  Hill, 
became  the  fourth  Earl  of  Orford  in 
1791,  and  died  in  1797,  the  essential 
facts  of  his  history  have  been  given. 
He  wrote,  indeed,  “The  Castle  of 
Otranto,”  which  nobody  reads,  and 
“The  Mysterious  Mother,”  which  no  one 
could  act;  “Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  Richard  III.,”  of  which 
most  people  have  never  even  heard, 
and  the  “Letters,”  which  are  for  all 
time. 

Horace  is,  indeed,  as  much  the  king  of 
letter  writers,  as  Shakespeare  is  the 
king  of  poets.  W'hat  other  man  or  wom¬ 
an  (“Letter  writing  is  a  province  in 
which  women  will  always  shine  supe¬ 
riorly,”  says  Horace  gallantly,  and 
with  a  smile  in  his  sleeve  perhaps) 
could  have  written  letters  sufficient  to 
fill  nine  fat  volumes,  and  never  a  dull 
page  in  them  all?  Who  else  could  have 
corresponded  with  that  prosy  envoy  to 
Tuscany,  on  whom  he  had  not  set  eyes 
“for  nine  and  thirty  years,”  and  with 
whom  he  had  “no  acquaintance  in  com¬ 
mon  but  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Europe,”  and  been  at  all  times  inimit¬ 
ably  gay,  light,  easy,  witty  as  he  was? 

The  “Letters”  are,  in  fact,  the  model 
of  what  letters  should  be,  and  are  also, 
it  may  be  safely  said,  what  letters 
never  will  be  again.  I  think  they  are 
artificial,  and  it  may  be  true  enough 
that  Horace  drew  up  very  careful 
draughts  of  them  before  he  sat  down 
to  write,  and  used  the  very  same  hm 


mot  to  a  great  many  of  his  correspond¬ 
ents,— they  are,  at  least,  the  perfection 
of  art,  which  is  to  seem  like  nature. 
One  subject  flows  into  another  with  the 
most  perfect  spontaneity.  It  Is  Impos¬ 
sible  to  say  whether  Horace  Is  hap¬ 
pier  when  he  is  writing  of  the  trial  for 
treason  of  the  brave  old  rebel,  Balmer- 
Ino  (where  he  allows  himself  to  display 
a  little  feeling  almost)  or  of  the  trial 
for  bigamy  of  the  notorious  Duchess 
of  Kingston.  He  glides  with  an  infin¬ 
itely  easy  grace  from  the  American 
War  and  the  very  worst  prognostica¬ 
tions  for  the  future  of  his  own  country 
to  a  card-party  at  the  Countes'i  of  Suf¬ 
folk’s,  or  to  a  little  story,  that  shocks 
even  my  Lady  Ossory,  to  whom  he 
sends  It,  and  w’ho  Is  In  general,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  not  at  all  over  particular.  Now 
he  is  describing  a  “supper  after  the 
opera  .  .  .  with  a  set  of  the  most 
fashionable  company,”  now  “Straw¬ 
berry  at  lilac  tide,”  and  now  the  boot- 
iklns  he  is  trying  for  the  relief  of  the 
gout  from  which,  or  from  the  dread  of 
which,  he  is  suffering  with  a  great  deal 
of  spirit  and  cynicism  all  his  life.  Now 
it  is  the  affairs— the  very  unfortunate 
affairs— of  the  mad  Lord  Orford,  his 
nephew,  that  he  is  discussing  with 
Mann,  or  some  particularly  dogmatic 
criticism  on  books  or  their  authors  he 
is  laying  down  (posterity  has  refuted 
most  of  Horace’s  literary  judgments, 
and  one  can  fancy  his  perfectly  affable 
indifference  to  its  degenerate  opinions), 
or  the  character  of  a  servant  for  which 
he  is  writing  to  Lord  Harcourt.  But 
whatever  he  describes,  and  he  de¬ 
scribes  everything,  or  whatever  char¬ 
acter  he  gives  of  men  and  their  works, 
he  first  describes,  directly  or  indirectly, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  himself. 

Horace  is  bom  artificial,  one  fancies. 
He  is  from  the  first  an  odd,  puny,  sickly. 
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wbimsical  little  being,  with  none  of  the  talking  and  laughing  among  them- 
coarse  robustness  of  the  old  Sir  Robert,  selves  In  groups,  here  my  Lady  Wal- 
and  a  fatal  accusing  likeness  instead,  pole  and  there  my  Lord  Hervey,  and  in 
say  some,  to  a  very  different  person,  the  center  her  great  Grace  of  Kendal, 
My  Lady,  the  flighty  mother  with  Lord  who  is  perfectly  kindly  as  well  as  Im- 
Hervey’s  evil  name  coupled  every-  moral,  and  calls  the  little  would-be- 
where  with  hers,  can  have  no  reason  to  courtier  to  her  knees  and  pats  him  on 
love  too  well  the  little  boy  whose  child-  his  head  with  a  fat  hand  to  encourage 
ish  face  and  nature  at  once  accuse  and  and  brace  him  up,  as  it  were,  for  the 
condemn  her.  Sir  Robert  has  his  other  interview.  One  can  see  clearer  still  the 
sons,  and  his  coarse  pleasures,  and  his  little  pale,  wondering  child,  suitably 
great  politics  to  occupy  him,  and  awed,  and  yet  so  oddly  shrewd  and 
couldn’t  naturally  bother  himself  much  observant  that  even  In  the  Presence 
about  a  weakly  child,  who  will  die  itself  he  looks  at  Majesty  and  its  sur- 
young,  says  every  one,  even  if  there  roundings  with  something  of  that  keen- 
were  no  reasons  to  make  him  unjust,  ness  and  sarcasm  with  which,  later  on, 
harsh,  and  neglectful.  he  regards  the  whole  of  life. 

So  the  boy  grows  up  as  solitary  chil-  After  the  blazing  light  of  this  Inter- 
dren  do,  odd,  precocious,  and  unnatural,  view  he  retires  again  into  the  darkness 
shrinking,  terrifled  perhaps,  from  bis  of  his  solitary  childhood  and  the 
father,  when  be  encounters  him  by  gloomy  London  house  and  daily  lessons 
chance  on  the  stairs,  or  in  the  passages  perhaps  (Horace  is  always  busy  learn- 
of  the  great  London  house,  and  clam-  Ing  what  no  lessons  can  teach  him,  and 
bering  to  his  nursery  window  to  watch  has  a  flne  contempt  hereafter  for  the 
his  lady  mother,  very  flne,  patched  and  string  of  facts  called  knowledge),  and 
powdered,  one  may  be  sure,  going  to  is  next  heard  of  at  Eton,  where,  as  may 
the  Drawing  Room  in  her  chair.  The  be  supposed,  he  is  not  at  all  popular, 
little  Horace  is  playing  at  Courts  and  not  being  nearly  vigorous  enough  for 
Kings  and  Queens  when  other  children  games,  and  having,  even  as  a  boy,  a 
are  engaged,  much  more  wholesomely,  pretty  turn  for  cynicism,  not  at  all  ap- 
wlth  balls  and  kites.  He  experiences  predated  by  the  robust  English  youths, 
at  a  very  early  age  a  queer  childish  his  companions.  Then  he  is  grown  up, 
passion  to  kiss  the  hand  of  His  Most  nnd  at  Cambridge.  After  this  he 
Gracious  and  Germanic  Majesty  makes  the  famous  Italian  tour  with 
George  I.,  and  is  accordingly  taken  by  Gray,  the  poet,  who  quarrels  with  him. 
his  mother  (it  Is  one  of  the  few  things  or  with  whom  he  quarrels — it  does  not 
she  is  recorded  as  having  done  for  him,  matter  which — before  he  returns  to 
and  that  quite  a  doubtful  beneflt  per-  England,  takes  his  seat  in  Parliament 
haps)  to  the  Mistress,  and  by  the  Mis-  (he  is  such  a  very  dilettante  and  sar- 
tress  into  the  august  Presence  itself,  castle  politician  as  to  be  in  favor  with 
Years  after,  Horace  tells  the  story,  re-  no  party),  buys  the  ground  near  Twlck- 
memberlng  the  details  quite  faithfully,  enham,  and  begins  the  greatest  work 
and  dwelling  upon  it  very  characterls-  and  enterprise  of  his  life,  the  building 
tlcally  as  the  one  supremely  important  and  decoration  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
event  of  his  childhood,  before  which  all  Horace  is  now  exactly  thirty  years 
the  other  events  are  dwarfed  into  noth-  old.  He  looks  out  from  his  pictures, 
ingness.  One  can  see,  as  in  a  picture,  mostly  taken  about  this  period,  or  a 
that  ante-room  of  Majesty,  with  the  little  later,  with  the  frail,  slight  figure 
courtiers,  who  are  the  courtiers  of  the  (he  is  not  so  very  far  removed  from  the 
Mistress  much  more  than  of  the  King,  “decrepit  skeleton”  he  calls  himself). 
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the  dandified  dress,  the  affected  atti¬ 
tude,  a  high,  pale  forehead,  a  mobile 
mouth  very  humorous  and  sarcastic, 
and  eyes  intensely  shrewd,  bright,  and 
penetrating.  In  the  later  portraits  he 
is  usually  holding  a  pen,  negligently,  as 
It  were,  in  his  frail  hand,  and  has  a  few 
books  (a  very  few,  and  idly  thrown  to¬ 
gether,  to  show  that  Horace  is  simply 
the  dilettante  fine  gentleman  with  a 
graceful  amateur  taste  for  letters,  and 
nothing  at  all  in  common  with  the  vul¬ 
gar  person  who  writes  seriously  for 
money),  and  in  the  background  a  hand¬ 
some  thunderstorm,  and  the  Gothic  tur¬ 
rets  of  Strawberry. 

When  the  place  is  built— it  takes  teu 
years  in  the  building  (Horace  is  always 
-coming  down  from  town,  no  doubt  with 
a  number  of  emendations  in  his  “close 
little  hand”  on  the  architectural  plans 
under  his  arm,  to  harass  the  stolid 
souls  of  the  Georgian  builders  with  his 
finicking  French  notions  about  grottoes 
and  arches)— it  is  characteristic  of  the 
owner  as  no  place  has  been  characteris¬ 
tic  of  any  man  before  or  since.  He  re¬ 
gards  it,  it  would  appear,  from  the 
“Letters,”  as  a  woman  regards  her 
child,  or  a  man  his  ambition.  His  heart 
is  set  upon  it,  at  least,  as  it  is  set  upon 
nothing  else  in  the  world.  It  is  his 
cynic  pleasure  to  stake  his  happiness 
on  a  “little  plaything  house,”  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  bric-a-brac  china  rather  than 
on  such  bric-a-brac  as  fame,  place  or 
fortune.  He  scoffs  at  himself,  as  It 
were,  and  justifies  himself  in  a  breath, 
for  his  worship  of  a  mistress  who  is 
not  more  slight,  and  much  less  capric¬ 
ious  than  any  fine  lady  to  whom  he 
might  have  given  his  heart.  The  place 
has  such  an  Irrestible  attraction  for 
him  that  he  is  always  coming  down  to 
it  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  abomina¬ 
bly  damp,  and  that  he  is  much  more  ill 
here  than  in  Arlington  Street.  He  Is 
not  deterred  from  It  even  when  the 
roads  which  surround  it  are  impassable 
to  his  friends  (and  Horace  is  always 
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cynically  sociable)  and  to  everybody 
except  highwaymen.  He  comes  to  it 
“in  lilac  tide”  from  a  thousand  engage¬ 
ments  and  the  middle  of  the  season,— in 
the  autumn  when  the  fogs  are  rising 
from  the  river.  “Had  an  assembly,” 
says  he,  “and  the  rheumatism  .  .  . 
and  shall  plant  the  roses  against  my 
treillage  to-morrow.” 

He  rises  here,  as  everywhere,  very 
late.  He  can  see  from  his  window,  as 
he  makes  that  particularly  careful 
toilet,  the  “enamelled  meadows  and 
filagree  hedges,”  and  the  artificial 
bowers  and  grottoes  of  the  garden,  and, 
no  doubt,  that  gardener,  “incredibly 
ignorant  and  a  mule,”  who  exasperates 
him  for  five  and  twenty  years,  and  with 
whom,  somehow,  even  then  he  can’t 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  part.  He  break¬ 
fasts  presently  with  his  dogs,  and  the 
rest  of  the  day,  except  when  he  drives 
at  noon  (towards  town  most  likely)  or 
“takes  a  little  card”  in  the  evening 
with  Princess  Amelia  at  Gunnersbury, 
devotes  himself  to  walking  about  his 
grounds  or  among  that  immortal  collec¬ 
tion  of  vertu  with  which  Strawberry  is 
crowded  from  roof  to  cellar. 

The  collection  Is  Itself  so  bizarre  that 
the  infinite  delight  It  affords  to  the 
most  bizarre  creature  who  ever  lived  is 
no  wonder  perhaps.  It  ranges  with  a 
delightfully  cynical  impartiality  from 
“little  copies”  of  Lely’s  frail  beauties  to 
serene-faced  Italian  Madonnas.  Here 
Horace  can  stop  to  contemplate  the 
famous  bust  of  Vespasian  or  the  spurs 
worn  by  William  III.  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne,  and  there  “Queen  Mary’s 
comb  and  Wolsey’s  red  hat.”  Here, 
too,  is  the  Holbein  Chamber  and  the 
armor  of  Francis  I.,  a  landscape  by 
Lady  D1  Beauclerk,  a  clock  given  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the 
dogs  modelled  in  terra  cotta  by 
Horace’s  cousin,  Mrs.  Darner.  There  is 
some  delicious  new  old  china,  too, 
bought  at  an  auction  at  Christie’s,  de¬ 
lightful  old  books,  and  the  private 
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printing-press  (which  is  always  flood¬ 
ing  the  world  with  fashionable  rubbish, 
and  a  little  good  matter  too,  incident¬ 
ally)  for  Horace  to  turn  to  w'hen  the 
other  objects  bore  him.  No  doubt 
when  the  gout,  or  the  other  oft  inflrmi- 
ties  of  his  nervous  body  prevent  him— 
as  must  very  often  happen— from  go¬ 
ing  out  of  an  evening,  he  continues 
compiling  his  “Catalogue  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors,”  does  a  “Fugitive 
Piece”  or  a  couple  of  pages  of  the  “His¬ 
toric  Doubts,”  before  he  writes  to 
Mann  (“Sure  Orestes  and  Pylades,  if 
they  were  inseparable,  could  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  compare  to  us  who  have  not 
set  eyes  on  one  another  for  nine 
and  thirty  years,”  says  he)  one  of 
those  letters  which  have  made  him 
immortal. 

His  mode  of  life  in  Arlington  Street 
(he  always  leaves  Strawberry  regret¬ 
fully,  and  w’lth  some  tug  at  the  heart¬ 
strings,  at  which  he  usually  remembers 
to  sneer)  forms,  if  possible,  an  even  bet¬ 
ter  subject  for  his  correspondence  than 
the  collection  and  Strawberry.  Here 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  everything, — eter¬ 
nally  at  “Masquerades,  Ranelaghs, 
Vauxhalls,  and  Rldottos,”  “Fandangos, 
festinos,  and  regattas,”  “a  sumptuous 
ball  at  the  Pantheon,”  silver  loo  with 
a  princess,  “Pam”  with  a  duchess,  in 
the  hearing  of  the  very  latest  bit  of 
political  scandal,  of  the  newest  news 
from  America,  and  the  best  of  good 
stories  (Horace’s  good  stories  always 
leave  something  to  be  desired  in  point 
of  delicacy  and  nothing  in  wit)  of  the 
bigamist  Maid  of  Honor.  One  can  but 
suppose  that  it  is  the  keen  activity  of 
the  man’s  spirit  which  animates  the 
weakly  body  to  survive  such  a  fury  of 
dissipation,  and  which  makes  him,  even 
from  a  sick  bed,  a  lord  among  wits  and 
a  brilliant  social  power.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  society  (unless  It  be  tough  old 
.Johnson’s  perhaps)  in  which  he  is  not 
much  more  than  welcome. 

One  can  fancy  with  what  eagerness 
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the  great  ladies  of  the  day  watch  for 
the  appearance  of  tliat  lean  flgure, 
with  its  keen,  bright  eyes,  mincing 
walk,  dandifled  dress,  and  thousand  af¬ 
fectations  of  manner,  in  their  drawing¬ 
rooms.  Horace  can  talk  well.  It  seems, 
as  he  can  write  well,  upon  the  state  of 
the  weather  even,  or  the  crops.  He 
goes  round  the  company  with  his  snuff¬ 
box— a  curio  picked  up  at  an  auction- 
in  his  hand,  whispering  his  last  moi 
(which  is  not  always,  it  appears,  as  per¬ 
fectly  spontaneous  as  it  sounds)  to  this 
woman  or  to  that.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
W’lth  Lady  Sneerw’ell  that  the  malice  of 
a  good  thing  is  the  barb  that  makes  it 
stick,  and  is  at  no  time  the  gauche 
scrupulous  person  who  will  spoil  an 
epigram  to  save  a  reputation.  He 
stands  by,  as  it  were,  for  a  minute,  tak¬ 
ing  snuff  with  his  gouty  Angers,  and 
w’atchlng  the  effect  of  his  own  wit  be¬ 
fore  he  crosses  over  to  tell  George  Sel- 
wyn  or  “pretty  Lady  Craven”  (the  very 
highest  ladies  in  the  land  listen  to  the 
most  dubious  anecdotes  with  perfect 
pleasure  and  complacency)  the  last 
Court  scandal. 

The  great  name  he  bears  admits  him 
Into  the  very  highest  political  circles, 
where  he  finds  out  quite  early  in  his  life 
that  “a  Whig  may  be  a  fool  and  a  Tory 
must  be  so.”  He  is  for  many  years  on 
terms  of  familiar  friendship  with  Prin¬ 
cess  Amelia,  growing  old  at  Gunners- 
bury,  and  plays  at  “faro,  for  which 
there  is  a  rage,”  any  number  of  times, 
with  ladies  much  more  influential  than 
princesses.  He  is  at  Court  continually, 
and,  having  kissed  the  hand  of  George 
I.,  lives  to  talk  with  George  IV.  and 
William  IV.  He  sees  in  his  youth  the 
beautiful  heroines  of  De  Grammont 
and  great  Sarah  of  Marlborough.  He 
mixes,  in  fact,  all  his  life  with  persons 
whose  names,  for  a  great  variety  of 
reasons,  have  become  immortal.  He  is 
always  haunting  the  best  clubs  and  the 
best  societies.  No  man  who  ever  lived, 
lived  so  much  a  life  of  fashion,  and 
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spent  his  every  spare  moment  despis-  is  scarcely  one  of  his  notable  contem- 
ing  and  chronicling  it  poraries  on  whom  he  does  not,  some- 

The  character  of  Horace  Walpole  is  where  or  other,  express  his  views, 
filled,  indeed,  with  a  thousand  contra-  Here  is  “Boswell,  the  quintessence  of 
dictions.  His  opinions  both  of  the  men  busybodies,”  and  Goldsmith,  “an  idiot 
of  his  time,  the  world  they  live  in,  and  with  once  or  twice  a  fit  of  parts.”  One 
of  a  thousand  abstract  questions  be-  day  he  is  polishing  his  courtliness  as 
sides,  are  as  odd  and  contradictory  as  it  were,  to  write  the  panegyric  to  Gib- 
the  man  himself,  and  must  somewhat  bon  on  the  first  volume  of  the  “Decline 
astonish  the  persons  to  whom  he  ex-  and  Fall,”  and  the  next  complimenting 
presses  them  with  a  perfect  openness,  serious  Miss  More  (Horace’s  corre- 
He  has  in  the  world  of  letters,  at  least,  spondence  with  the  admirable  Hannah 
a  partiality  for  his  friends— not  a  little  is  so  dreadfully  polite  and  artificial  as 
unexpected  in  such  a  cynic  worldling —  to  suggest  that  he  found  her  much  too 
which  makes  him  find  dull  Mann  of  worthy  to  be  attractive)  on  that 
Tuscany,  a  wit  and  spirituel,  turns  Con-  “charming  and  very  genteel  poem,  the 
way  into  a  hero,  and  a  number  of  ‘Bas  Bleu.’  ”  Here,  again,  he  is  almost 
vastly  Inferior  and  long  since  forgotten  losing  his  composure  over  the  “brutal 
authors  into  geniuses  of  the  very  first  speeches,”  “fustian”  style  and  “teeth- 
water.  It  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  breaking  diction  of  Johnson,”  or  writ- 
Horace’s  heart— and  much  more  to  the  Ing,  as  a  literary  opinion  to  go  down 
credit  of  his  judgment  than  most  of  his  the  ages,  and  for  the  express  benefit  of 
criticisms — that  he  expresses,  not  once,  the  seriously  learned  person,  that  “an 
but  a  hundred  times,  a  most  sincere  ad-  epic  poem  is  the  art  of  being  as  long  as 
miration  for  the  parts  and  the  “frugal  possible  in  telling  an  uninteresting 
note  of  Gray,”  in  spite  of  that  old  quar-  story.” 

rel,  which  the  poet — only — never  for-  All  Horace’s  notions,  indeed,  are  at 
gives.  As  for  his  admiration  of  Ma-  variance  with  the  ordinary  ideas  of 
dame  de  S§vlgn6,  it  passes  almost  at  the  ordinary  person.  Even  as  to 
once  into  a  heroine-worship.  “I  can  his  health,  he  is  always  doctor- 
scarcely  read  Grammont  and  Madame  Ing  himself  with  cold  water  and  ab- 
de  S6vlgn§,”  says  he,  “because  I  know  stinence,  in  an  age  when  such  treat- 
them  by  heart.”  That  ebony  cabinet  ment  is  taken  to  be  the  one  thing  that 
where  the  good  lady  kept  the  pens  with  kills.  He  will  walk  about  the  gardens 
which  she  wrote  so  many  pages  of  at  Strawberry — though  “summer  has 
graceful  nothingness,  is  not  the  least  set  in  with  its  usual  severity” — without 
treasured  object  of  the  Strawberry  col-  either  hat  or  great  coat,  and,  what  is 
lection.  Horace  is  always  reiterating  far  more  aggravating,  outlives  all  his 
her  praises.  The  fluent  Prench-Engllsh  contemporaries  to  tell  the  tale.  He 
of  his  own  style  (some  one  says  of  him  defies  the  faculty  in  the  most  unortho- 
that  he  is  the  best  Frenchman  ever  dox  manner  all  his  life;  won’t  have 
born  on  British  soil)  suggests  that  he  anything  to  do  with  their  pills  and  their 
may  even,  consciously  or  uncon-  potions,  their  everlasting  bleedings, 
sclously,  model  his  writing  on  hers.  As  and  their  pompous  ignorance,  and 
for  ray  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  other  Is  always  recommending,  on  his 
rival  letter-writer,  Horace  is  “much  In  own  account,  a  quack  nostrum  called 
doubt  of  his  Ijordship’s  wit,  since  I  James’s  powder  (which  cures  all  dis¬ 
have  finished  his  letters,”  while  he  can’t  eases  or  none,  according  to  fancy), 
speak  of  my  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon-  and  the  famous  bootikins  for  the 
tagu  without  spite  and  slander.  There  relief  of  the  gout,  from  which  every 
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one  of  any  ancestry  suffers  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Horace’s  philosophy— light,  and  yet 
with  a  deeper  note,  too,  in  it  sometimes 
—and  the  bizarre  nature  of  his  views 
upon  life,  offend,  no  doubt,  many  other 
persons  besides  Macaulay.  Horry  Is 
such  a  fool,  for  instance,  that  he  isn’t 
at  all  minded  to  be  great,  and  is  very 
much  minded  to  be  happy.  He  is  like 
every  body  else  in  that  he  knows  Inde- 
I)endence  and  obscurity,  and  a  little 
fortune,  mean  content,  and  like  nobody 
else  in  that  he  acts  according  to  that 
knowledge.  He  watches  in  town,  per¬ 
haps,  at  those  fine  parties— did  ever 
man  go  to  so  many?— his  friends  in¬ 
triguing  for  power,  hanging  feverishly 
on  a  great  man’s  frown  or  smile,  “wad¬ 
ing”  sometimes  “through  every  kennel 
to  keep  one’s  place,"  and  sacrificing 
youth,  health,  peace,  for  that  “momen¬ 
tary  rattle,”  ambition.  He  has  no  stake 
in  the  great  game  himself.  He  Is  only 
the  onlooker  who  sees  most  of  it;  and 
lie  goes  back  to  Twickenham,  where, 
having  played  with  the  dogs  and  visited 
Mrs.  Clive  (if  the  roads  permit)  at 
Little  Strawberry,  he  incorporates  into 
a  letter  his  views  of  the  play.  “The 
more  garlands  you  wear  the  sooner  you 
may  be  sacrificed.”  “As  an  acquain¬ 
tance,  the  world  amuses  me.  It  is  horri¬ 
ble  to  be  its  master  or  its  slave.”  “I 
was  bom  at  the  top  of  the  world;  have 
long  been  nobody,  and  am  content  to  be 
so.”  “There  is  no  wisdom  comparable 
to  that  of  exchanging  the  realities  of 
life  for  dreams.”  “Honors  make  one  .a 
slave  to  etiquette,  and  powers  to  solici¬ 
tation.”  “I  never  wished  to  be  any- 
body,  that  is,  anything  ....  per¬ 
sisted  in  my  own  nothinghood.  I  hated 
Parliament,  resolved  to  quit  It,  and  did; 
was  told  I  should  repent,  but  never 
have.  .  .  .  The  sum  of  all  is  that  I 
am  content  with  a  small  house  and  a 
small  garden,  and  being  nobody,”  and 
he  throws  down  his  pen  (which  is  to 
make  him  somebody  after  all),  and 
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spends  the  evening,  not  ill-satisfied, 
scribbling  notes  in  the  margin  of  some 
old  folio  he  is  reading,  with  the  little 
dogs  at  his  feet,  the  pet  squirrel  sipping 
cream  from  a  saucer  on  the  table,  and 
the  “tattling  housekeeper,”  quiet  for  a 
while,  in  the  kitchen. 

What  the  real  nature  of  the  man  Is, 
under  that  shrewd  and  equable  philoso¬ 
phy,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Most  people  find, 
and  tmly  perhaps,  that  Horace  has 
nothing  much  better  than  philosophy  to 
help  him  through  life,  that  his  religion 
is  not  a  little  tainted  with  the  fashion¬ 
able  infidelity  of  the  day,  and  that 
when  he  has  made  his  bow,  as  it  were, 
to  the  Deity  by  a  reference  to  His  ex¬ 
istence  in  a  parenthesis,  he  feels  him¬ 
self  to  have  discharged  his  duty  to 
good  taste  and  the  Almighty.  Horace 
isn’t  very  magnanimous  either.  It  is 
not  good  to  be  his  enemy.  To  be 
whipped  with  his  easy  stinging  satire, 
and  laughing  wit  and  contempt,  would 
be  better,  no  doubt,  than  to  be  poisoned 
with  Pope’s  venom  or  lashed  with 
Swift’s  fury.  But  that  is  all,  Horace 
mocks  so  wickedly  at  the  weak  moral 
points,  and  the  physical  and  mental 
failings,  and  the  little  secret  motives  of 
his  acquaintance,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  posterity,  as  well  as  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  distrusts  him  somehow,  for¬ 
gets  how  much  worse  is  his  bark  than 
his  bite,  and  that  he  had,  for  instance, 
a  supreme  filial  reverence  and  affec¬ 
tion  where  a  lack  of  it  would  have 
been  very  excusable,  a  loyalty  to  his 
own  fiesh  and  blood,  and  “for  his 
friends,  a  most  tender,  generous,  and 
faithful  heart.”  He  is  always  writing 
In  words  of  the  fondest  pride  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  “great  parts”  of  that 
great  father  whose  neglect  and  harsh¬ 
ness  embittered  his  childhood.  He 
speaks  invariably  with  an  infinite  ten¬ 
derness  of  that  light  mother;  and  can’t 
bring  himself  to  forgive  my  Lady 
Wortley  Montagu  (the  malice  is  not 
wholly  unamiable  somehow),  because 
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she  was  the  friend  of  that  mother’s 
rival,  the  Skerrit;  or  because  she  is, 
with  l)er  husband,  the  rigorous  enemy 
of  Sir  Robert.  Horace  will  give  up  bis 
cards  at  the  Princess’s  too,  or,  what  is 
much  more  difficult,  leave  Strawberry 
in  its  spring  loveliness,  and  the  print¬ 
ing-press,  and  the  collection,  and  the 
“Historic  Doubts,”  which  are  only  half- 
written,  and  when  he  is  himself  gouty 
and  suffering,  to  see  to  the  miserable 
affairs  of  Lord  Orford,  his  nephew, 
who  is  mad,  drunken,  and  disreputable 
as  usual,  and  will  never  be  anything 
else.  As  for  his  friendship  with  Mann, 
that,  at  least,  survives  an  absence 
which  would  kill  most  friendships  cer¬ 
tainly;  and  if  Horace  Walpole  did  find 
the  other  Horace  rather  a  convenient 
outlet,  as  it  were,  for  his  own  over-bub¬ 
bling  w'it  and  anecdote,  and  knew  that 
^lann  was  going  to  keep  the  letters— 
for  posterity— it  must  be  remembered 
that  Horace  Walpole  had  to  endure  on 
his  side  the  purgatory  of  wading 
through  Mann’s  dull  answers;  Horace, 
too,  is  the  very  sincere  friend  of  the 
rival  wit,  George  Selwyn,  takes  with  a 
rare  magnanimity  the  whole  blame  of 
that  quarrel  with  Gray  upon  himself, 
has  a  fine  affection,  unimpaired  by 
time,  for  Conway  and  Conway’s 
daughter;  for  his  niece.  Lady  Walde- 
grave;  for  that  charming  and  disreput¬ 
able  old  blind  woman  at  Paris,  and— 
what  a  contradiction  in  that  cynic 
heart!— for  all  little  children. 

He  is  a  great  lover  of  dogs  too— 
Patapan,  Tonton,  and  Rosette  (the  last 
the  legacy  of  Madame  du  Deffand)  are 
certainly  the  most  spoilt  of  their 
species,  and  run  all  over  Strawberry 
after  their  master,  to  the  detriment, 
one  would  have  thought,  of  the  prim 
gardens  and  the  vertu. 

When  Rosette  dies,  presently,  Horace 
fiends  the  most  touching  epitaph  on  a 
dog  ever  written  perhaps,  to  my  Lord 
Nuneham.  “It  has  no  merit,”  he  says, 
“for  it  is  an  imitation,  but  in  coming 


from  the  heart,  if  ever  epitaph  did,  and 
therefore  your  dogmanity  will  not  dis¬ 
like  it.” 

Sweetest  roses  of  the  year 

Strew  around  my  Rose’s  bier; 

Calmly  may  the  dust  repose 

Of  my  faithful,  pretty  Rose. 

The  opening  lines,  at  least,  have  the 
oddest  unllkeness  to  the  popular  con¬ 
ception  of  Horace  Walpole,  if  they 
have  some  affinity  with  the  man  who  Is 
the  friend  and  playfellow  of  little 
children,  and  can’t  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  turn  off  an  old  servant  or  to  give  up 
an  old  ally. 

That  Horace  has  a  heart  not  incapa¬ 
ble  of  greater  emotions  than  sorrows 
for  a  dog’s  death.  Is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted.  He  takes  such  infinite  pains 
to  fence  it  round,  as  it  were,  with  his 
levity  and  his  philosophy.  “All  visions 
that  comfort  one  are  desirable,”  he 
says;  “the  conditions  of  mortality  do 
not  bear  being  pried  into.”  “Old  age  is 
like  dipping  one  in  Styx;  not  above  the 
breadth  of  one’s  heel  is  left  vulner¬ 
able.”  “One  seldom  conquers  one’s 
passions  till  time  has  delivered  them, 
bound  hand  and  foot.”  “It  is  a  folly  to 
be  unh.appy  at  anything  when  felicity 
itself  Is  such  a  phantom.”  And  over 
and  over  again,  “The  world  is  a  comedy 
to  those  that  think,  and  a  tragedy  to 
those  that  feel.”  The  words  are  those, 
not  of  a  man  who  cannot  himself  feel, 
but  of  the  man  afraid  of  feeling;  who 
has  seen  other  lives  shattered  by  pas¬ 
sions,  and  will  hide  his  own  from  such 
storms  behind  his  hobbies,  and  his  col¬ 
lection,  an  easy  selfishness,  light  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  deeper  things  of  life,  and 
a  resolution  reiterated  a  thousand 
times,  and  kept  faithfully,  to  be  “Indif¬ 
ferent  to  everything  serious”  and 
“eager”  about  nothing  but  trifles. 

There  is  a  report  that  In  early  life 
Horace  falls  in  love  with  one  of  the 
beautiful  Fermors,  and  not  being  at 
that  time  very  eligible,  from  a  matrl- 
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monial  point  of  view,  has  his  suit  re¬ 
fused  by  the  lady’s  mother.  If  there  is 
any  foundation  in  the  story,  who  shall 
say?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  whenever 
Horace  alludes  to  my  Lady  Pomfret, 
it  is  in  terms  highly  uncomplimentary 
and  spiteful;  but  then  it  is  Horace’s 
fashion  to  defame  and  abuse  many  per¬ 
sons  who  have  done  him  no  kind  of 
harm;  and  Mama  Pomfret,  very  likely, 
may  be  as  innocent  as  any  of  them.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  by  the  time 
Horace  is  thirty  years  old  he  has 
Strawberry  for  a  mistress,  honestly 
platonic  affections  for  two  or  three  cul¬ 
tivated  women,  the  most  charming 
compliments  and  elegancies  (if  not  too 
much  chivalrous  respect)  for  many 
more,  and  the  dogs,  and  his  lazy 
authorship,  and  comfortable  masculine 
household,  and  the  garden,  and  the 
curios,  and  a  bevy  of  bachelor  friends 
to  keep  him  as  he  is.  He  does  not 
seem  to  miss  the  absence  of  the  female 
element,  in  early  life,  at  all  events.  He 
gets  out  of  life,  one  would  rather 
think,  as  much  enjoyment  as  most  peo¬ 
ple,  and  has  his  love  of  literature  (a  re¬ 
source  from  many  tribulations),  thril¬ 
ling  “Otranto”  (it  thrilled  Horace  and 
his  generation  at  least)  half  finished,  a 
little  party  at  Mrs.  Delany’s  to  meet 
Fanny  Burney,  to  look  forward  to  in 
the  evening,  plenty  of  stories  and  tittle- 
tattle  always  provided  by  the  Court, 
admiring  strangers  coming  to  see 
Strawberry,  and  the  most  witty  and 
amusing  acquaintances  and  friends, 
Horace  is  getting  old  when  he  first 
sees  the  two  good  angels  of  his  life 
(his  experience  of  good  angels  having 
been  hitherto  strictly  limited),  the  Miss 
Berrys.  His  acquaintance  with  them 
ripens  quickly  Into  friendship.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  fancy  the  eagerness 
with  which  Horace— weaker  now  in 
health,  and  cut  off  a  good  deal  from  the 
world  which  he  has  loved— looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  visits  of  these  gay,  fresh, 
sympathetic,  girlish  companions.  He 
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entertains  them,  no  doubt,  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  stories  of  the  world,  as  it  was 
forty,  fifty,  sixty  years  ago.  He  shows 
them  the  collection,— they  are  cultiva¬ 
ted  as  well  as  charming,  and  can  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  He  writes  his  reminiscen¬ 
ces  for  them.  He  writes  of  them  in 
terms  of  fondest  eulogy.  He  writes  to 
them  those  inimitable  letters,  half  play¬ 
ful,  half  tender,  and  yet  with  an  eager 
yearning  affection,  not  a  little  pathetic, 
peeping  between  the  lines  in  spite  of 
himself.  “I  jumped  for  joy,”  he  says, 
—“that  is,  my  heart  did,  which  is  all 
that  remains  of  me  that  is  in  statu 
jumpante— at  the  receipt  of  your  let¬ 
ter.”  He  is  dreadfully  anxious  about 
their  health  and  their  safety  when  they 
are  travelling  abroad,  for  instance.  He 
misses  them  more  than  he  says  even. 
He  is  nearing  that  time,  in  fact,  when 
even  Strawberry,  his  mistress,  can  be 
nothing  to  him,  and  a  little  human  af¬ 
fection  everything.  He  is  infinitely 
grateful  that  his  “wives,”  as  he  calls 
them,  come  out  of  the  crowd  that  Is 
hurrying  past,  fast  growing  indifferent 
to  the  dying  old  wit,  who  was  not  so 
very  long  ago  the  center  of  its  assem¬ 
blies  with  his  mots  in  all  mouths, 
touch  him  as  it  were  with  their  kind 
bands,  wait  on  him  in  his  weariness  of 
mind  and  body,  and  prefer  his  old 
stories  to  all  the  gaieties  of  the  world. 
His  sense  of  humor  is  to  the  last  too 
strong  for  him  to  fancy  himself— crip¬ 
pled  and  dying- in  love.  His  letters, 
which  are  filled  with  the  warmest  af¬ 
fection,  are  never  the  letters  of  a  lover. 
It  is  rather  in  a  tender  gratitude  for  all 
her  goodness  that  he  lays  his  coronet 
(that  new  and  unexpected  coronet),  at 
Miss  Berry’s  feet,  and  urges  her,  not 
once,  but  many  times,  to  marry  him, 
only  that  she  may  wear  it,  and  It  is, 
one  fancies,  to  the  lasting  credit  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  that  neither  sister  will  ac¬ 
cept  any  such  reward,  and  both  desire 
no  prouder  claim  on  fame  than  to  have 
been  Horace  Walpole’s  friends. 
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Horace’s  health,  which  has  long  been,  with  which  he  would  not  be  satisfied 
even  for  him,  wretched,  gets  rapidly  unless  it  should  “supersede  the  last 
worse  now.  He  doesn’t  forget,  indeed,  fashionable  novel  on  the  tables  of 
to  allude  to  it  with  his  usual  gaiety  young  ladies’’)  is  sadly  upset  in  that 
when  he  is  writing— and  he  is  always  brilliant  and  incomparable  essay  with 
writing— to  the  Berrys.  But  there  is  a  the  levity  of  Horace,  who  recorded  gos- 
cry,  somehow,  in  the  jest,  and  one  can  sip  to  amuse  two  girls,  and  “fancied  he 
fancy  beneath  that  mask  of  comedy,  was  writing  history,’’  and  positively 
which  he  has  chosen  to  wear  ail  his  thought  “politics  a  game  where  each 
life  and  won’t  be  coward  enoijgh  to  man  plays  for  himself,’’  and  a  game 

take  off  now,  a  face,  dreadful,  lean,dy-  not  worth  the  winning.  The  serious 

ing,  and  tragic.  He  sits  in  his  chair  by  person  is  vexed  because  Horace  is  so 

the  hour  together,  perhaps,  dreaming  volatile  (“It  is  one  of  the  bad  effects  of 

vaguely  of  old  stories  be  has  heard,  and  living  in  one’s  own  time,’’  says  he, 
of  old  friends  who  have  died.  When  “that  one  never  knows  the  truth  of  it 
any  one  comes  to  see  him  he  rouses  for  till  one  is  dead!’’— which  is  incurably 
a  minute  into  some  faint  refiection  of  volatile,  for  instance),  or  takes  excep- 
his  brilliant  cynic  self,  and  relapses  tlon  to  the  “tinsel  parts’’  which  Horace 
into  apathy.  He  is  in  Berkeley  Square  was  so  characteristically  proud  were 
now,  and  misses  the  collection,  and  the  not  gold.  The  moral  wish  to  know 
gardens,  and  the  silver  streak  of  what  be  did  with  his  talents,  and  his 
Thames  (which  he  was  wont  to  thank  opportunities,  and  his  infiuence;  and 
God  piously  was  between  him  and  the  every  little  penny-a-llner  In  sixpenny 
Duchess  of  Queensberry)  not  at  all.  literary  encyclopaedias  may  be  found 
His  gorgeous  day  is  run,  in  fact.  He  is  gravely  apologizing,  as  it  were,  to  the 
almost  eighty  years  old.  He  looks  at  respectable  for  having  taken  even  a 
the  world  with  dull  eyes  which  see  quarter  of  a  column’s  notice  of  such  a 
nothing.  At  the  last  the  keen  mind  is  ribald,  gossipy,  fine  gentleman, 
the  prey  of  dreadful  delusions,  which  But  it  remains,  not  the  less,  that  the 
the  watchers  round  his  bed— for  there  “Letters”  are  a  possession  forever.  Is 
are  such,  tender  and  faithful  to  the  end  It  a  dull  world,  filled  with  ennui  and 
—cannot  dispel.  One  is  glad  almost  boredom?  Take  down  one  of  the  vol- 
when  the  kindly  shroud  of  death  falls  umes,  and  you  will  wait  with  Horace 
at  length  over  that  grim  picture  of  the  feverishly  for  the  last  news  of  the  war 
wit  dying  witless,  of  the  spoiled  favor-  in  America,  before  he  takes  you  to 
Ite  of  drawing-rooms,  crying  that  he  is  Ranelagb  or  Vauxhall,  illuminated  bril- 
left  to  perish  alone  like  a  dog,  and  for  liantly,  where  are  George  Selwyn,  per- 
soroe  one  to  have  pity  on  him.  He  dies,  haps,  and  Kitty  Clive,  and  that  easy 
and  lives  a  name  forever,  beauty,  my  Lady  Ossory,  with  her 

There  is.  perhaps,  no  man  who  has  mask  in  her  hand,  and  her  lips  smil- 
been  more  used  and  abused  by  poster-  ing. 

Ity  than  Horace  Walpole.  Every  his-  Your  author  comes  out  of  the  shades 
torian  quotes  him,  and  paints  his  pic-  and  stands  beside  you.  He  is  alive,  a 
ture  of  Georgian  society  from  the  “Let-  reality.  A  fop  and  humbug,  very 
ters.”  and  every  historian  adds  in  a  likely,  selfish,  dilettante,  and  trifling, 
footnote  of  dreadful  severity,  a  remark  who  does  not  at  all  want  to  Improve 
to  the  effect  that  Horace  was  the  most  you,  or  correct  you,  or  ennoble  you.  bnt 
unreliable,  spiteful,  prejudiced,  tittle-  who  will  take  you  out  of  yourself  as  no 
tattling,  light-minded  creature.  Lord  one  else  can.  Be  a  little  thankful  that 
Macaulay  (who  himself  wrote  a  history  he  is  not  the  earnest  soul  his  critics 
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would  have  him.  Do  not  expect  more 
from  him  than  wit,  ease,  charm,  and 
fancy,  a  touch  all  light  and  cynic,  a 
brilliant  glimpse  of  that  age,  gay  and 

Loocb'd’*  HasaBlne. 


perfumed,  with  its  careless  heart  and 
tripping  feet,— and  when  you  hear  the 
name  of  Horace  Walpole  you  will  rec¬ 
ognize  a  friend’s. 

&.  O.  Tallentyre. 


THE  SIBERIAN  RAILWAY. 


Between  September  28th  and  October 
6th  I  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  so  far  as  it 
is  yet  constructed.  Starting  from 
Irkutsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
I  ended  at  Cbeliabinsk,  the  town  where 
the  Siberian  system  connects  with  the 
railways  of  European  Russia.  Nor  did 
I  stop  there,  for  Ghellabinsk  is  only  the 
terminus  in  an  arbitrary  and  conven¬ 
tional  sense.  The  real  terminus— the 
terminus  at  which  I  arrived  on  October 
10th,  without  any  break  of  journey— is 
Moscow.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  give  some  notes  of  the  whole  rail¬ 
road  journey,  which  covered  3,600 
miles,  and  occupied  between  Irkutsk 
and  Moscow  exactly  three  hours  less 
than  twelve  days  and  nights  of  continu¬ 
ous  travel.  Let  me  premise  that  I  was 
on  my  way  from  Peking  to  St  Peters¬ 
burg,  travelling  through  China  to  the 
Great  Wall  at  the  pass  of  Kalgan, 
thence  across  the  desert  of  Gobi,  and 
through  Mongolia  to  the  Siberian  fron¬ 
tier.  Broadly  speaking,  I  followed,  al¬ 
though  not  closely,  the  route  that  was 
adopted  in  the  first  communications 
that  ever  took  place  between  Russia 
and  China,  the  route  that  has  since 
been  used  for  the  caravan  tea  trade 
and  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  as  its  method  of  pos¬ 
tal  intercourse  with  China.  By  that 
route  I  entered  Russian  territory  at  Kl- 
akhta,  the  most  easterly  town  of  Sibe¬ 
ria.  Thence,  continuing  westerly,  one 
makes  for  Lake  Baikal,  a  vast  fresh¬ 
water  sea  lying  on  the  Siberian 


plateau  at  a  height  of  1,500  ft  and 
covering  no  less  an  area  than  14,500 
square  miles.  It  was  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Lake  Baikal— the  side  furthest 
from  Europe— that  I  struck  the  railway 
in  course  of  construction.  Coming 
from  the  east,  passing  through  lands 
sparsely  Inhabited  by  a  pastoral  peo¬ 
ple,  I  turned  sharp  round  the  comer  of 
a  hill,  and  found  myself  on  the  railway 
track,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  village  crowded  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  workmen,— a  railway  town,  as 
the  Americans  would  put  it  It  was 
the  town  of  Masova,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Baikal. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  here  that 
Lake  Baikal  lies  right  in  the  path  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  It  cannot 
be  bridged,  for  it  is  a  sea.  It  can  be, 
and  is,  traversed  by  considerable 
steamers,  but  In  winter  these  steamers 
cannot  ply,  for  the  lake  is  frozen  hard. 
It  cannot  be  turned  save  by  a  very  long 
detour,  and  that  detour  the  original 
designers  of  the  railway  rather  shirked, 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  because  of  Its 
length  as  because  of  the  dlflScult  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ground.  The  lake  lies  in  a 
deep  basin  formed  by  very  steep  and 
rocky  bills,  and  to  take  the  railway 
round  the  lake  end  will  Involve  huge 
cutting  and  embankment  works. 
Therefore  the  scheme  has  been  to 
constract  the  railway  from  Europe 
to  a  convenient  point  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  to  arrange 
to  take  the  traffic  across  to  the 
eastern  shore  by  means  of  a  boat,  that 
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shall  be  at  once  a  ferry  steamer  and  an 
Ice-breaker.  The  point  selected  on  the 
eastern  shore  Is  Masova— where  I 
struck  the  railway— and  on  the  western 
shore,  the  place  chosen  is  called  List- 
venitchaia,  the  point  at  which  the  Un- 
gara  river  debouches  from  the  lake. 
These  two  points  are  not  opposite  to 
each  other,  the  distance  between  them 
being  40  miles,  considerably  more  than 
the  breadth  of  the  lake  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood.  At  both  sides  very  consider¬ 
able  harbor  works  are  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  on  the  western  side  the 
ice-breaker  is  being  built  by  Russian 
workmen,  under  the  superintendence  of 
engineers  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  It 
is  a  large  and  costly  boat,  designed  to 
carry  a  whole  train,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  will  be  finished  for 
two  years  more.  Meanwhile,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  railway  has  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  fact  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expose  so  great,  so  costly,  and  so  im¬ 
portant  a  road  to  the  delays  and  risks 
that  will  be  inseparable  from  ferry 
traffic  across  an  ice-bound  sea,  to  be 
conducted  by  one  steamer,  and  that 
steamer  in  itself  a  mere  experiment. 
So  the  route  round  the  head  of  the  lake 
is  being  surveyed,  and  the  work  of  con¬ 
struction  will  be  begun  next  spring.  It 
will  be  pushed  on  as  quickly  as  is  possi¬ 
ble,  but,  since  it  is  full  of  engineering 
difilculties,  and  since  the  use  of  the 
Trans-Baikal  section  of  the  road  is  ur¬ 
gently  desired,  the  harbor  works  and 
the  ice-breaker  will  be  carried  on  sim¬ 
ultaneously.  The  theory,  in  a  word,  is 
that  no  risk  of  a  block  must  be  allowed 
and  that  the  railway  authorities  shall, 
as  soon  as  possible,  be  able  either  to 
send  trains  round  the  head  of  the  lake 
or  to  ferry  them  across  its  surface. 

I  struck  the  railway  works,  as  I  have 
said,  at  Masova,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Lake  Baikal,— Trans-Baikal  as  the  Rus¬ 
sians  call  everything  east  of  the  lake. 
From  there  the  line  has  already  been 
graded  so  far  as  Strellnsk,  about  800 


miles  east  of  Baikal,  and  the  whole  oi 
that  800  miles  was  intended  to  be  laid 
next  year.  But  since  that  was  ar¬ 
ranged  a  great  change  has  come  in  the 
whole  plan  of  the  Trans-Baikal  section 
of  the  line.  Port  Arthur  and  Talien- 
wan  have  been  acquired,  and  running 
rights  have  been  obtained  through 
Manchuria.  The  earliest  objective  of 
the  line  is  no  longer  Vladivostok,— it  is 
Port  Arthur.  As  a  consequence,  the 
original  plan,  nay,  even  the  second 
plan,  of  the  line  has  been  reconsidered. 
It  is  being  proposed  to  vary  a  section 
of  the  amended  scheme  in  favor  of  a 
more  direct  route  to  Port  Arthur. 
That  more  direct  Port  Arthur  route  is 
now  being  surveyed;  and, substantially, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  place  of  diver¬ 
gence  from  the  original  and  from  the 
still  later  route  shall  be  at  or  near 
Chitai,  a  point  some  500  miles  east  of 
Lake  Baikal,  and  some  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  short  of  Strelinsk,  to  which  latter 
place,  as  I  have  said,  the  line  is  already 
graded.  Speaking  broadly,  this  means 
something  more  than  a  saving  in  dis¬ 
tance.  It  means— I  quote  the  talk  of 
Siberian  railway  engineers— that  for  all 
practical  purposes  of  railway  adminis¬ 
tration  and  shipping  facilities,  the  real 
terminus  of  the  Russian  railway 
system  shall  be  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-chl-11.  To  put  it  plainly,  the 
great  railway  to  Vladivostok  will 
cease  to  be  a  main  line  to  Vladivostok. 
It  will  become  a  railway  to  the  China 
Sea,  with  a  branch  to  Vladivostok. 

Although  the  rails  are  laid  to  Llst- 
venltchala,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Baikal,  the  railway  is  not  yet 
open  to  there  for  general  traffic,  nor 
will  it  be  open  till  next  year.  The  line 
is  open  to  Irkutsk,  a  town  about  forty 
miles  west  of  the  lake,  and  charmingly 
situated  on  the  TJngara  river  which 
flows  from  the  lake  towards  the  north¬ 
ern  seas.  But,  unhappily  for  Irkutsk, 
the  town  is,  for  railway  purposes,  on 
the  wrong  bank  of  the  river.  The  rail- 
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way  making  for  Lake  Baikal  comes 
from  the  west  and  finds  the  town  of 
Irkutsk  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Un- 
gara.  If  it  were  a  commercial  railway 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  taken  across  the 
river  and  into  Irkutsk,  which  is  a  fine 
city,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and 
the  center  of  all  the  trade  with  China, 
with  further  Siberia,  and  with  Europe, 
But  the  railway  is  a  strategical  line, 
seeking  the  easiest  route  to  Lake  Bai¬ 
kal,  and  the  easiest  route  is  to  run 
along  the  river’s  western  bank  towards 
the  lake.  Therefore,  when  I  say  that 
the  line  is  open  to  Irkutsk,  I  qualify 
tliat  by  adding  that  it  is  open  to  a  point 
about  five  miles  from  the  town.  You 
reach  that  point  from  Irkutsk  by  trav¬ 
ersing  a  bridge  and  a  ferry  so  densely 
crowded  with  traffic  that  I  was  told  to 
allow  myself  four  hours  to  cover  the 
five  miles;  and  I  actually  did  take 
nearly  two  hours,  although  the  Chief  of 
Police  had  very  kindly  given  me  the 
escort  of  an  officer,  who  gave  my  car¬ 
riage  precedence  of  all  competing  traf¬ 
fic.  That  state  of  matters,  however, 
will  not  continue  very  long.  The  rail¬ 
way  will  not  come  into  Irkutsk,  but  it 
will  come  nearer  to  the  town,  and  a 
proper  bridge  and  roadway  will  be 
made. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  September 
28th  that  I  left  Irkutsk  by  rail,  with 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  freezing  point  My  desti¬ 
nation  was  Moscow,  about  3,200  miles 
distant;  and  the  time  I  had  estimated 
for  the  Journey  was  twelve  days. 
The  actual  time,  as  it  turned  out,  was 
three  hours  less  than  my  estimate,— 285 
hours  of  continuous  travel,  unbroken 
save  by  two  ferries,  and,  at  each  ferry, 
a  change  of  carriage.  It  may  occur  to 
some  to  ask  why  I  speak  of  “my  esti¬ 
mate,’’— where  were  the  railway  time¬ 
tables?  There  were  none.  The  rail¬ 
way  to  Irkutsk  had  only  been  opened  a 
few  weeks  before  I  arrived  there,  and 
time-tables  for  that  section  did  not  yet 


exist.  A  train  was  started  only  every 
second  day,  and  when  it  would  arrive 
at  any  particular  place,  no  one  ap¬ 
peared  to  know.  We  started  an  hour 
late,  and  with  twenty-six  persons  in  a 
second-class  carriage  which  was  seated 
for  fifteen,  and  which  for  all-night 
travel  would  have  been  comfort¬ 
able  for  ten.  The  fact  is,  that 
for  the  comparatively  newly-opened 
section  east  of  Krasnoyarsk,  no  first- 
class  cars  have,  as  yet,  been  pro¬ 
vided,  while  on  the  still  newer  section 
between  Irkutsk  and  the  town  of 
Zeema  on  the  river  Oka,  there  is  an  in¬ 
sufficiency  even  of  second-class  cars. 
The  explanation  of  that,  of  course,  is 
that,  partly  to  oblige  the  public,  the 
railway  has  been  opened  sooner  than 
was  intended,  and  before  it  is  fully 
equipped.  It  is  a  reasonable  explana¬ 
tion;  but  none  the  less,  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  Siberian  Railway 
were  passed  in  a  muddle  of  travel.  I 
had  not  gathered  that  it  was  necessary 
to  form  a  party,  to  make  a  rush  for  a 
compartment,  to  fill  It  with  your  bag¬ 
gage,  and  to  bold  it  against  all  comers. 
Later,  and  under  the  able  tuition  of  a 
party  of  engineer  students,  I  learned 
to  take  my  share  In  that,  and  other  arts 
of  Siberian  travel;  but  at  the  offset  I 
was  out  of  it.  Alone,  with  my  baggage 
lying  in  the  passage  way,  and  wearing 
an  expression  of  patient  discomfiture. 
I  must  have  looked  the  picture  of  the 
helpless  foreigner.  That  was  my  sal¬ 
vation.  The  wife  of  a  Government 
official,  addressing  me  in  French,  made 
seat  room  for  me.  The  engineer  stu¬ 
dents  made  room  for  my  baggage.  An 
Odessa  Jewess  gave  me  a  cup  of  tea. 
Everybody,  Indeed,  was  as  nice  as 
could  be;  but  twenty-six  persons 
cannot  comfortably  dine,  sup,  sleep, 
and  play  cards  in  a  carriage  berthed 
for  ten.  However,  the  night  wore 
through,  and  in  the  early  after¬ 
noon  of  the  following  day  the  train 
drew  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
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Oka  in  a  snowstorm,  and  we  all 
proceeded  to  look  at  the  river  and 
wait  for  the  ferry  boat.  Shelter,  there 
was  none.  Of  knowledge  as  to  when 
we  could  get  across,  there  was  none. 
But  after  some  three  hours  we  did  get 
across,  and  were  awarded  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dinner  at  Zeema  station,  and 
the  news  that  in  place  of  a  half-car  for 
the  second-class  people,  we  should  now 
get  two  half-cars.  My  diary,  I  find, 
contains  the  significant  entry,  “only 
thirteen  persons  in  the  car.  Slept 
soundly  all  night”  Let  me  add 
here  that  most  of  these  discom¬ 
forts  ended  at  Krasnoyarsk,  which 
is  660  miles  from  Irkutsk,  and  which 
we  reached  after  exactly  100  hours  of 
continuous  travel.  Immediately  be¬ 
fore  entering  Krasnoyarsk  station, 
on  our  fourth  day  out,  we  had 
to  cross  in  the  dark  two  arms  of  the 
great  river  Yenisei,  finding  our  own 
transport  and  conveying  our  own  bag¬ 
gage.  On  the  Yenisei  as  at  the  Oka, 
the  railway  simply  dumped  us  out,  and 
let  us  find  our  own  way.  But  after  we 
entered  Krasnoyarsk  station,  in  a  blaze 
of  electric  light,  we  found  everything 
changed.  We  got  first-class  tickets; 
we  booked  our  baggage  right  through 
to  Moscow;  we  found  a  buffet,  with 
waiters  in  evening  dress,  and  a  menu 
in  French;  in  a  word,  we  had  passed 
from  an  unfinished  to  a  completed  rail¬ 
way  system. 

I  am  anxious  to  make  that  point 
clear.  To  describe  my  journey  over  the 
Siberian  Railway  without  noting  the 
discomforts  would  be  to  suppress  the 
truth.  To  describe  the  discomforts 
without  explaining  the  causes  for  them 
would  be  to  distort  the  truth.  The  rail¬ 
way  from  Irkutsk  to  Krasnoyarsk  is 
open,  but  it  is  not  finished.  The  rivers 
Oka  and  Yenisei  are  unbrldged.  The 
rolling  stock  is  insufficient  for 
the  traffic  which  has  been  much 
beyond  expectations.  The  traffic  ar¬ 
rangements  are  experimental.  So 


much  does  the  railway  management 
recognize  that  situation,  that  when 
a  special  excursion  train  de  luxe 
was  arranged  to  be  run  from  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris  in  the  month  previous  to 
my  Journey,  the  management  would 
not  take  it  further  than  Krasnoyarsk. 
In  the  same  spirit  the  administration 
runs  a  train  de  luxe  once  a  week  over  a 
large  part  of  the  system,  but  declines 
to  take  it  further  east  at  present  than 
Tomsk,  which  is  considerably  west  of 
Krasnoyarsk.  It  was  my  desire  to  get 
the  train  de  luxe,  but  to  do  so  I  should 
have  bad  to  wait  five  days;  so  I  was 
content  with  a  passing  look  at  it  when 
I  met  it  on  the  line.  It  contains  all  the 
facilities  and  conveniences  of  travel 
that  any  one  need  desire — dining-room, 
smoking-room,  bath-room,  and  the  like 
—and,  though  it  only  runs  a  part  of  the 
way  at  present,  it  need  not  be  doubted 
that  in  a  year  or  two  more  the  same 
facilities  will  be  extended  as  far  as  Irk¬ 
utsk.  In  the  meantime,  the  railway  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  refusing  to  sell  first- 
class  tickets  for  any  place  beyond 
Krasnoyarsk,  may  reasonably  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  give  notice  that,  beyond  that 
point,  a  certain  amount  of  roughness 
may  be  expected. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  same  spirit  that 
the  railway  fares  are  dearest  where  the 
accommodation  is  worst,— or,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  better  to  say  are  least 
cheap,  for  in  no  case  are  they  dear. 
From  Irkutsk  to  Krasnoyarsk,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  660  miles,  I  paid,  for  second- 
class  fare,  and  omitting  odd  kopecks, 
the  sum  of  thirty  roubles,  or,  taking  the 
rouble  at  2s.  2d.,  say  65s.  From  Kras¬ 
noyarsk  to  Moscow,  a  distance  of  about 
2,600  miles,  I  paid  a  first-class  fare  of 
53  roubles;  or,  if  I  had  travelled  sec¬ 
ond,  I  should  have  paid  32  roubles.  On 
examination,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen 
that  on  the  further  east  section,  I  was 
l)eing  carried,  second-class,  at  the  rate 
of  30  miles  for  a  rouble,  while  on  the 
western  section  I  could  have  had  the 
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same  class  of  accommodation  at  the 
rate  of  about  84  miles  for  a  rouble.  To 
complete  the  information  let  me  add 
that,  as  I  understand  it,  the  third-class 
fare  would  have  been  less  than  22 
roubles,  whilst  there  still  remains  a 
fourth-class  at  a  cost  of  less  than  15 
roubles.  Take  the  rouble  as  28.  2d. 
Take  the  second-class  accommodation 
as  equal  to  the  very  best  second-class 
afforded  by  the  English  lines— for  it  in¬ 
cludes  folding  sleeping  berths— and  we 
find  the  rate  on  the  western  section  to 
work  out  as  not  very  much  above  one 
farthing  per  mile.  In  that  class  of  car¬ 
riage  the  middle-class  Russian  travels, 
unless  he  be  very  wealthy  indeed;  and 
for  that  farthing  a  mile,  be  gets  all  the 
accommodation  that  is  necessary  for  a 
long  journey. 

When  discussing  the  cost  of  travel¬ 
ling  on  the  different  sections  of  the 
Siberian  Railway,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  note  that  the  newly-opened  eastern 
section  surpasses  the  western  section 
in  slowness  Just  as  much  as  in  cost. 
Between  Irkutsk  and  Krasnoyarsk  you 
lake  one  hundred  hours  for  660  miles, 
and  pay  (second  class)  at  the  rate  of  a 
rouble  for  thirty  miles.  Between  Kras- 
nayarsk  and  Moscow  you  take  185 
hours  for  about  2,600  miles,  and  since 
you  go  quicker,  you  pay  at  the  lower 
rate  of  a  rouble  for  85  miles.  You  pay 
a  high  price  for  six  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour,  and  you  pay  a 
low  price  for  14  miles  an  hour,— 
which  latter  is  the  quickest  rate  you 
get  On  that  I  have  built  the  curious 
theory,  that  perhaps  the  admiuistration 
makes  its  calculations  by  time,  as  well 
as  by  distance,  and  desires  the  passen¬ 
ger  to  pay  so  much  an  hour.  That 
would  not  seem  wholly  unreasonable. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  travel¬ 
ling  from  Europe,  begins  at  the  town 
of  Cheliabinsk,  about  160  miles  east  of 
the  frontier  line  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
and  about  2,480  kilometers  east  of  St. 
Petersburg.  From  Cheliabinsk  to 


Vladivostok,  on  the  original  survey 
(now  much  reduced  by  the  Manchurian 
route)  is  4,740  miles,  and  of  that  dis¬ 
tance  the  line  is  complete  to  Irkutsk,  a 
distance  of  about  2,(XX)  miles.  About 
five  hundred  miles  of  that  were  opened 
this  autumn,  and  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  the  rails  were  being 
laid  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  a 
day.  That  Is  rapid  work,  and  is 
said  to  exceed  anything  that  has 
hitherto  been  done  on  a  big  scale. 
In  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
track  is  laid  on  the  standard  broad 
gauge,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Russian 
railways,  so  that  for  military  purposes 
everything  fits.  The  one  defect  is  that 
on  the  eastern  sections  the  rails  are  too 
light  to  permit  of  trains  being  run  at 
high  speed.  The  rails  are  about  47  lb. 
to  the  yard,  as  against  the  eighty  pound 
rails  that  are  in  use  in  England 
and  America,  and  the  sixty  pound  rail 
which  Is  the  customary  weight  on 
the  Russian  lines.  These  rails,  or 
part  of  them,  are  made  in  the 
country  by  two  State-helped  iron 
foundries— both  of  which  give  a  yearly 
deficit— and  I  am  told  that  they  were 
supplied  during  the  present  year,  at  the 
price  of  one  rouble  and  17  ko¬ 
pecks  per  Russian  pood  of  36  lb.  10 
oz.  During  the  previous  year  the  price 
paid  was  31  kopecks  per  pood  higher, 
the  reduction  being  presumably  due  to 
Improved  facilities  of  transport  and  la¬ 
bor.  It  seems  obvious  that  ultimately, 
and  probably  soon,  these  light  rails  will 
have  to  be  replaced  by  something  much 
heavier.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  suggest  that  any  error  of 
judgment  has  been  made.  In  a  country 
where  the  spring  thaws  will  lead  to  a 
great  upheaval  of  the  track,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  within  a  year  or  two  after 
the  opening  of  a  railway  a  general  re¬ 
laying  of  rails  may  become  necessary. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  quite  wise  to  be¬ 
gin  with  light  rails,  and  to  replace 
these  by  heavier  ones  when  relaying. 
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The  metal  is  not  lost,  but  can  be  re- 
melted  at  the  local  foundries. 

The  works  of  the  line  generally  have 
been  carried  out  in  a  very  thorough 
fashion.  The  stations,  of  which  there 
is  one  every  15  to  20  miles,  are  well 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  are  well 
equipped  with  all  necessary  oiiices,  in¬ 
cluding  invariably  a  water  tower. 
Everywhere  the  station  buildings  are 
on  a  siding,  allowing  the  main  line  to 
be  left  clear  for  through  traffic.  That 
main  line,  of  course,  is  a  single  line; 
but  within  the  last  few  months  an 
order  has  been  issued  that  a  siding  shall 
be  built  every  seven  versts,  or,  say, 
each  four  miles.  As  my  informant  put 
it:— “We  intend  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
line  clear,  lest  we  have  to  send  an 
.army  over  it.”  Further,  sixty  new  en¬ 
gines  and  forty  old  ones  stand  waiting 
to  be  used.  They  are  officially  allocated 
to  the  Trans-Baikal  section— the  sec¬ 
tion  not  yet  laid— but,  of  course,  they 
are  available  for  any  use  in  emergency. 
These  new  engines,  I  was  told,  were 
locally  made  at  a  cost  of  38,000  roubles 
each,  as  against  an  offer  of  32,000  from 
England.  But  the  order  is  that  the 
railway  shall  be  built  of  Russian  ma¬ 
terial  and  by  Russians,  the  solitary  ex¬ 
ception  being  when  Armstrong,  Whit¬ 
worth  and  Co.,  are  constructing  the 
Lake  Baikal  ice-breaker  on  Lake 
Baikal.  That  order  against  foreigners, 
however,  has  not  been  so  strictly  inter¬ 
preted  as  to  prevent  the  influx  of  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  Italians,  mostly 
stone  cutters,  who  work  on  the  line 
chiefly  at  piecework  rates.  One  result 
of  this  refusal  to  use  foreign  aid  struck 
me  as  amusing.  At  the  highest  point 
of  the  railway,  on  the  section  as  yet  un¬ 
laid,  about  430  miles  east  of  Baikal,  the 
line  is  to  be  carried  'through  a  solid 
rock,  cutting  over  one  hundred  ft  deep. 
“That,”  said  my  Informant  proudly,  “is 
the  deepest  railway  cutting  in  the 
world.”  It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue 
to  answer,  that  any  people  who  knew 


about  railways  would  have  made  a  tun¬ 
nel,  but  I  remembered  that  a  sharp  an¬ 
swer  would  probably  dam  the  river  of 
information  of  which  I  was  greedily 
drinking. 

The  line,  over  the  whole  route  that  I 
traversed,  presents  no  engineering  dif- 
flcultles,  unless  we  reckon  an  alleged 
quicksand  near  the  Yenisei,  which  has 
taken,  and  may  yet  take,  a  good  deal  of 
Ailing.  The  rivers  are  all  bridged  ex¬ 
cept  the  Oka  and  the  Yenisei,  and  both 
of  these  bridges  are  in  hand,— the  latter 
to  be  a  thousand  metres  long.  All  tlio 
important  bridges  are  of  iron,  but 
many  smaller  ones  are  of  wood,  and 
wisely  so.  Timber  exists  by  the  side 
of  the  line,  and  the  Russian  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  worker  in  wood.  To  use  the  ma¬ 
terial  at  hand,  even  if  it  involve  more 
frequent  repair,  is  probably  the  better, 
and  is  certainly  the  quicker,  plan. 

From  Irkutsk,  westwards  to  Kras¬ 
noyarsk,  they  only  run,  at  present, 
three  passenger  trains  each  week. 
From  Krasnoyarsk,  further  westward, 
they  run  one  passenger  train  daily.  On 
both  sections  it  is  being  found  that  the 
service  is  Insufficient  for  the  traffic  that 
offers,  and  I  doubt  not  that  next  spring 
the  existing  facilities  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Meanwhile  there  is  general 
overcrowding  in  all  classes.  Apart 
from  that  easily  understandable  defect 
of  a  new  railway  in  a  new  country,  the 
arrangements  are  generally  good.  Ex¬ 
cellent  refreshment  rooms  and  buffets 
are  placed  at  convenient  intervals, 
while  for  the  poorer  passengers  the 
country  people  have  been  allowed  to 
establish  stalls  beside  the  stations, 
where  coarse  black  bread,  meat,  cooked 
chickens,  and  other  such  provisions  are 
sold  at  cheap  rates.  At  every  station 
on  the  furthest  eastern  section,  the  rail¬ 
way  supplies,  free  of  cost,  boiling 
water,  with  which  the  passengers  make 
their  own  tea.  At  each  station  there 
is  a  telegraph  office  and  a  postal  letter 
box. 
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Everywhere  we  met  immigrant  trains 
from  the  south,  from  the  densely-peo¬ 
pled  agricultural  districts  of  Russia, 
carrying  settlers  to  people  Siberia. 
Sometimes  w’e  met  three  or  four  such 
trains  in  a  day,  long  trains  of  fourth- 
class  carriages,  bringing  not  merely 
men,  but  whole  families.  It  is  for 
these  people  that  the  food  stalls  have 
sprung  up  at  the  stations.  It  is  for 
these  people  that  the  Administration, 
with  kindly  forethought,  provide  boil¬ 
ing  water  at  every  station.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  scheme  of  Siberian  im¬ 
migration  included  no  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  families  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  year,  and  that  an  equally  large 
movement  is  expected  next  year.  I 
saw  a  good  deal  of  these  immigrants  at 
the  various  wayside  halts.  Hardy, 
simple,  fnigal,  and  kindly  people,  I 
can  imagine  no  better  class  from  which 
to  build  up  a  new  Russia  In  Asia.  Their 
very  defect,  a  rash  zeal  in  the  pro¬ 
creation  of  children,  is  a  useful  quality 
in  a  country  that  has  still  to  be  filled. 
These  people  will  fill  It.  The  country 
may  never  be  agriculturally  rich,  be¬ 
cause  east  of  the  Urals,  when  you  dig 
a  few  feet,  even  in  summer,  you  strike 
frozen  ground.  But  even  east  of  the 
Urals  crops  of  spring  wheat  can  be 
snatched,  and  the  hardier  cereals  will 
no  doubt  fiourlsh.  Further,  coal  and 
iron  abound  at  Intervals  along  the  line 
of  railw'ay,  and  gold,  copper,  and  other 
minerals  have  been  found  every  where 
that  the  railway  goes.  Wood  clothes 
the  route  of  the  railway  from  Vladi¬ 
vostok  to  the  river  Ube,  a  distance  of 
4,000  miles,  and,  after  the  Steppes  are 
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passed,  forests  again  abound  in  the 
Urals.  In  such  a  country  what  limits 
can  one  set  to  the  Increase  of  a  hardy 
people,  who  have  already  a  phenomenal 
birth-rate. 

I  write  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail¬ 
way;  but  that  railway  was  to  me  only 
a  section  of  a  journey  which  began  at 
Peking  and  ended  at  St  Petersburg  on 
the  fiftieth  day  after  leaving  Peking. 
While  I  made  that  journey,  the  practi¬ 
cal  dethronement  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  turned  the  world’s  gaze  to  Pe¬ 
king,  as  the  peace  proposals  of  the  Tsar 
in  part,  turned  the  world’s  thoughts  to 
St  Petersburg.  I  am  unable  to  think 
of  China  without  thinking  of  the  Si¬ 
berian  Railway.  I  am  unable  to  write 
of  the  railway  without  thinking  of  the 
Tsar’s  desire  for  “peace  in  our  time.” 
If  I  were  Tsar  of  Russia,  and  if  I  were 
free  from  immediate  personal  ambi¬ 
tion,  “peace  in  our  time’’  would  be  my 
desire,  and  the  completion  of  the  Si¬ 
berian  Railway,  and  the  opening  of 
Siberia  would  be  my  life-work.  The 
outlet  to  the  China  Sea  having  been  ob¬ 
tained,  there  is  no  need  for  Russia  to 
hasten.  There  is  abundant  reason  for 
her  to  wait.  When  Immigration  and 
the  birth-rate  have  filled  Siberia  with 
the  Tsar’s  subjects,  when  Russian  or¬ 
ganization  and  Russian  trade  have  set 
their  mark  on  Manchuria,  things  will 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  happen.  If 
I  were  Tsar  I  should  wait  for  that. 
There  is.  of  course,  the  risk  that,  while 
waiting,  China  may  be  reorganized.  If 
I  were  Tsar  I  should  take  the  risk  of 
that  and  put  my  faith  on  the  railway, 
and  immigration,  and  the  birth-rate. 

Amot  Reid. 


THE  FROST. 

The  frost  has  wmlked  across  my  world. 
Has  killed  the  sallow's  and  has  curled 
The  ferns.  Ah,  Summer,  at  what  cost 
For  harvest,  you  Invite  the  frost! 

Philip  Henry  Savaye. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  century 
which  is  far  more  profusely  supplied 
with  biographies  than  any  preceding 
age,  and  at  a  time  when  chronicles  of 
small  beer,  no  less  than  of  fine  vin¬ 
tages,  seem  to  gratify  the  rather  indis- 
criminating  taste  of  the  British  public, 
no  formal  life  has  ever  been  produced 
of  Thackeray.  That  this  omission  has 
been  due  to  his  express  wish  is  well 
understood,  and  at  any  rate  it  may  be 
cited  as  a  praiseworthy  breach  of  the 
latter-day  custom  of  publishing  a 
man’s  private  affairs  and  correspond¬ 
ence  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  fun¬ 
eral.  Nevertheless,  the  generation  of 
those  who  knew  Thackeray,  for  whom 
and  among  whom  he  wrote,  is  now 
rapidly  vanishing;  so  that  it  would 
have  been  a  kind  of  national  misfor¬ 
tune  if  posterity  had  been  left  without 
some  authentic  record  of  his  personal 
history,  his  earlier  experiences,  his 
characteristic  sayings  and  doings,  and 
the  general  environment  in  which  he 
worked. 

For  the  biographical  introductions, 
therefore,  which  are  appended  to  each 
volume  of  this  new  edition,  we  owe 
gratitude  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
mond  Ritchie.  No  more  than  seven 
volumes  have  been  actually  published 
up  to  this  date,  but  since  these  include 
a  large  proportion  of  Thackeray’s 
most  important  and  characteristic 
work,  we  make  no  apology  for  antici¬ 
pating  the  completion  of  the  series  by 
an  attempt  to  make  a  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  salient  points  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  genius,  and  mark  his  place 
in  general  literature.  ^Irs.  Ritchie 
tells  us  in  a  brief  prefatory  note  that, 

*  “The  Works  of  William  Makepeace  Tback- 
eray,”  with  Biographical  Introdnction  by  hla 
daughter,  Anne  Ritchie.  In  13  Tolnmes.  Lon¬ 
don:  1898. 


although  her  father’s  wishes  have  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  writing  his  complete 
biography,  she  has  at  last  determined 
to  publish  memories  which  chiefly 
concern  his  books.  Her  desire  has  also 
been  “to  mark  down  some  of  the  truer 
chords  to  which  his  life  was  habitually 
set;’’  and  accordingly  we  have  in 
every  volume  an  instalment,  too  brief 
and  intermittent  for  such  interesting 
matter,  of  the  incidents  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes  belonging  to  successive  stages 
of  his  life  and  work,  with  glimpses  of 
his  mind  and  tastes,  of  the  friendships 
that  he  made,  and  the  society  in  which 
he  moved.  The  form  in  which  these 
reminiscences  and  reliquiee  appear 
has  necessarily  disconnected  them, 
since  they  have  been  evidently  chosen 
on  the  plan  of  connecting  each  novel 
with  the  circumstances  or  particular 
field  of  observation  which  may  have 
suggested  the  plot,  the  scenery,  or  the 
characters.  One  can  thus  see  that 
Thackeray’s  mind,  like  his  sketch¬ 
book,  was  constantly  taking  down 
vivid  impressions  of  people  and  places, 
and  in  some  of  his  notes  of  travel  can 
be  easily  traced  the  sources  whence 
he  took  hints  for  elaborate  studies. 
But  under  this  arrangement  the  chron¬ 
ology  becomes  here  and  there  some¬ 
what  entangled.  “Pendennls,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  finished  in  1850,  but  as  the 
hero’s  life  at  Oxbridge  is  described  in 
the  novel,  its  introduction  takes  us 
back  to  the  period  when  the  writer 
himself  was  at  Cambridge  in  1829. 
“Vanity  Fair,’’  again,  written  in  1845, 
contains  a  well-known  episode  of 
Dobbin’s  school  life,  and  the  story 
carries  us  more  than  once  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent;  so  the  Introduction  gives  ns 
recollections  of  Charterhouse,  whither 
Thackeray  went  in  1822,  and  of  travels 
about  Germany  In  the  early  thlrth's. 
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The  “Contributions  to  Punch,”  which 
form  the  sixth  volume  of  this  series, 
l)egan  In  1842,  and  lasted  ten  years. 
They  provide  occasion  for  many  di¬ 
verting  anecdotes,  and  for  references 
to  his  colleagues  who  founded  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  that  most  successful  of  comic 
papers;  but  as  on  this  plan  the  bio¬ 
graphical  lines  cross  and  recross 
each  other,  it  Is  not  easy  for  the  reader 
to  obtain  a  connected  or  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  Thackeray’s  career. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  system  fortu¬ 
nately  affords  room  and  reason  for 
giving  many  fresh  details  of  his  daily 
life,  with  some  of  his  letters,  or  ex¬ 
tracts  from  them,  which  are  fresh  and 
amusing,  we  may  cheerfully  pass  over 
these  petty  drawbacks.  We  are 
heartily  thankful  for  our  admission  to 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  an  author 
who  has  drawn  some  immortal  pic¬ 
tures  of  English  society,  its  manners, 
prejudices  and  characteristic  types,  in 
novels  that  will  always  hold  the  first 
rank  in  our  lighter  literature. 

How  his  boyhood  was  passed  is  tol¬ 
erably  well  known  already.  Return¬ 
ing  home  in  childhood  from  India,  he 
was  put  first  to  a  preparatory  school, 
and  afterwards,  for  nigh  seven  years, 
to  Charterhouse.  At  eighteen  he  went 
up  to  Cambridge,  where  he  spoke  in 
the  Union,  wrote  in  university  maga¬ 
zines,  criticized  Shelley’s  “Revolt  of 
Islam,”  “a  beautiful  poem,  though 
the  story  is  absurd,”  and  composed  a 
parody  of  Tennyson’s  prize  poem, 
“Tlmbuctoo.”  In  1830  he  travelled  in 
Germany,  and  had  his  interview  at 
Weimar  with  Goethe;  and  from  1831 
we  find  him  settled  in  a  London 
pleader’s  office,  reading  law  with  tem¬ 
porary  assiduity,  frequenting  the 
theatres  and  Caves  of  Harmony,  mak¬ 
ing  many  literary  acquaintances,  tak¬ 
ing  runs  into  the  country  to  canvass 
for  Charles  Buller,  and  trying  his 
’prentice  hand  at  Journalism.  His  vo¬ 
cation  for  literature  speedily  damped 


his  legal  ardor,  and  drew  him  out  of 
Mr.  Tapsell’s  chambers,  where  he  left 
a  desk  full  of  sketches  and  carica¬ 
tures.  In  May,  1832,  he  wrote:  “This 
lawyer’s  preparatory  education  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded, 
prejudicial  pieces  of  invention  that 
ever  a  man  was  slave  to;”  and  he  longs 
for  fresh  air  and  fresh  butter.  By 
August  he  had  fied  to  Paris,  where  he 
read  French,  worked  at  a  painter’s 
atelier,  and  took  seriously  to  the  work 
of  a  newspaper  correspondent.  On 
the  romantic  school,  which  was  Just 
then  at  its  height,  he  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remark,  which  betrays  the  an¬ 
tipathy  to  artificial  and  theatrical  ten¬ 
dencies  in  literature  that  always  pro¬ 
voked  his  satire:— 

In  the  time  of  Voltaire  the  heroes 
of  poetry  and  drama  were  fine  gentle¬ 
men;  in  the  days  of  Victor  Hugo  they 
bluster  about  in  velvet  and  mustachlos 
and  gold  chains,  but  they  seem  in  no¬ 
wise  more  poetical  than  their  rigid 
predecessors. 

He  had  little  taste,  in  fact,  for  medi- 
sevalism  in  any  shape,  and  “old  Mon¬ 
taigne”  was  more  to  his  liking.  We 
are  told,  also,  that  he  became  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  Cousin’s  “Philosophy,”  not¬ 
ing  upon  it  that  “the  excitement  of 
metaphysics  must  equal  almost  that  of 
gambling;”  and  finding,  perhaps,  no 
great  attraction  in  either.  After  his 
marriage,  in  1836,  he  settled  down  in 
London,  devoting  himself  thencefor- 
w’ard  to  literature  as  a  profession;  the 
“Yellowplush  Papers,”  published  in 
1837  by  Fraser’s  Magazine,  being  his 
earliest  contribution  of  any  length  or 
significance.  In  the  Introductory 
chapter  Mrs.  Ritchie  says:— 

I  hardly  know— nor,  if  I  knew, 
should  I  care  to  give  here— the  names 
and  the  details  of  the  events  which 
suggested  some  of  the  “Yellowplush 
Papers.”  The  history  of  Mr.  Deuceaco 
was  written  from  life  during  a  very 
early  period  of  my  father’s  career. 
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Nor  can  one  wonder  that  his  views 
were  somewhat  grim  at  that  particu¬ 
lar  time,  and  still  bore  the  impress  of 
an  experience  lately  and  very  dearly 
bought  .  .  As  a  boy,  he  had  lost 
money  at  cards  to  some  cardsharpers 
who  scraped  acquaintance  with  him. 
He  never  blinked  at  the  truth  or 
spared  himself;  but  neither  did  he 
blind  himself  to  the  real  characters  of 
the  people  in  question,  when  once  he 
had  discovered  them.  His  villains  be¬ 
came  curious  studies  in  human  nature; 
he  turned  them  over  in  his  mind,  and 
he  caused  Deuceace,  Barry  Lyndon 
and  Ikey  Solomons,  Esq.,  to  pay  back 
some  of  their  ill-gotten  spoils,  in  an 
involuntary  but  very  legitimate  fash¬ 
ion,  when  he  put  them  into  print  and 
made  them  the  heroes  of  those  grim 
early  histories. 

We  may  infer  from  this  passage 
that  Thackeray’s  mind  acted  not  only 
as  a  microscope  but  as  a  magnifying 
glass;  he  had  an  eye,  as  one  knows, 
for  characteristic  details,  and  it  ap- 
l)ears  that  he  could  also  enlarge  the 
small  fry  of  scoundrelism  into  magnifi¬ 
cent  rascals.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  had  the  image-making  faculty 
of  sensitive  genius,  and  that  much 
of  all  he  saw  and  felt  went  to  fill  up 
his  canvas  and  fix  his  point  of  view. 
Writing  to  his  mother,  he  once  said, 
“It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  people 
are  unfortunate  who  have  lost  their 
money.  Dearest  mother,  we  know  bet¬ 
ter  than  that;’’  though  “for  years  and 
years  he  had  to  face  the  great  question 
of  daily  bread.’’  But  while  he  could 
battle  stoutly  against  losses  of  this 
kind,  he  had  no  mercy  on  the  rogues 
who  caused  them;  and  his  indignation, 
accentuated  by  the  strain  of  married 
life  on  a  very  narrow  income,  may  ac¬ 
count  in  some  degree  for  the  cynical 
tone,  now  sombre,  now  mocking, 
which  so  perceptibly  dominates  his 
earlier  writings  and  pervades  all  his 
books,  though  in  a  lesser  and  more 
tolerant  way,  up  to  the  end.  Against 
this  shaded  background,  however,  we 
may  set  many  kindly  figures,  and  the 


contrast  is  heightened  by  the  humor¬ 
ous  joviality  which  finds  vent  in  his 
talent  for  caricature.  To  this  we  owe 
the  full-length  portrait  of  Major  Gah- 
agan,  and  a  whole  gallery  of  other 
drawings,  usually  of  Irishmen,  which 
have  been  the  delight  of  innumerable 
readers.  The  striking  alternation  be¬ 
tween  two  extremes  of  character  and 
conduct,  between  tragedy  and  farce, 
between  ridiculous  meanness  and  pa¬ 
thetic  unselfishness,  is  to  be  found  in 
all  his  novels,  though  in  his  later  and 
finer  work  it  is  controlled  and  tem¬ 
pered  to  more  artistic  proportions. 
But  in  the  productions  of  his  youth 
the  darker  tints  so  predominate  as  to 
disconcert  the  judgment  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  which  has  become  habituated,  at 
the  present  day,  to  a  less  energetic  and 
uncompromising  style  of  exposing 
fools  and  gibbeting  knaves.  And 
after  making  due  allow’ance  for  those 
indescribable  differences  of  taste 
which  separate  us  from  our  fathers  in 
every  region  of  art,— and  even  admit¬ 
ting,  what  is  by  no  means  sure,  that 
sixty  years  ago  rascality,  snobbery 
and  humbug  were  more  rampant  in 
society  than  nowadays,— we  are  still 
disposed  to  regret  that  a  writer  whose 
best  work  is  superlatively  good  should 
have  dwelt  so  persistently  in  his 
earlier  stories  upon  the  dreary  and 
ignoble  side  of  English  life.  From 
some  passages  in  them  it  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  by  foreigners  that  the  better 
bom  Englishmen  habitually  indulged 
in  rudeness  towards  their  social  infe¬ 
riors,  and  that  English  domestics  in 
good  houses  broke  out  into  vulgar  in¬ 
solence  whenever  they  could  do  so 
with  impunity. 

Take,  for  an  example,  in  the  scene 
from  the  “Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,’’ 
the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Preston,  “one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Secretaries  of  State,’’ 
to  an  underbred,  but  good-tempered 
little  city  clerk,  whom  Lady  Drum 
takes  in  her  carriage  for  a  drive  in 
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Hj'de  Park,  and  whom  she  hints  he 
might  ask  to  dinner.  Mr.  Preston  acts 
on  the  hint,  but  with  savage  sarcasm, 
and  Titmarsh,  the  clerk,  accepts  in 
order  to  plague  the  minister  for  his 
astounding  rudeness:— 

“I  did  not,”  he  says,  “Intend  to  dine 
with  the  man,  but  only  to  give  him  a 
lesson  in  manners.” 

And  so,  when  the  carriage  drove  up 
to  Mr,  Preston’s  door,  he  says  to  him: — 

“When  you  came  up  and  asked  who 
the  devil  I  was,  I  thought  you  might 
liave  put  the  question  in  a  more  polite 
manner,  but  it  wasn’t  my  business  to 
speak.  When,  by  way  of  a  joke,  you 
invited  me  to  dinner,  I  answered  in  a 
joke,  too,  and  here  I  am.  But  don’t  be 
frightened,  I’m  not  a-going  to  dine 
with  you.”  ,  .  . 

“Is  that  all,  sir?”  says  Mr.  Preston, 
still  in  a  rage.  “If  you  have  done,  will 
you  leave  the  house,  or  shall  my  ser¬ 
vants  turn  you  out?  Turn  out  this 
fellow;  do  you  hear  me?” 

Assuming  that  sixty  years  ago  a  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  was  much  the  same 
sort  of  man  that  he  is  to-day,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  this  spirited  col¬ 
loquy?  and  what  kind  of  impression 
will  it,  and  others  no  less  forcible, 
produce  upon  the  future  student  of 
manners  who  turns  to  light  literature 
as  the  mirror  of  contemporary  soci¬ 
ety? 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  “Yellow- 
plush  Papers,”  is  it  from  unpardon¬ 
able  fastidiousness,  the  affectation  of 
an  over-refined  literary  taste,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  question  whether  they 
have  been  wisely  preserved  in  stand¬ 
ard  editions  of  so  great  a  novelist? 
The  use  of  ludicrously  distorted  spell¬ 
ing  intensifies  the  impression  of  ig¬ 
norant  vulgarity,  and  there  is  a  moral 
lesson  in  the  story  of  Mr.  Deuceace 
that  atones  in  some  degree  for  the  very 
low  company  whom  we  meet  in  it.  But 
the  labor  of  deciphering  the  ugly 
VOIi.  LXIX.  14 
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words,  and  the  cheerless  atmosphere 
of  sordid  vice  and  servility,  which 
they  are  most  appropriately  used  to 
describe,  are  so  unfamiliar  to  contem¬ 
porary  novel  readers  tliat  we  think 
few  will  master  two  hundred  pages  of 
this  dialect  in  the  present  edition.  On 
the  whole,  after  renewing  our  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Mr.  Jeames,  with 
Captain  Rook  and  Mr.  Pigeon,  with 
Mr.  Stubbs  of  the  Fatal  Boots,  and 
others  of  the  same  kidney,  we  doubt 
whether  these  immature  character 
sketches,  which  all  belong  to  the 
author’s  first  and  most  Hogarthian 
manner,  do  not  range  below  the  legiti¬ 
mate  boundaries  of  literature  as  a 
fine  art,  and  whether  they  do  not 
much  rather  barm  than  heighten  his 
permanent  reputation  when  they  are 
placed  on  a  line  with  his  master¬ 
pieces  by  formal  reproduction.  It  is 
impossible  to  take  much  Interest  in 
personages  with  an  unbroken  record 
of  profligacy  and  baseness;  and  we 
are  reminded  of  the  Aristotelian  max¬ 
im  that  pure  wickedness  is  no  subject 
for  dramatic  treatment 
Yet  we  are  aware  that  it  may  be 
practically  impossible  to  publish  in¬ 
complete  editions  of  a  very  popular 
writer;  and  in  the  extravagances  of 
his  youth  one  may  discern  the  promise 
of  much  higher  things.  Very  rapidly^ 
in  fact  In  the  work  which  comes  next, 
Thackeray  rises  at  once  to  a  far  su¬ 
perior  level  of  artistic  performance. 
We  are  not  indisposed  to  endorse  the 
opinion,  pronounced  more  than  once 
by  good  judges,  that  the  high-water 
mark  of  bis  peculiar  genius  was 
touched  by  “Barry  Lyndon,”  which 
first  exhibits  the  rare  and  distinctive 
qualities  that  were  completely  devel¬ 
oped  in  his  later  and  larger  novels.  It 
may  be  affirmed,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  most  of  our  eminent  writers  of 
fiction  have  leaped,  as  Scott  did,  into 
the  arena  with  some  work  of  first- 
class  merit,  which  has  immediately 
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caught  public  attention  and  estab¬ 
lished  their  position  in  literature. 
Their  fugitive  pieces,  their  crudities 
and  imperfect  essays,  have  been  either 
judiciously  suppressed  or  consigned 
to  oblivion.  They  have  followed,  one 
may  say,  the  goodly  custom  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  governor  of  the  Cana 
marriage  feast;  they  put  forth  in  the 
beginning  their  good  wine,  and  they 
fall  back  upon  inferior  brands  only 
when  the  public,  having  well  drunk  of 
the  potent  vintage,  will  swallow  any¬ 
thing  from  a  favorite  author.  We  may 
regret  that  Thackeray’s  start  as  a  man 
of  letters  should  have  furnished  an 
exception  to  this  salutary  rule;  and  in 
surveying,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  his  collected  works,  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  observe  that  no  first-class 
writer  has  suffered  more  from  the  en¬ 
during  popularity  which  has  encour¬ 
aged  the  republication  of  everything 
that  is  his.  from  the  finished  chefs 
d'ccuvre  down  to  the  ephemeral  and 
unripe  products  of  an  exuberant 
youth.  He  would  have  given  the 
world  a  notable  confirmation  of  the 
rule  that  a  great  author  usually  leads 
off  on  a  high  note,  if  he  had  opened 
his  munificent  literary  entertainment 
with  “Barry  Lyndon.”  We  quote  here 
from  Mrs.  Ritchie’s  introduction:— 

My  father  once  said  to  me,  when  I 
was  a  girl,  “You  needn’t  read  ‘Barry 
Lyndon’;  you  won’t  like  it”  Indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  a  book  to  like,  but  one 
to  wonder  at  for  its  consummate 
power  anfi  mastery.  Barry  Lyndon 
tells  his  own  story,  so  as  to  enlist 
every  sympathy  against  himself,  and 
yet  all  fiows  on  so  plausibly,  so  glibly, 
that  one  can  hardly  explain  how  the 
effect  was  produced.  From  the  very 
first  sentence,  almost,  one  receives  the 
impression  of  a  lawless  adventurer, 
brutal,  heartless,  with  low  instincts 
and  rapid  perceptions.  Together  with 
his  own  autobiography,  he  gives  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and 
brags,  a  picture  so  vivid  .  .  .  that  as 
one  reads  one  almost  seems  to  hear 


the  tread  of  remorseless  fate  sounding 
through  all  the  din  and  merriment. 
Take  those  descriptions  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  army  during  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  and  of  that  hand  of  man  which 
weighs  so  heavily  upon  man,— what  a 
haunting  page  of  history! 

These  remarks  are  very  justly  ap¬ 
preciative,  for  the  book  stamps  Thack¬ 
eray  as  a  fine  impressionist,  as  an  art¬ 
ist  who  skilfully  mixes  the  colors  of 
reality  and  imagination  into  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  striking  scenes  and  the  effec¬ 
tive  portrayal  of  character.  With  ex¬ 
traordinary  ability  and  consistency  to 
the  type,  he  works  out  the  gradual  evo¬ 
lution  of  a  wild  Irish  boy,  hot-headed 
in  love  and  fighting,  full  of  daring  im¬ 
petuosity  and  Ignorant  vanity,  into 
the  ruflaanly  soldier,  the  intrepid  pro¬ 
fessional  gambler,  and  finally  into  the 
selfish  profiigate,  who  marries  a  great 
heiress  and  sets  up  as  a  county  mag¬ 
nate.  Instead  of  the  mere  unadulter¬ 
ated  villainy  and  meanness  which  were 
impersonated  in  his  previous  stories, 
we  have  here  the  complex  strength  and 
weakness  of  real  human  nature;  we 
have  the  whole  action  lifted  above  the 
platform  of  city  swindlers,  insignifi¬ 
cant  scoundrels  and  needy  cardsharp- 
ers,  up  to  a  stage  exhibiting  historic 
personages  and  scenes,  courts  and  bat¬ 
tlefields;  and  we  breathe  freely  in  tlie 
wider  air  of  immorality  on  a  grand 
scale.  As  a  sample  of  spirited  free¬ 
hand  drawing,  the  sketches  of  Conti¬ 
nental  society,  “before  that  vulgar 
Corsican  upset  the  gentry  of  the 
world,”  are  admirable  for  their  force 
and  originality;  and  what  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  as  a  touch  of  character  than  tlie 
following  defence  of  his  profession  l)y 
a  prince  of  gamblers? 

I  speak  of  the  good  old  days  of 
Europe,  before  the  cowardice  of  the 
French  aristocracy  (in  the  shameful 
Revolution,  which  served  them  right* 
brought  ruin  on  our  order.  .  .  You  call 
a  doctor  an  honorable  man,— a  swind¬ 
ling  quack,  who  does  not  believe  in  the 
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nostrums  which  he  prescribes,  and 
takes  your  guinea  for  whispering  in 
your  ear  that  it’s  a  fine  morning;  and 
yet,  forsooth,  a  gallant  man  who  sits 
him  down  before  the  baize,  and  chal¬ 
lenges  all  comers,  his  money  against 
theirs,  his  fortunes  against  theirs,  is 
proscribed  by  your  modern  moral 
world.  It  is  a  conspiracy  of  the  middle 
classes  against  gentlemen;  it  is  only 
the  shop-keeper  cant  which  is  to  go 
down  nowadays.  I  say  that  play  was 
an  institution  of  chivalry;  it  has  been 
wrecked  along  with  other  privileges 
of  men  of  birth. 

Here  we  have  the  romance  of  the  gam¬ 
ing-table;  and  in  the  same  chapter 
Barry  Lyndon  recounts  the  evil 
chance  that  befell  him  at  cards  with 
two  young  students,  who  had  never 
played  before:— 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  they  were 
tipsy,  and  against  tipsiness  I  have 
often  found  the  best  calculations  of 
play  fail  entirely.  A  few  officers 
joined;  they  played  in  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  insane  way,  and  won  al¬ 
ways.  .  .  .  And  in  this  ignoble  way. 
In  a  tavern  room  thick  with  tobacco 
smoke,  across  a  deal  table  besmeared 
with  beer  and  liquor,  and  to  a  parcel 
of  hungry  subalterns  and  beardless 
students,  three  of  the  most  skilful  and 
renowned  players  in  Europe  lost  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  louis.  It  was  like 
Charles  XII.  or  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
falling  before  a  petty  fortress  and  an 
unknown  hand. 

The  picture  of  gamblers  in  a  grimy 
tavern,  the  unconscious  humor  of 
Lyndon’s  heroic  lament,  the  compari¬ 
son  between  the  cardsharpers’  discom¬ 
fiture  and  the  fall  of  mighty  warriors 
make  up  a  fine  example  of  Thackeray’s 
eye  for  graphic  detail,  and  prove  the 
force  and  temper  of  his  incisive  irony. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  great  excellence, 
the  book  still  labors  under  the  artistic 
disadvantage  of  having  a  rogue  for 
its  hero.  Thackeray  was  too  good  au 
artist  to  be  unconscious  of  this  defect, 
and  in  a  footnote  to  page  215  he  de¬ 
fends  his  choice  characteristically. 


After  admitting  that  Mr.  Lyndon  mal¬ 
treated  his  lady  in  every  possible  way, 
bullied  her,  robbed  her,  to  spend  the 
money  in  gambling  and  taverns,  kept 
mistresses  in  her  house,  and  so  on,  he 


The  world  contains  scores  of 
such  amiable  people,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  because  justice  has  not  been  done 
them  that  we  have  edited  this  autobi¬ 
ography.  Had  It  been  that  of  a  mere 
hero  of  romance, — one  of  those  heroic 
youths  who  figure  in  the  novels  of 
Scott  or  James,  there  would  have  been 
no  call  to  introduce  the  reader  to  a 
personage  already  so  often  and  so 
charmingly  depicted.  Mr.  Barry  is 
not,  we  repeat,  a  hero  of  the  common 
pattern;  but  let  the  reader  look  round 
and  ask  himself,  “Do  not  as  many 
rogues  succeed  in  life  as  honest  men, 
more  fools  than  men  of  talent?’’  And 
is  it  not  just  that  the  lives  of  this  class 
should  be  described  by  the  students  of 
human  nature  as  well  as  the  actions  of 
those  fairy-tale  princes,  those  per¬ 
fectly  impossible  heroes,  etc.,  etc. 

One  would  be  almost  inclined  to  in¬ 
fer  from  this  passage  that  the  author 
had  identified  himself  so  completely 
with  his  own  creation  as  to  have  be¬ 
come  slightly  Infected  with  Mr.  Barry 
Lyndon’s  sophistry.  But  the  truth  is 
that  Thackeray  found  in  a  daring  rogue 
a  much  finer  subject  for  character¬ 
drawing  than  in  the  blameless  hero, 
while  he  was  deeply  implicated  in  the 
formidable  revolt  which  Carlyle  was 
leading  against  the  respectabilities  of 
that  day. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  in  Barry  Lyn¬ 
don’s  military  reminiscences,  done 
with  great  vigor  and  fidelity  of  detail, 
we  have  a  very  early  example  of  the 
realistic  as  contrasted  with  the  ro¬ 
mantic  treatment  of  campaigns,  of  life 
in  the  bivouac  and  the  barrack.  This 
method,  which  has  latterly  had  im¬ 
mense  vogue,  seems  to  have  been  first 
Invented  in  France,  where  Thackeray 
may  have  taken  the  hint  from  Stcud- 
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hal;  but  we  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  first  who  proclaimed 
it  in  England.  As  it  professes  to  give 
the  true,  unvarnished  aspect  of  war, 
it  would  certainly  have  accorded  witli 
Thackeray’s  natural  contempt,  so 
often  shown  in  his  Tvrltlngs,  for  the 
romancer  who  revelled  in  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  battles,  the 
charges,  the  heroic  exploits,  the  hon¬ 
ors,  rather  than  the  horrors,  of  the 
fighting  business.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
only  in  style  and  treatment,  but  also 
in  sentiment  and  in  certain  peculiar 
prepossessions,  that  we  can  trace  in 
this  novel  the  lines  which  the  writer 
followed  throughout  his  narratives, 
and  his  favorite  delineations  of  char 
acter.  For  diplomatists  he  has  always 
a  curious  contempt,  and  he  never 
misses  an  opportunity  of  ridiculing 
them.  “Mon  Dieu,"  says  Lyndon, 
"what  fools  they  are;  what  dullards, 
what  fribbles,  what  addle-headed  cox¬ 
combs;  this  is  one  of  the  lies  of  the 
world,  this  diplomacy,’’— as  if  it  were 
not  also  a  most  important  and  diffi¬ 
cult  branch  of  the  national  services. 
Abject  reverence  of  great  folk  he  re¬ 
garded  as  the  besetting  disease  of  the 
middle-class  Englishmen;  and  so  we 
find  Lyndon  remarking  by  the  way 
that  Mr.  Hunt,  Lord  Bullingdon’s 
governor,  “being  a  college  tutor  and 
an  Englishman,  was  ready  to  go  on 
his  knees  to  any  one  who  resembled 
a  man  of  fashion.”  And  the  kindly 
cynicism  which  discolored  Thackeray’s 
ideas  about  women,  notwithstanding 
his  tender  admiration  and  love  for 
the  best  of  them,  comes  out  pointedly 
in  old  Sir  Charles  Lyndon’s  advice  to 
Barry  on  the  subject  cf  matrimony:— 

Get  a  friend,  sir,  and  that  friend  a 
woman,  a  good  household  drudge,  who 
loves  you.  That  is  the  most  precious 
sort  of  friendship,  for  the  expense  of 
it  is  all  on  the  woman’s  side.  The 
man  need  not  contribute  anything.  If 
he’s  a  rogue,  she’ll  vow  he’s  an  angel; 


if  he’s  a  brute,  she  will  like  him  all 
the  better  for  his  ill  treatment  of  her. 
They  like  it,  sir,  these  women; 
they  are  born  to  be  our  greatest  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences,  our  moral 
bootjacks,  as  it  w'ere. 

“Barry  Lyndon”  discloses  the  prom¬ 
ise  and  potency  of  Thackeray’s  genius. 
In  “Vanity  Fair,”  his  next  work,  it 
has  attained  its  climax;  the  dramatic 
figures  are  more  finely  conceived,  the 
plot  is  varied  and  more  skilfully  elabo¬ 
rated,  the  actors  more  numerous 
and  life-like;  and  whereas  in  his  pre¬ 
ceding  stories  he  has  mainly  used  the 
form  of  a  fictitious  memoir,  whereby 
the  hero  is  made  to  tell  his  own  tale, 
in  this  “Novel  without  a  Hero,”  the 
author  proceeds  by  narration.  'I'he 
tone  is  still  governed  by  irony  and 
pathos,  wherein  Thackeray  chiefly 
excels;  yet  the  contrasts  between  weak 
and  strong  natures,  the  superiority  of 
honesty  and  the  moral  sense  over 
craftiness  and  unscrupulous  clever 
ness,  are  now  touched  off  with  a  light¬ 
er  and  surer  hand.  The  unmitigated 
villain  and  the  coarse-tongued,  hard¬ 
hearted  virago  have  disappeared  with 
other  primitive  stage  properties;  the 
human  comedy  is  played  by  men  and 
women  of  the  upper  world,  with  their 
virtues  and  frailties  sufficiently  set  in 
relief,  yet  not  exaggerated,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  social  drama.  The  book’s 
very  title,  “V’anity  Fair,”  denotes  a 
transition  from  the  scathing  satire  of 
his  e.arlier  manner  to  more  Indulgent 
irony,  from  Swift  to  Sterne,  two 
authors  whom  Thackeray  had  evi¬ 
dently  studied  attentively.  In  his 
short  preface  the  author  preludes  with 
the  gentler  note  when  he  Invites  pen- 
pie  of  a  lazy,  benevolent  or  sarcastic 
mood  to  step  into  the  puppet  show  for 
a  moment  and  look  at  the  perform¬ 
ance. 

The  book’s  success,  Mrs.  Ritchie 
tells  us,  was  slow;  the  sale  hung  fire. 
“One  has  heard  of  the  journeys  which 
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the  manuscript  made  to  various  pub¬ 
lishers’  houses  before  it  could  find 
any  one  ready  to  undertake  the  ven¬ 
ture,  and  how  long  its  appearance 
was  delayed  by  various  doubts  and 
liesitations,  until  it  was  at  last  brought 
out  in  its  yellow  covers  by  Messrs. 
Bradbury  &  Evans  on  January  1, 
1847.”  But  when  the  last  numbers 
were  appearing  Thackeray  wrote 
that,  “although  it  does  everything  but 
sell,  it  appears  really  to  increase  ray 
reputation  immensely.”— as  it  assur¬ 
edly  did.  That  a  signal  success  in  lit¬ 
erature  is  nearly  always  achieved,  not 
by  following  the  beaten  road,  but  by 
a  bold  departure  from  it,  is  a  principle 
which  could  be  abundantly  estab¬ 
lished  by  examples,  and  which  seems 
almost  a  truism  when  it  is  stated. 
“Vanity  Fair”  was  decidedly  a  work 
of  great  freshness  and  originality;  but 
publishers  are  circumspect  and  rarely 
adventurous,  they  distrust  novelties 
and  prefer  to  follow  the  prevailing 
fashion  as  far  as  it  will  go,  wherein 
we  may  discern  one  reason  why  the 
accouchement  of  the  first  literary  child 
is  usually  so  laborious. 

To  criticize  at  length  any  single 
novel  of  Thackeray’s  would  be  far  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  or  purpose  of  this  arti¬ 
cle.  Our  object  is  rather  to  Illustrate 
the  course  and  development  of  his  dis¬ 
tinctive  literary  qualities,  the  slow  ef- 
facement  of  prejudices  which  never 
entirely  disappeared  and  the  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  of  his  highest  artistic  facul¬ 
ties.  To  begin  with  the  prejudices. 
In  “Vanity  Fair”  he  still  makes  merci¬ 
less  war  upon  the  poor  paltry  snob, 
whom  one  must  suppose  to  have  In¬ 
fested  English  society  of  that  day  in 
a  very  rampant  form;  though,  unless 
we  have  had  great  changes  for  the 
better  in  the  last  fifty  years,  one  might 
suspect  exaggeration.  And  another 
important  reform  of  manners  must 
have  supervened  in  the  same  period,  if 
we  are  to  believe  that  in  these  novels 


the  English  servant  is  not  unfairly 
caricatured.  As  we  know  him  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  class  that  lives 
with  gentlefolk,  he  may  be  touchy  and 
troublesome,  with  much  self-assertive- 
ness,  but  also  with  much  self-respect. 
He  has  as  many  faults  as  other  peo¬ 
ple,  but  among  them  brutal  rudeness 
is  practically  unknown;  yet  when  Re¬ 
becca  Sharp  Is  driven  in  Mr.  Selby’s 
carriage  to  Sir  Pitt  Crawdey’s,  having 
given  nothing  to  the  domestics  on 
leaving  the  Selbys,  the  coachman  is 
ludicrously  rude  to  a  poor  governess. 

“I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Selby,  and  in¬ 
form  him  of  your  conduct,”  said  Miss 
Sharpe  to  him. 

“Don’t,”  replied  that  functionary; 
“I  hope  you’ve  forgot  nothink.  Miss 
’Mella’s  gounds,  have  you  got  them? 
as  the  ladles  said  you  was  to  have  ’ad. 
I  hope  they’ll  fit  you.  Shut  the  door, 
Jim,  you’ll  get  no  good  out  of  ’er,”  con¬ 
tinued  John,  pointing  with  his  thumb 
towards  Miss  Sharpe;  “a  bad  lot,  I 
tell  you,  a  bad  lot” 

One  may  conjecture  that  Thackeray’s 
natural  turn  for  comic  burlesque 
which  comes  out  so  plainly  in  his 
drawings,  had  become  ingrained  and 
Inveterate  by  early  practice,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  his  immoderate  delight  in  set¬ 
ting  snobs  and  fiunkeys  on  a  pillory 
became  a  fiaw  in  the  perfection  of  his 
higher  composition.  It  might  well 
produce,  among  foreigners  at  any 
rate,  an  unreal  impression  of  the  true 
relations  existing  between  different 
classes  of  English  society. 

But  these  are  slight  blemishes  upon 
the  surface  of  an  epoch-making  book, 
for  “Vanity  Fair”  inaugurated  a  new 
school  of  novel-writing  in  this  country, 
with  its  combined  vigor  and  subtlety 
of  character-drawing,  and  with  the 
marvellous  dexterity  of  its  scenes  and 
dramatic  situations.  The  army  and 
military  life  in  all  its  phases  had  a  re¬ 
markable  attraction  for  him;  In  all  his 
larger  books  one  or  more  officers  are 
brought  prominently  upon  the  fore- 
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ground  of  his  canvas.  He  hits  off  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  in  war  and  peace,  with  a  truth 
and  humor  that  gave  freshness  and 
originality  to  the  whole  subject,  and 
the  best  of  these  pictures  are  in  “Van¬ 
ity  Fair.”  There  is  not  one  of  its  lead¬ 
ing  witiifatm— Dobbin  and  Osborne, 
Crawley  and  Major  O’Dowd— in  whom 
a  typical  representative  of  well-known 
varieties  may  not  be  recognized.  His 
fine  picturesque  handiwork,  his  consis¬ 
tent  preference  of  the  real  to  the  ro¬ 
mantic,  and  his  reserve  in  the  use  of 
such  tempting  materials  as  the  battle¬ 
field  affords  to  the  story-teller,  *are 
shown  in  bis  treatment  of  the  episode 
of  Waterloo.  He  is  far  too  good  an 
artist  to  lay  out  for  us  a  grand  scene  of 
fierce  fighting  and  carnage;  nor  does 
he,  like  Lever,  produce  Wellington  and 
Bonaparte  acting  or  speaking  up  to  the 
popular  conception  of  these  mighty 
heroes.  He  is  content  to  follow  his 
own  personages  into  that  famous  field, 
and  to  show  how  perilous  circum¬ 
stance  brings  out  the  force  or  feeble¬ 
ness  of  each  character,  male  and 
female,  whether  of  the  wives  left  be¬ 
hind  at  Brussels,  or  the  soldiers  in 
the  fighting  line  at  Waterloo.  It  is 
only  at  the  end  of  his  chapter,  after 
some  serio-comic  incidents  and  dia¬ 
logues,  exhibiting  the  behavior  of  the 
non-combatants— of  Jos.  Sedley,  Mrs. 
O’Dowd,  Lady  Bareacres  and  the  rest 
—that  his  narrative  rises  suddenly  to 
the  epic  note  in  a  brief  passage  full  of 
admirable  energy  and  pathos;— 

All  our  friends  took  their  share  and 
fought  like  men  in  the  great  field.  All 
day  long,  while  the  women  were  pray¬ 
ing  ten  miles  away,  the  lines  of  the 
dauntless  English  infantry  were  re¬ 
ceiving  and  repelling  the  furious 
charges  of  the  French  horsemen. 
Guns  which  were  heard  at  Brussels 
were  ploughing  up  their  ranks,  and 
comrades  falling,  and  the  resolute 
survivors  closing  in.  Towards  even¬ 
ing  the  attack  of  the  French,  repeated 


and  resisted  so  bravely,  slackened  in 
its  fury  .  .  .  they  were  preparing  for 
a  final  onset.  It  came  at  last,  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Imperial  Guard  marched 
up  the  hill  of  St.  Jean  .  .  .  unscared 
by  the  thunder  of  the  artillery,  which 
hurled  death  from  the  English  line, 
the  dark  rolling  column  pressed  on  and 
up  the  hill.  It  seemed  almost  to  crest 
the  eminence,  when  it  began  to  w’aver 
and  falter.  Then  it  stopped,  still  fac¬ 
ing  the  shot.  Then  at  last  the  English 
troops  rushed  from  the  post  from 
which  no  enemy  had  been  able  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them,  and  the  Guard  turned  and 
fled. 

No  more  firing  was  heard  at  Brus¬ 
sels;  the  pursuit  rolled  miles  away. 
Darkness  came  down  on  field  and  city, 
and  Amelia  was  praying  for  George, 
who  was  lying  on  his  face,  dead,  with 
a  bullet  through  his  heart. 

The  military  critic  might  pick  holes  in 
this  description  and  Thackeray  might 
as  well  have  thrown  the  English  in¬ 
fantry  into  squares  instead  of  into 
line.  Yet  the  passage  is  instinct  with 
compressed  emotion;  and  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  general  battle  to 
the  single  death  is  a  good  touch  of 
tragic  art. 

In  “Pendennls”  (1850)  we  may  dis¬ 
cern  the  slowly  softening  influences  of 
years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind, 
of  a  calmer  and  easier  time,  and  per¬ 
haps  also  of  a  different  class  of  read¬ 
ers.  Thackeray  has  now  discovered 
that,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  “to 
describe  a  real  rascal  you  must  make 
him  too  hideous  to  show;”  and  that 
“society  will  not  tolerate  the  natural 
in  our  art.”  Even  the  attempt  to  des¬ 
cribe,  in  “Pendennls,”  one  of  “the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  our  age,  no  better  nor  worse 
than  most  educated  men,”  has  star¬ 
tled  the  prudery  of  the  public  for  whom 
he  now  finds  himself  writing.  “Many 
ladies  have  remonstrated,  and  sub¬ 
scribers  left  me,  because,  in  the  course 
of  the  story,  I  described  a  young  man 
resisting  and  affected  by  temptation.” 
Here,  again,  is  another  instance  of  the 
changes  which  rules  of  taste  and  con- 
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vention  may  undergo  in  the  course  of  from  France,  Into  the  English  novel; 


a  generation;  for  surely  not  even  the 
straitest  middle-class  sect  would  in 
our  day  banish  “Pendennis”  on  the 
score  of  impropriety. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  mentions  that  the 
author’s  descriptions  of  literary  life 
were  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  trying  to  win  favor  with 
the  non-literary  classes  by  decry¬ 
ing  his  own  profession,— an  absurd 
accusation  which  nettled  him  into 
replying.  The  truth  seems  to  me  that 
Thackeray,  who  poked  fun  at  the 
weak  sides  of  every  class  and  calling, 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  leave 
out  his  own;  and  the  men  of  letters 
might  have  been  comforted  by  observ¬ 
ing  that  he  dealt  with  them  much 
more  tenderly  than  with  their  natural 
enemy,  the  publisher,  who  has  taken 
philosophically,  for  all  we  have  ever 
heard,  the  unmerciful  caricatures  of 
Bungay  and  Bacon  in  Paternoster 
Row.  Yet  it  may  have  been  annoying 
to  find  such  a  writer  confidentially 
whispering  to  his  readers  “that  there 
is  no  race  of  people  who  talk  about 
books,  or  perhaps  read  books,  so  little 
as  literary  men.” 

“Pendennis”  is  in  Thackeray’s  best 
style,  as  the  novelist  of  manners.  It 
opens,  like  “Vanity  Fair,”  with  a  short 
amusing  scene  that  poses,  as  the 
French  say,  some  leading  actor  in  the 
play,  and  encourages  the  reader  to  go 
on.  Next  follows,  as  is  usual  with  our 
author,  a  short  retrospective  account 
of  the  people  and  places  among  whom 
the  plot  is  laid,  with  a  descriptive 
pedigree  of  his  hero.  In  his  habit  of 
setting  his  portrait  in  a  framework  of 
family  history  (compare  the  Crawleys, 
the  Newcomes,  the  Esmonds),  he  re¬ 
sembles,  though  with  less  prolixity, 
Balzac,  and  he  displays  much  knowl¬ 
edge  and  observation  of  English  pro¬ 
vincial  life.  He  is,  we  imagine,  the 
first  high-class  writer  who  brought  the 
Bohemian,  possibly  an  importation 


and  the  contrast  between  the  seedy, 
strolling  adventurer  and  straitlaced 
respectability,  provides  him  with  ma¬ 
terial  for  inexhaustible  irony,  with 
much  good-natured  sympathy  for  the 
waifs  and  strays.  He  has  always  a 
soft  corner  in  his  heart  for  reckless 
hardihood;  and  every  one  must  be 
glad  that  his  “poor  friend.  Colonel 
Altamont,^’  who  had  been  doomed  to 
execution,  was  respited  at  the  last 
moment,  as  Thackeray  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  on  the  very  technical  plea 
that  the  author  had  not  sufficient  ex¬ 
perience  of  Jail-birds  and  the  gallows. 
Merciful  good  nature  towards  a  dar¬ 
ing  scamp,  who  was  free  with  his 
money  and  kind  to  women,  was  prob¬ 
ably  at  the  bottom  of  the  condonation. 
We  know,  from  a  paper,  reproduced 
(to  our  thinking,  unnecessarily)  in  one 
of  these  volumes,  that  in  1840  Thack¬ 
eray  went  to  see  Courvoisler  hanged, 
and  was  so  much  upset  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  that  he  prayed  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  to  wipe  out  its 
stains  of  national  blood-guiltiness.  It 
may  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  his 
stern  denunciation  of  crime  and  folly 
has  by  this  time  settled  down  into  a 
philosophic  mood  that  is  almost  fatal¬ 
istic,  as  when  he  suggests  that  “cir¬ 
cumstance  only  brings  out  the  latent 
defect  or  quality,  and  does  not  create 
it;”  that  “our  mental  changes  are,  like 
our  gray  hair  and  wrinkles,  no  more 
than  the  fulfilment  of  the  plan  of  mor¬ 
tal  growth  and  decay,”  so  that  each 
man  is  born  with  the  natural  seed  of 
fortune  or  failure.  The  voyage  of 
life 

has  been  prosperous,  and  you  are  rid¬ 
ing  into  port,  the  people  huzzaing  and 
the  guns  saluting,  and  the  lucky  cap¬ 
tain  bows  from  the  ship’s  side,  and 
there  is  a  care  under  the  star  of  his 
breast  that  nobody  knows  of;  or  you 
are  wrecked  and  lashed,  hopeless,  to 
a  solitary  spar  out  at  sea;  the  sinking 
man  and  the  successful  one  are  think- 
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ing  each  about  home,  very  likely,  and 
remembering  the  time  when  they 
were  children;  alone  on  the  hopeless 
spar,  drowning  out  of  sight;  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  applauding 
you. 

In  such  fine  passages  as  these  we  bear 
the  elegiac  strain  of  the  antique  world, 
wherein  remorseiess  fate  held  domin¬ 
ion  over  human  efforts  and  destiny. 
Like  other  great  writers  who  are 
touched  with  humorous  melancholy,  he 
falls  often  into  the  moralizing  vein; 
he  stops  bis  narrative  to  address  his 
reader  with  some  ironical  observation, 
after  the  manner  of  Fielding,  whose 
leisurely  tone  of  satire  is  so  audible  in 
the  foliowing  quotation  from  “Pen- 
dennis”  that  he  might  well  have  writ¬ 
ten  it:— 

Even  bis  child,  his  cruel  Emily,  be 
would  have  taken  to  his  heart  and  for¬ 
given  with  tears;  and  what  more  can 
one  say  of  the  Christian  charity  of  a 
man  than  that  he  is  actually  ready  to 
forgive  those  who  have  done  him'  every 
kindness,  and  with  whom  he  is  wrong 
in  a  dispute? 

As  we  have  said  that  “Vanity  Fair” 
touches  the  climax  of  Thackeray’s  pe¬ 
culiar  genius,  so,  in  our  Judgment,  “Es¬ 
mond”  shows  the  gathered  strength 
and  maturity  of  his  literary  power,  and 
has  won  for  him  an  eminent  place  in 
the  distinguished  order  of  historical 
novelists.  We  may  say  that  the  art  of 
historical  romance  was  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  in  our  own  century,  although 
French  writers  trace  far  back  into 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  even 
further,  the  method  of  weaving  authen¬ 
tic  events  and  famous  personages  into 
the  tissue  of  a  story  which  turns  upon 
fictitious  adventures  in  love  and  war. 
The  elder  novelists  dealt  largely  In  ex¬ 
travagant  sentiment,  in  conventional 
language,  and  in  marvellous  exploits 
embroidered  upon  the  sober  chronicles 
which  served  as  the  framework  of 
their  drama;  they  were  content  to  set 
upon  stilts  the  traditional  hero  or  hero¬ 


ine  of  former  days,  whose  ideas  and 
conversation  expressed,  with  little  dis¬ 
guise,  the  manners,  not  of  the  period  to 
which  they  belonged,  but  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  time,  and  of  the  society  for 
whom  he  was  writing.  These  books 
are,  therefore,  fuli  of  glaring  anachron¬ 
isms  and  improbabilities;  the  knights 
and  dames  are  sometimes  (as  in  the 
“Grand  Cyrus”)  thinly  veiled  portraits 
of  contemporary  notabilities,  but  they 
are  often  mere  lay  figures,  representing 
the  prevailing  fashions  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  virtuous  hero  abounds  in 
judicious  refiectlons;  the  heroines  are 
chaste  and  beauteous  damsels— Joan  of 
Arc,  herself,  appears  in  one  romance  as 
an  adorable  shepherdess— and  love- 
making  is  conducted  after  the  model  of 
a  Parisian  pricieuse. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  recent  French 
critic,  who  has  made  careful  study  of 
his  subject,  that  the  new  school  was 
founded  by  Chateaubriand,  who  first, 
at  the  last  century’s  end,  laid  an  axe 
to  the  root  of  all  this  rhetorical  artifice, 
these  frigid  and  grotesque  incongrui¬ 
ties,  and  filled  bis  romances  with  local 
color,  stamping  them  with  the  impress 
of  reality  and  conformity  to  nature,  by 
picturesque  reproduction  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  costumes,  usages,  and  conditions 
of  existence  of  the  time  and  country  in 
which  he  might  be  unwinding  his  tale. 
But  Chateaubriand,  like  Byron  (who 
was  of  a  similar  temperament),  never 
could  put  himself,  to  use  a  French 
phrase,  into  another  man’s  skin;  he  is 
to  be  detected  soliloquizing  and  dis¬ 
pensing  noble  sentiments  under  the 
costume  of  a  Christian  martyr  or  an 
American  savage,  and  thus  the  fidelity 
of  his  scene-painting  was  still  marred 
by  the  artificiality  of  the  discourse.  It 
was  the  Waverley  novel  that  lifted  the 
historical  romance  far  beyond  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  level,  that  established  it,  in 
England  and  France,  on  the  true  prin¬ 
ciple  of  creating  vivid  representations 
of  a  bygone  age  by  a  skilful  mixture  of 
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fact  and  fiction,  and  by  a  correct  and  whole  standard  of  facetious  literature, 
harmonious  combination  of  characters,  But  the  defect  of  this  school  was  its 
manners,  and  environment.  propensity  to  take  an  hilarious  or  sar- 

But  during  the  twenty  years  that  in-  donlc  view,  not  only  of  mediaeval  ro- 
tervene  between  the  dates,  taken  mance,  but  of  quaint  old  times  gener- 
roughly,  of  Scott’s  worst  novel  and  ally;  and  one  leading  embodiment  of 
Thackeray’s  best,  the  flood-tide  of  this  mocking  spirit  was  “Punch,” 
romanticism  had  arisen  to  its  highest  founded  in  1841.  A’Beckett’s  “Comic 
point,  and  had  then  ebbed  very  low,  on  History  of  England,”  which  ran 
both  sides  of  the  British  Channel.  And  through  many  numbers,  seems  to  this 
we  can  see  that  the  younger  writer  was  generation  a  dreary  and  deleterious 
no  votary  of  the  older  school  of  high-  specimen  of  misplaced  farce;  though, 
flying  chivalrous  romance,  with  its  historically,  it  is  nof  such  bad  work  as 
tournaments,  its  crusaders,  its  valiant  Dickens’s  “Child’s  History  of  Eng- 
warriors,  and  distressed  maidens.  His  land,”  which  he  meant  to  be  serious, 
youthful  aversion  for  shams  and  con-  Among  Thackeray’s  very  numerous 
ventionallties,  his  strong  propensity  to-  contributions  to  “Punch”  are  “Miss 
wards  burlesque  and  persiflage,  his  Tlckletoby’s  Lectures  on  English  Hls- 
early  life  among  cities  and  common-  tory,”  which  might  well  have  been  con- 
place  folk,  seem  to  have  obscured,  in  signed  to  oblivion,  “Rebecca  and  Row- 
some  degree,  his  appreciation  of  even  ena,”  and  “The  Prize  Novelists.”^ 
such  splendid  compositions  as  “Ivan-  The  sarcastic  and  the  sentimental 
hoe”  or  the  “Talisman;”  or,  at  any  rate,  temper  must  always  be  hostile  to  each 
his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  overpowered  other;  between  romance  and  ridicule 
his  admiration.  The  result  was.  that,  the  antipathy  is  fundamental;  and  al¬ 
as  Scott  had  exalted  his  mediaeval  though  one  regrets  that  he  ever  wrote 
heroes  and  heroines  far  above  the  level  “Rebecca  and  Rowena,”  the  melodra- 
of  real  life,  had  revived  the  legendary  matlc  novels  of  Lytton-Bulwer  were 
age  of  chivalry  and  adventure  with  all  fair  enough  game  for  the  parodist, 
the  magnlflcence  of  his  poetic  imagina-  However,  it  Is  certain  that  in  his  earlier 
tion,  Thackeray  had  at  flrst  set  him-  writings  Thackeray  did  much  to  laugh 
self,  conversely,  to  strip  the  trapping  away  the  novel  of  mediaeval  chivalry; 
off  these  fine  folk,  and  to  poke  his  fun  and  while  we  think  he  often  carried  his 
at  the  feudal  lords  and  ladies  by  treat-  Irreverent  jocosity  much  too  far,  since, 
Ing  them  as  ordinary  middle-classed  after  all,  chivalry  is  better  than  cock- 
men  and  women  masquerading  in  old  neylsm,  we  may  award  him  the  very 
armor  or  drapery.  He  came  in  as  a  high  honor  of  becoming,  latterly,  one  of 
writer  on  the  ebb-tide  of  romanticism,  the  founders  of  a  new  and  admirable 
and  the  reaction  showed  Its  popular  historical  school  in  England, 
form  in  a  curious  outburst  of  the  taste  The  eighteenth  century  was  always 
for  burlesques  and  parodies  on  the  Thackeray’s  favorite  period;  he  liked 
stage,  and  in  the  light  rending  of  the  the  rational,  unpretentious  tone  of  its 
time.  Whether  the  creation  of  this  best  literature,  its  practical  politics 
taste  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  appear-  and  tolerance.  Its  common  sense,  and 
ance  of  two  writers  with  such  genius  its  habit  of  keeping  very  close,  in  art  as 
for  wit  and  fun  as  Thackeray  and  in  action,  to  the  realities  of  the  world 
Dickens,  or  whether  they  only  supplied  as  we  And  it.  Swift  is  the  most  unro- 
a  natural  demand,  may  be  question-  mantle  of  any  writer  that  possessed 
able;  they  undoubtedly  headed  the  great  imaginative  faculty;  Defoe  was  a 
army  of  Comus,  and  thereby  raised  the  master  of  minute  life-like  detail,  an 
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inimitable  imitator  of  truth;  Hogarth’s 
paintings  are  like  Wesley’s  or  White- 
field’s  sermons,  they  are  stem,  un¬ 
varnished  denunciations  of  vice  and 
profiigacy;  Fielding  was  the  easy, 
large-hearted  moralist,  who  hated, 
above  all  sins,  cant  and  knavery, 
loved  to  banter  the  parsons,  to 
bring  fops  and  boobies  upon  his 
stage,  and  to  place  in  contrast  the 
wide  difference  that  then  separated 
manners  in  town  and  in  country.  Per¬ 
haps  Thackeray  owes  more  to  Fielding 
than  to  any  other  single  literary  ances¬ 
tor;  but  all  these  infiuences  were  most 
congenial  to  his  temperament,  and  in¬ 
formed  his  best  work.  His  instinctive 
dislike  of  unreality,  exaggeration,  and 
fanciful  ideals  would  have  always  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  laying  the  situation 
of  his  story  in  some  distant  age,  of 
which  hardly  anything  is  known  ac¬ 
curately,  and  supplementing  his  ignor¬ 
ance  by  giving  free  scope  to  fantastic 
invention,  as  was  the  usage  of  the 
humble  followers  who  tried  in  vain  to 
conjure  with  the  wand  of  Scott  He  re¬ 
quired  a  period  which  he  could  study, 
master,  and  sympathize  with,  and  he 
found  it  In  the  eighteenth  century; 
though  In  “Esmond”  the  plot,  being 
founded  on  Jacobite  intrigues  and  con¬ 
spiracies,  opens  with  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  He  had  taken  great  trouble,  as 
usual,  with  the  localities,  knowing 
well  that  you  never  understand  a  bat¬ 
tle  clearly  until  you  have  seen  its  field. 

“I  was  pleased  to  find  Blenheim,”  he 
MTote  to  his  mother,  “was  just  exactly 
the  place  I  had  figured  to  myself,  except 
that  the  village  is  larger;  but  I  fancied 
I  had  actually  been  there,  so  like  the 
aspect  of  it  was  to  what  I  looked  for. 
I  saw  the  brook  which  Harry  Esmond 
crossed,  and  almost  the  spot  where  he 
fell  wounded.” 

> 

Mrs.  Ritchie  quotes  this  letter  as  illus¬ 
trating  “a  sort  of  second  sight  as  to 
places  which  my  father  used  to  speak 
of;”  and  It  certainly  attests  his  pos¬ 


session  of  the  strong  imaginative 
faculty  which  puts  together  vivid  men¬ 
tal  pictures. 

The  first  page  strikes  the  note  of  dis¬ 
enchantment,  of  escape  from  the  spell 
of  conventionalism  and  the  shores  of 
romance.  Colonel  Esmond,  who  tells 
his  own  tale,  wishes  the  Muse  of  His¬ 
tory  to  disrobe,  to  discard  her  buskins, 
and  to  deliver  herself  like  a  woman  of 
the  everyday  world. 

I  wonder  shall  History  ever  pull  off 
her  periwig  and  cease  to  be  court-rid¬ 
den  ?  Shall  we  see  something  of  France 
and  England  besides  Versailles  and 
Windsor?  I  saw  Queen  Anne  tearing 
down  the  Park  slopes  after  her  stag- 
hounds,  in  her  one-horse  chaise,— a  hot, 
red-faced  woman.  .  .  She  was  neither 
better  bred  nor  wiser  than  you  and  me, 
though  we  knelt  to  hand  her  a  letter  or 
a  washhand  basin.  Why  shall  History 
go  on  kneeling  to  the  end  of  time?  I 
am  for  having  her  rise  off  her  knees, 
and  take  her  natural  posture,  not  to  be 
for  ever  performing  cringes  and  con¬ 
gees  like  a  Court  chamberlain,  and 
shuffling  backward  out  of  doors  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign.  In  a  word, 
I  would  have  History  familiar  rather 
than  heroic. 

No  very  deep  philosophy  in  this,  we 
might  say,  for  surely  historians  up  to 
Esmond’s  day  had  not  all  been  pom¬ 
pous  and  servile,  while  something  like 
dignity  is  desirable.  But  here  we  have 
Thackeray  speaking,  through  Esmond, 
his  own  thoughts  about  history,  and 
proclaiming  the  rise  of  naturalism 
against  the  romantic  high-heeled 
school.  And  in  a  much  later  chapter, 
where  Esmond  visits  Addison,  we  have 
the  true  realistic  method  of  Tolstoi  and 
other  quite  modern  novelists,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  old  classic  style  of  de¬ 
scribing  war.  Addison  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  a  poem  on  the  Blenheim  cam¬ 
paign:— 

“I  admire  your  art,”  says  Esmond  to 
Addison;  “the  murder  of  the  campaign 
is  done  to  military  music,  like  a  battle 
at  the  opera,  and  the  virgins  shriek  in 
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harmony,  as  our  victorious  grenadiers 
march  into  their  villages.  Do  you 
know  what  a  scene  it  was?  what  a  tri¬ 
umph  you  are  celebrating,  what  scenes 
of  shame  and  horror  were  enacted, 
over  which  the  commander’s  genius 
presided  as  calm  as  though  he  didn’t 
l>eIong  to  our  sphere?  You  talk  of  ‘the 
listening  soldier  fixed  in  sorrow,’  the 
‘leader’s  grief  swayed  by  generous 
pity;’  to  my  belief  the  leader  cared  no 
more  for  bleating  fiocks  than  he  did  for 
infants’  cries,  and  many  of  our  ruffians 
butchered  one  or  the  other  with  equal 
alacrity.  You  hew  out  of  your  polished 
verses  a  stately  image  of  smiling  vic¬ 
tory:  I  tell  you  ’tis  an  uncouth,  dis¬ 
torted,  savage  idol,  hideous,  bloody 
and  barbarous.  The  rites  performed 
before  it  are  shocking  to  think  of. 
You  great  poets  should  show  it  as  it  is. 
ugly  and  horrible,  not  beautiful  and 
serene.” 

When  Colonel  Esmond  has  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  battles  in  which  he  himself 
took  part,  he  avoids,  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  the  high  romantic  style.  But  he 
does  not,  therefore,  fall,  on  the  other 
side,  into  the  mire  of  the  writers  who  at 
the  present  day  conscientiously  give  us 
the  horrors  of  the  Imspltal  and  all  the 
brutalities  of  war,  which  Esmond 
knows,  but  does  not  choose  to  ^et  down 
in  his  memoir.  In  his  account  of  the 
Blenheim  victory  there  is  a  skilful  touch 
of  the  professional  soldier,  who  records 
briefly  the  position  of  the  armies  and 
the  tactical  movements;  and  it  lights 
up  with  suppressed  enthuiasm  when  he 
records  the  intrepidity  of  the  English 
regiments  in  that  fierce  and  famous 
struggle.  We  read  of  Major-General 
Wilkes- 

on  foot,  at  the  head  of  the  attacking 
column,  marching  with  his  hat  off  in¬ 
trepidly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  who 
was  pouring  in  a  tremendous  fire  from 
his  guns  and  musketry,  to  which  our 
people  were  instructed  not  to  reply,  ex¬ 
cept  with  pike  and  bayonet  when  they 
reached  the  French  palisades.  To 
these  Wilkes  walked  intrepidly,  and 
Rtnick  the  woodwork  with  his  sword 
before  our  people  charged  it.  He  was 
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shot  dow’n  on  the  instant,  with  his 
colonel,  major,  and  several  officers, 

and  the  assault  was  repelled  with  great 
slaughter. 

In  this  and  other  similar  passages, 
you  have  the  historic  novelist  at  his 
best;  the  true  facts  are  selected  and  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  form  pictures  of  soul¬ 
stirring  action;  while  their  connection 
with  his  story  is  maintained  by  giving 
Esmond  himself  a  very  modest  and  nat¬ 
ural  share  in  the  glorious  victory— 

And  now  the  conquerors  were  met 
by  a  furious  charge  of  the  English 
horse  under  Esmond’s  general,  Lum- 
ley,  behind  whose  squadrons  the  fiying 
foot  took  refuge  and  formed  again, 
while  Lumley  drove  back  the  French 
horse,  charging  up  to  the  village  of 
Blenheim  and  the  palisades  where 
Wilkes,  and  many  hundred  more  gal¬ 
lant  Englishmen,  lay  in  slaughtered 
heaps.  Beyond  this  moment,  and  of 
this  famous  victory,  Mr.  Esmond 
knows  nothing,  for  a  shot  brought 
down  his  horse  and  our  young  gentle¬ 
man  on  it,  who  fell,  crushed  and 
stunned,  under  the  animal. 

A  lesser  artist  would  have  made  his 
hero  perform  some  brilliant  exploit; 
but  Thackeray  prefers  to  sketch  the 
scene  as  Wouvermans  might  have  done 
it.  We  have  not  here  the  incomparable 
fire  and  spirit  which  Scott  throws  into 
the  skirmishes  at  Bothwell  Brig  and 
Drumclog;  we  see  the  difference  of 
mind  and  method;  but  we  can  have 
nothing  except  admiration  for  the  rare 
imaginative  faculty  which  enabled  a 
quiet  man  of  letters  to  deal  so  finely 
and  faithfully,  with  such  reserve  and 
discrimination,  with  a  subject  that 
might  easily  have  been  spoiled  by  the 
noisy  clatter  and  coarse  coloring  of  the 
inferior  artist.  His  full-length  portrait 
of  Marlborough  has  been  too  often 
quoted  to  be  reproduced  here,— “impas¬ 
sible  before  victory,  before  danger,  be¬ 
fore  defeat;  the  splendid  calm  of  his 
face  as  he  rode  along  the  lines  to  bat¬ 
tle.  or  galloped  up  in  the  nick  of  time 
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to  a  battalion  reeling  before  the 
enemy’s  charge  or  shot.”  Of  Swift, 
Esmond  says,— “I  have  always  thought 
of  him  and  of  Marlborough  as  the  two 
greatest  of  that  age  ...  a  lonely 
fallen  Prometheus,  groaning  as  the  vul¬ 
tures  tear  him;”  and  with  a  few  such 
strokes,  he  gives  etchings  of  other 
celebrities  in  letters  and  politics.  One 
may  observe  with  astonishment  that  the 
youthful  writer  who  delighted  in  sub¬ 
urban  chronicles,  in  mean  lives  and 
paltry  incidents,  has  risen,  by  middle 
age,  to  the  rank  of  an  illustrious  painter 
on  the  broad  canvas  of  history.  The 
annals  of  literature  contain  few,  if 
any,  other  examples  of  so  remarkable  a 
transformation. 

It  is  evident  that  Thackeray,  like 
Scott,  was  an  industrious  collector  of 
material  for  his  novels  from  all 
sources;  we  may  refer,  for  an  instance, 
to  a  scene  which  will  have  left  a  pass¬ 
ing  impression  upon  many  readers, 
where,  as  the  French  and  English 
armies  are  facing  each  other  on  two 
sides  of  a  little  stream  in  the  Eow 
Countries,  Prince  Charles  Edward 
rides  down  to  the  French  bank  and  ex¬ 
changes  a  salute  with  Esmond.  It 
falls  quite  naturally  and  easily  into  the 
narrative,  and  reads  like  a  very  happy 
original  conception;  yet  the  incident, 
which  is  quite  authentic,  may  be  found 
in  the  papers  obtained  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  from  the  Scottish  convent  at  Paris 
by  Macpherson. 

In  the  “Virginians,”  which  might 
have  had  for  its  second  title  “Forty 
Years  Later,”  the  chronicle  of  the  Es¬ 
mond  family  is  continued;  with  North 
America  during  the  French  war  for  the 
battlefields,  Braddock,  Wolfe,  and 
Washington  for  the  military  figures, 
and  Esmond’s  grandsons  as  the  person¬ 
ages  round  whom  the  story’s  Interest 
centers.  It  is  a  novel  of  very  great 
merit,  skilfully  constructed,  full  of  vi¬ 
vacious  writing  and  delineation  of 
character;  and  the  novelist  avails  him¬ 


self,  with  his  usual  adroitness,  of  the 
celebrated  incidents  of  this  period  and 
the  salient  features  of  English  society 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Yet 
we  must  reluctantly  admit  that 
Thackeray  has  passed  his  climacteric, 
and  that,  as  a  work  of  the  historical 
school,  this  book  cannot  claim  parity 
with  Esmond.  George  Warrington 
was  on  Braddock’s  staff  at  the  fatal 
rout  and  massacre  on  the  Ohio;  his 
brother  Harry  was  with  Wolfe  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham;  they  witnessed  a 
battle  lost  and  a  battle  won,  and  each 
saw  his  commander  fall.  But  George’s 
recital  of  his  hairbreadth  escape  lacks 
the  stern  simplicity  with  which  his 
grandfather  told  the  story  of  Marl¬ 
borough’s  wars;  and  the  device  of  his 
being  saved  from  the  Indians  by  a 
French  ofidcer,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend,  is  so  ingenious  as  to  be  a  trifle 
commonplace.  The  author  does  not 
sketch  in  any  details  or  personal  adven¬ 
tures  from  the  great  fight  under  the 
walls  of  Quebec;  he  has  fallen  back, 
at  this  part  of  the  story,  into  personal 
narrative,  and  the  “Warrington  Me¬ 
moirs”  only  describe  how  the  news  of 
Wolfe’s  victory  and  death  was  ac¬ 
claimed  in  London.  In  the  War  of  In¬ 
dependence,  George  Warrington,  who 
takes  the  British  side,  records  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  situation  of  an  American 
loyalist,— a  class  to  whom  only  Mr. 
Lecky,  among  historians,  has  done  fair 
justice.  There  is  much  acute  and  well- 
informed  refiectlon  upon  the  state  of 
the  colonies  at  this  time,  the  strong  cur¬ 
rents  of  party  politics,  and  the  exas¬ 
peration  which  brought  about  the  re¬ 
bellion;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  part  of 
the  narrative  has  too  much  resem¬ 
blance  to  real  history.  It  has  not 
enough  of  the  imaginative  and  pictur¬ 
esque  element  to  lift  it  above  the  com¬ 
paratively  prosaic  level  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  memoir,  though  some  good  scenes 
and  situations  are  obtained  by  making 
the  two  Warrington  brothers  take  op- 
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posite  sides.  When  we  learn  that,  In 
1759,  the  English  Lord  Castlewood  re¬ 
paired  his  shattered  fortunes  by  marry¬ 
ing  an  American  heiress,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  suspect  that  our  author  has 
taken  a  hint  from  the  fashion  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  later. 

In  the  story  of  “Esmond”  Thackeray 
dropped  the  satirical  tone,  and 
indulged,  very  rarely.  Indeed,  in  the 
iiablt  of  pausing  to  moralize,  as 

writer  to  reader,  upon  social  hy¬ 

pocrisy,  servile  obsequiousness,  and 
whited  sepulchres  generally.  In  the 

“Virginians”  he  is  less  attentive  to 
dramatic  propriety;  he  begins  again 
to  turn  aside  and  lecture  us,  in 
the  midst  of  his  tale,  upon  the  text 
of  De  te  fabula  narratur.  Sir  Miles  and 
Lady  Warrington  are  scandalized  by 
their  nephew’s  extravagance,  and  re¬ 
fuse  all  help  to  the  spendthrift 

How  much  of  this  behavior  goes  on 
dally  in  respectable  society,  think 

you?  You  can  fancy  Lord  and  Lady 
Macbeth  concocting  a  murder,  and 
coming  together  with  some  little  awk¬ 
wardness,  perhaps,  when  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  done  and  over;  but  my  Lord 
and  Lady  Skinflint,  when  they  consult 
in  their  bedroom  about  giving  their 
luckless  nephew  a  helping  hand,  and 
determine  to  refuse,  and  go  down  to 
family  prayers  and  meet  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  domestics,  and  discourse  vir¬ 
tuously  before  them  .  .  . 

.\nd  so  on,  for  a  page  or  two,  in  a  tone 
that  some  may  think  almost  as  sophis¬ 
tical  as  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
Skinflints  might  excuse  to  themselves 
their  Pharisaical  behavior.  Such  inter¬ 
polations  are  artistically  Incorrect,  and 
out  of  harmony  with  the  proper  con¬ 
ception  of  a  well-wrought  work  of  Ac¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  moral  should  be  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  action  and  the 
dialogue,  and  the  meditations  should 
be  left  to  be  done  by  the  reader  himself. 

We  must,  therefore,  place  the  “Vir¬ 
ginians”  below  “Esmond”  in  the  order 
■of  merit  Nevertheless,  these  two 


novels,  with  “Barry  Lyndon,”  are  most 
Important  and  valuable  contributions 
to  the  English  historical  series.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  them  had  been  written  before, 
and  nothing  equal  has  been  Avrltten 
after  them,  with  the  exception  of  “Rom- 
ola”  and  “John  Inglesant.”  They 
possess  one  essential  quality  that  ought 
to  distinguish  all  fiction  founded  on  the 
history  of  bygone  times,— they  are,  so 
far  as  posterity  can  judge  at  all,  faith¬ 
ful  and  effective  representations  of 
manners.  Now,  the  Inferior  practi¬ 
tioner  in  this  particular  school,  being 
prevented,  by  Indolence  or  Incapacity, 
from  mastering  his  period  and  acquir¬ 
ing  insight  into  its  ways  of  thought  and 
living,  is  too  often  content  to  cover  up 
his  deficiencies  by  indenting  freely  on 
the  theatrical  w^ardrobe  and  armory. 
He  deals  largely  in  the  costumes  of  the 
day;  he  supplies  himself  plentifully 
with  old-fashioned  phrases;  he  is  fond 
of  old  furniture;  he  is  strongest,  in 
fact,  upon  the  external  and  decorative 
aspect  of  the  society  to  which  he 
introduces  us.  Most  of  the  romances 
written  in  imitation  of  Scott  had  this 
tendency;  and  this  same  feebleness 
underlies  the  superfluous  minuteness  of 
detail  that  maybe  observed  in  the  deca¬ 
dent  realists  of  the  present  day.  Noth¬ 
ing  of  this  sort  can  be  alleged  against 
Thackeray,  who  works  from  Inward 
outwardly  In  his  creations  of  character, 
and  whose  personages  are  truly  histori¬ 
cal  in  the  sense  that  they  move  and 
speak  naturally,  according  to  the  ideas 
and  circumstances  of  their  age,  the  dia¬ 
lect  and  dress  being  merely  added  as 
appropriate  coloring.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
peculiarity  of  Thackeray’s  novels, 
which  distinguishes  him  alike  from  the 
romancer  and  the  modern  naturalist, 
that  they  contain  hardly  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  that  he  is  never  professedly  pic¬ 
turesque,  that  he  relies  entirely  on 
passing  strokes  and  effective  details 
given  by  the  way.  In  Scott  we  have 
superb  descriptive  pieces  of  scenery,  of 
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storms,  of  the  interiors  of  a  castle  or  a 
Gothic  cathedral;  and  some  of  the  best 
living  novelists  are  much  given  to  elab¬ 
orate  landscape  painting.  But  we 
doubt  whether  half  a  page  of  deliber¬ 
ately  picturesque  description  can  be 
found  in  any  of  Thackeray’s  first-class 
works.  He  will  sometimes  sketch  off 
the  inside  of  a  house  or  the  look  of  a 
town,  but  with  natural  scenery  he  does 
not  concern  himself;  he  is,  for  the  most 
part,  entirely  occupied  with  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  character,  or  with  the  emotional 
side  of  life;  and  he  seems  constantly  to 
bear  in  mind  the  Aristotelian  maxim 
that  life  consists  in  action.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  instrument  for  the  exhibition  of 
motive,  for  the  evolution  of  his  story, 
for  bringing  out  qualities,  is  dialogue, 
which  he  manages  with  great  dexterity 
and  effect,  giving  it  point  and  raeiness, 
and  avoiding  the  snare— into  which  re¬ 
cent  social  novelists  have  been  falling 
—of  insignificance  and  prolixity.  The 
method  of  easy,  sparkling,  natural  dia¬ 
logue  for  developing  the  plot  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  personages  Is  said  to 
have  been  first  transferred  from  the 
theatre  to  the  novel  by  Walter  Scott. 
At  any  rate,  the  use  of  it  on  a  largo 
scale,  which  has  since  been  carried  to 
the  verge  of  abuse,  began  with  the 
Waverley  novels;  where  we  find  abun¬ 
dance  of  that  humorous  vernacular 
talk  in  which  Shakespeare  excelled, 
though  for  the  romance  Cervantes  may 
be  registered  as  its  Inventor.  In 
Thackeray’s  hands  dramatic  conversa¬ 
tion,  as  of  actors  on  the  stage,  becomes 
of  very  prominent  importance,  not  only 
for  the  illustration  of  manners  in  so¬ 
ciety,  but  also  for  dressing  up  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  figures  of  his  company.  He  is 
now  no  longer  the  caricaturist  of 
earlier  days;  he  employs  the  popular 
dialect  and  comic  touches  with  effec¬ 
tive  moderation.  And  he  avails  him¬ 
self  very  freely,  in  the  “Virginians.” 
of  the  privilege  which  belongs  to  the 
historical  novelist,  who  is  allowed  to 


make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
notabilities  of  the  period,  not  only  for 
the  movement  of  his  drama,  but  also 
for  a  passing  glance  or  casual  introduc¬ 
tion,  as  might  happen  in  any  place  of 
public  resort  or  in  a  crowded  salou. 
Franklin,  Johnson,  and  Richardson, 
George  Selwyn  and  Lord  Chesterfield, 
cross  the  stage  and  disappear,  after  a 
few  remarks  of  their  own  or  the  au¬ 
thor’s.  For  military  officers,  who  tlguro 
in  all  his  novels,  he  has  ever  a  kindly 
word;  and  also  for  sailors,  although  it 
is  only  in  his  last  (unfinished)  novel 
that  he  takes  up  the  navy.  For  Eng¬ 
lish  clergymen,  especially  for  bishops, 
he  has  no  indulgence  at  all;  and  he 
seems  to  be  possessed  by  the  common¬ 
place  error  of  believing  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  types  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
the  eighteenth  century  were  the  court¬ 
ier-bishop  and  the  humble  obsequious 
chaplain.  The  typical  Irishman  of  fic¬ 
tion,  with  his  mixture  of  recklessness 
and  cunning,  warm-hearted  and  un- 
veracious,  is  to  be  found,  we  think,  in 
every  one  of  Thackeray’s  larger  novels, 
except  in  the  “Virginians;”  the  Scots¬ 
man  is  rare,  having  been  considerably 
used  up  by  Walter  Scott  and  his  assid¬ 
uous  imitators.  We  may  notice  (paren¬ 
thetically)  that  our  own  day  is  witness¬ 
ing  a  marvellous  revival  of  High¬ 
landers  and  liOwlanders  in  fiction,  from 
Jacobite  adventures  to  the  pawky  wit 
and  humble  incidents  of  the  kailyard. 

In  the  “Newcomes”  we  return  regret¬ 
fully  to  the  novel  of  contemporary  so¬ 
ciety;  wherewith  disappears  all  the 
light  haze  of  enchantment  that  hangs 
over  the  revival  of  distant  times,  even 
though  they  He  no  further  behind  us 
than  the  eighteenth  century.  Such  a 
change  of  scene  necessitates  and  com¬ 
pletes  the  transition  from  the  roman¬ 
tic  to  the  realistic;  for  how  can  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  our  own  environment,  which 
any  one  can  verify,  avoid  being  more  or 
less  photographic?  In  one  sense  it  is  a 
continuation  of  the  historic  novel, 
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which  has  only  to  put  off  its  to  family  prayers;  and  he  declares  that 


archaic  literary  costume  to  appear 
as  a  presentation  of  social  history 
brought  up  to  date;  the  method 
of  minute  description,  the  portrayal 
of  manners,  are  the  same,  with 
the  drawback  that  the  celebrities  of  the 
day  must  be  kept  off  the  stage.  Any 
eighteenth-century  personage  might 
figure,  with  effect,  in  the  “Virginians,” 
while  Macaulay  and  Palmerston  could 
hardly  have  been  sketched  off,  however 
briefly  and  good-naturedly,  in  the 
“Newcomes.”  In  all  essential  respects 
the  tone  and  treatment  are  unaltered 
in  the  two  stories;  although  the  ironi¬ 
cal  spirit,  restrained  in  the  historical 
novels  by  a  sense  of  dramatic  consis¬ 
tency,  is  again  among  us  having  great 
wrath,  as  Thackeray  surveys  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  London  world  around  him. 
The  character  of  Colonel  Newcome,  his 
distinguished  gallantry,  his  spotless 
honor,  his  simplicity  and  credulity,  is 
draAvn  with  truth  and  tenderness;  and 
some  of  the  lesser  folk  are  admirable 
for  their  kindliness  and  usefulness.  But 
what  a  society  is  this  in  which  the  Col¬ 
onel  is  landed  upon  bis  return  from 
India!  He  calls,  with  his  son,  at  bis 
brother’s  house  in  Bryanston  Square:— 

“It’s  my  father,”  said  Clive  to  the 
‘menial’  who  opened  the  door;  “my 
aunt  will  see  Colonel  Newcome.” 

“Missis  not  at  home,”  said  the  man. 
“Missis  is  gone  in  the  carriage.  Not  at 
this  door.  Take  them  things  down 
the  area  steps,  young  man,”  bawls  out 
the  domestic  to  a  pastry-cook’s  boy  .  . 
.  and  John  struggles  back,  closing  the 
door  on  the  astonished  Colonel. 

An  astonishment  that  most  Londoners 
of  his  time  would  have  assuredly 
shared;  unless.  Indeed,  the  West-end 
door-step  has  gained  wonderfully  by 
the  scrubbing  of  sixty  years.  On  the 
relations  between  masters  and  servants 
Thackeray  was  never  more  severe  than 
in  this  book;  he  is  irritated  by  the 
marching  in  of  the  household  brigade 


we  “know  no  more  of  that  race  which 
inhabits  the  basement  floor,  than  of 
men  and  brethren  of  Timbuctoo,  to 
whom  some  among  us  send  mission¬ 
aries,”— a  monstrous  imputation.  He 
constantly  resumes  the  moralizing  at¬ 
titude;  and  bis  pungent  persiflage  is 
poured  out,  as  if  from  an  apocalyptic 
vial,  upon  worldliness  and  fashionable 
insolence.  Sir  Barnes  Newcome’s  di¬ 
vorce  from  the  unhappy  Lady  Clara 
furnishes  a  text  for  sad  and  solemn 
anathema  upon  the  mercenary  mar¬ 
riages  in  Hanover  Square,  where  “St. 
George  of  England  may  behold  virgin 
after  virgin  offered  up  to  the  devouring 
monster.  Mammon,  may  see  virgin 
after  virgin  driven  away.  Just  as  in  the 
Soldan  of  Babylon’s  time,  but  with 
never  a  champion  to  come  to  the  res¬ 
cue.”  We  would  by  no  means  with¬ 
hold  from  the  modern  satirist  of  man¬ 
ners  the  privilege  of  using  forcibly 
figurative  language,  or  of  putting  a  lash 
to  his  whip.  Yet,  if  his  novels  are,  as 
we  have  suggested,  to  be  regarded  as 
historical,  in  the  sense  of  recording  im¬ 
pressions,  drawn  from  life  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  such  passages  as 
those  Just  quoted  from  Thackeray  raise 
the  general  question  whether  documen¬ 
tary  evidence  of  this  kind  as  to  the 
state  of  society  at  a  given  period  is  as 
valuable  and  trustworthy  as  it  has  us¬ 
ually  been  reckoned  to  be.  He  has 
himself  declared  that  “upon  the  morals 
and  national  manners,  works  of  satire 
afford  a  world  of  light  that  one  would 
in  vain  look  for  in  regular  books  of  his¬ 
tory,”— that  “Pickwick,”  “Roderick 
Random,”  and  “Tom  Jones”  “give  us  a 
better  idea  of  the  state  and  ways  of  the 
people  than  one  could  gather  from  any 
pompous  or  authentic  histories.” 
W’hether  Fielding  and  Smollett’s  con¬ 
temporaries  would  have  endorsed  this 
opinion  is  the  real  question;  for  on  such 
a  point  the  Judgment  of  Thackeray, 
who  lived  a  century  after  them,  cannot 
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be  conclusive.  It  is  probable  that,  to 
an  Englishman  of  that  day,  the  novels 
of  these  two  authors  appeared  to  be  ex¬ 
traordinary  caricatures  of  actual  so¬ 
ciety,  in  town  or  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  story  is  excel¬ 
lently  conducted,  and  each  actor  per¬ 
forms,  with  consummate  skill,  his  part 
or  hers;  for  in  none  of  his  works  has 
Thackeray  given  higher  proof  of  that 
■dramatic  power  which  brings  out  situa¬ 
tions,  leads  on  to  the  Mnoument,  and 
points  the  moral  of  the  story,  by  a  skil 
ful  manipulation  of  various  incidents 
And  a  remarkable  numerous  variety  of 
characters.  There  is  one  chapter  (ix. 
of  vol.  ii.),  headed  “Two  or  Three  Acts 
of  a  Little  Comedy,”  where  he  carries 
on  the  plot  entirely  by  a  light  and 
sparkling  dialogue  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  some  of  A.  de  Musset’s  witti 
cst  “Proverbes.”  It  is  a  book  that 
could  only  have  been  composed  by  a 
first-class  artist  in  the  maturity  of  his 
powers,  and  for  that  very  reason  we 
must  regret  that  it  is  steeped  in  bitter¬ 
ness;  while  Thackeray’s  rooted  hostil¬ 
ity  to  mothers-in-law  misguides  him 
Into  the  msthetlc  error  of  admitting  a 
virago  to  scold  frantically  almost  over 
the  colonel’s  death-bed.  The  unvary¬ 
ing  meanness  and  selfishness  of  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  and  of  Sir  Barnes  New- 
come,  fatigue  the  reader;  for,  whereas 
in  the  delineation  of  his  amiable  and 
high-principled  characters,  Thackeray 
is  careful  to  shade  off  their  bright  qual¬ 
ities  by  a  mixtuie  of  natural  weakness, 
these  ill-favored  portraits  stand  out  in 
the  full  glare  of  unredeemed  Insolence 
and  low  cunning. 

In  his  last  novel,  broken  off  half-way 
by  his  death,  Thackeray  went  back 
once  more  to  that  eighteenth  century 
which,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
“occupied  him  to  the  exclusion  almost 
of  the  nineteenth,”  and  to  the  method 
•  of  weaving  fiction  out  of  historical  ma¬ 
terials.  We  have  already  remarked 
upon  his  practice  of  opening  with  a 


kind  of  family  history,  which  explains 
the  antecedent  connections,  relation¬ 
ship,  and  pedigree  of  the  persons  who 
are  coming  upon  the  stage,  and  marks 
out  the  background  of  his  story.  In 
“Denis  Duval”  he  carries  this  preamble 
through  two  chapters,  and  arranges  all 
the  pieces  on  his  board  so  carefully 
that  an  inattentive  reader  might  lose 
his  way  among  the  preliminary  details. 
One  sees  with  what  pleasure  he  has 
studied  his  favorite  period  in  France 
and  England,  and  how  he  enjoyed  con¬ 
structing,  like  Defoe,  a  fictitious  auto¬ 
biography  that  reads  like  a  picturesque 
and  genuine  memoir  of  the  times. 
Having  thus  laid  out  his  plan,  and  pre¬ 
pared  his  mise  en  scene,  he  begins  his 
third  chapter  with  an  animated  entrj’ 
of  his  actors,  who  thenceforward  play 
their  parts  in  a  succession  of  incidents 
and  adventures  that  are  all  adjusted 
and  fitted  in  to  the  framework  of  time 
and  place  that  he  has  taken  so  much 
pains  to  design  for  them.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  he  touches  upon  the  great  events  of 
contemporary  history,  like  the  French 
war,  or  Illustrates  the  state  of  England 
by  bringing  in  highwaymen  and  the 
press-gang;  while  a  minute  description 
of  localities  lends  an  air  of  simplicity 
to  the  tale  of  an  old  man  who  has  (as 
he  says)  an  extraordinarily  clear  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  boyhood. 

The  “Notes”  wlilch  appeared  in  the 
“Comhlll  Magazine,”  June,  1864,  as  an 
epilogue  to  the  last  lines  w’ritten  by 
Thackeray,  when  the  story  stopped 
abruptly,  throw  curious  light  on  the 
methods  of  gathering  his  material  and 
preparing  his  work.  Just  as  he  visited 
the  Blenheim  battlefield,  when  he  was 
engaged  upon  Esmond,  so  he  went 
down  to  Romney  Marsh,  where  Denis 
Duval  was  bom  and  bred,  surveyed 
Rye  and  Winchelsea  as  if  he  were 
drawing  plans  of  those  towns,  and  col¬ 
lected  local  traditions  of  the  coast  and 
the  country,  of  the  smugglers,  the  Hu¬ 
guenot  settlements,  and  the  old  war 
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time  of  1778-82.  The  “Annual  Regis¬ 
ter”  and  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine” 
furnished  him  with  suggestive  inci¬ 
dents  and  circumstantial  reports  which 
he  expanded  with  admirable  fertility 
of  imagination;  so  that  by  combining 
what  he  saw  with  what  he  read,  he 
couid  lift  the  curtain  and  light  up 
again  an  obscure  corner  of  the  Kentish 
coast,  and  the  doings  of  the  queer  folk 
who  lived  on  it  a  century  before  he 
went  there.  That  he  never  finished 
this  novel  is  much  to  be  lamented,  for 
Denis  had  Just  become  a  midshipman 
on  board  the  “Serapis,”  and  we  learn 
from  these  “Notes”  that  he  was  to  take 
part  in  the  great  fight  which  ended  in 
the  capture  of  that  ship  by  Paul  Jones, 
after  the  most  bloody  and  desperate 
duel  in  the  long  and  glorious  record  of 
the  British  Navy.  Captain  Pearson, 
who  commanded  the  “Serapis,”  re¬ 
ported  his  defeat  to  the  Admiralty  in  a 
letter  of  which  “Mr.  Thackeray  seems 
to  have  thought  much,”  and,  indeed,  it 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  document- 
quiet,  formal,  with  a  masculine  con¬ 
tempt  for  adjectives  (there  is  not  one 
In  the  whole  letter)— which  denotes  a 
character  after  Thackeray’s  own  heart. 

We  dropt  alongside  of  each  other, 
head  and  stern,  when,  the  fiuke  of  our 
spare  anchor  hooking  his  quarter,  we 
l)ecame  so  close,  fore  and  aft.  that  the 
muzzles  of  our  guns  touched  each 
other’s  sides. 

Here  we  have  the  style  which  Thack¬ 
eray  loved;  and  ’tls  pity  that  we  have 
so  narrowly  missed  the  picture  of  a 
fierce  naval  battle  by  an  artist  who 
could  describe  strenuous  action  in 
steady  phrase,  and  who  knew  that  the 
hard-fighting  commander  is  usually  a 
cool,  resolute,  resourceful  man,  for 
whom  it  is  a  matter  of  plain  duty  to 
fight  his  ship  till  he  is  fairly  beaten, 
and  to  report  the  result  brlefiy,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  to  his  superiors.  One 
can  observe  the  mellowing  influence 
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upon  Thackeray  of  the  atmosphere  of 
past  times  and  the  afterglow  of  heroic 
deeds;  for  in  “Denis  Duval”  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  scorching  satire  which  pur¬ 
sues  us  in  the  “Newcomes;”  nor  does 
he  once  pause  to  moralize,  or  to  en¬ 
large  upon  the  Innumerable  hypocrisies 
of  modern  society.  It  is  questionable, 
indeed,  whether  this  fine  fragment 
binds  up  well  in  a  volume  with  the 
“Roundabout  Papers,”  which  bring  the 
author  back  into  the  light  of  common 
day,  and  to  the  trivialities  of  ordinary 
society. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary,  in 
this  biographical  edition,  to  issue  the 
several  volumes  in  the  order  of  the 
dates  at  which  they  were  written;  nor 
has  the  attempt  been  made  to  preserve 
some  serial  continuity  of  style  or  sub¬ 
ject.  The  arrangement,  moreover, 
serves  to  accentuate  unnecessarily  the 
undeniable  imparity  of  Thackeray’s 
different  books;  for  “Punch”  and  the 
“Sketch  Books”  are  Interposed  between 
“Barry  Lyndon”  and  “Esmond;”  while 
even  the  wild  and  wicked  Lyndon 
hardly  deserved  to  be  handcuffed  in 
the  same  volume  with  Fitzboodle, 
whom  in  the  body  he  would  have 
crushed  like  an  Insect.  Yet  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  Thackeray’s  novels  might  be 
easily  made,  for  “Barry  Lyndon,”  “Es¬ 
mond,”  “The  Virginians,”  and  “Denis 
Duval”  fall  together  in  one  homogene¬ 
ous  group,  having  a  strong  family  re¬ 
semblance  in  tone  and  treatment,  and 
following  generally  the  chronological 
succession  of  the  periods  with  which 
they  are  concerned.  If  to  Esmond  is 
awarded  the  precedence  that  is  due  to 
him  not  by  seniority,  but  by  impor¬ 
tance,  we  have  the  wars  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  between  England  and 
France  from  Marlborough’s  campaigns 
down  to  Rodney’s  great  naval  victory 
of  1783,  in  which  Duval  was  destined 
to  take  part.  These  works  represent 
Thackeray’s  very  considerable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Historic  School  of  Eng- 
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Ush  novelists;  and  we  may  count  them  — and  we  have  seven  books  (one  incom- 


also  a  valuable  commentary  upon  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  for  without  doubt  every 
luminous  illustration  of  past  times  and 
personages  acts  as  a  powerful  stimu¬ 
lant  to  the  national  mind,  by  exciting 
a  keener  interest  in  the  nation’s  story, 
and  a  clearer  appreciation  of  its 
reality.  Chateaubriand  has  affirmed 
that  Walter  Scott’s  romances  produced 
a  revolution  in  the  art  of  writing  his¬ 
tories,  that  no  greater  master  of  the  art 
of  historical  divination  has  ever  lived, 
and  that  bis  profound  insight  into  the 
mediaeval  world,  its  names,  the  true 
relation  between  different  classes,  its 
political  and  social  aspects,  originated 
a  new  and  brilliant  historical  method 
which  superceded  the  dim  and  limited 
views  of  scholarly  erudition.  For 
Thackeray  we  make  no  such  extensive 
or  extravagant  claims;  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  dramatic  conception  of 
history  in  bis  novels  and  lectures  was 
of  great  service  to  his  readers  and 
bearers  by  the  vivid  impressions  which 
they  conveyed  of  the  life,  character, 
and  feelings  of  their  forefathers,  of 
their  failings,  virtues,  and  memorable 
achievements.  Some  material  objec¬ 
tions  may  be  taken  to  the  system  of 
teaching  by  graphic  pictures  in  Thack¬ 
eray,  as  in  Carlyle’s  “French  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  and  in  both  cases  the  philosophy 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  for  the 
writer’s  own  idiosyncrasy  colors  all  his 
work.  Yet  when  we  remember  how 
few  are  the  readers  to  whom  the  accu¬ 
rate  Dryasdust,  with  his  careful  re¬ 
search  and  well-attested  facts,  brings 
any  lasting  enlightenment,  we  may 
well  believe  that  very  many  owe  their 
distinct  ideas  of  the  state  of  England 
and  its  people  during  the  last  century 
to  Thackeray’s  genius  for  carefully 
studied  autobiographical  fiction. 

To  the  four  historical  novels  men¬ 
tioned  above  let  us  add  three  novels  of 
nineteenth-century  manners— “Vanity 
Fair,”  “Pendennis,”  “The  Newcomes” 


plete)  upon  which  Thackeray’s  name 
and  fame  survive,  and  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity.  The  list  is  by  no 
means  long  if  it  be  compared  with  the 
outturn  of  Scott  and  Bulwer-Lytton,  or 
of  his  foremost  contemporary,  Dickens; 
and  Stevenson,  who  resembles  him  in 
the  subdued  realistic  style  of  narrating 
a  perilous  fight  or  adventure,  has  left 
us  a  larger  bequest.  But  they  are 
amply  sufficient  to  build  up  for  him  a 
lasting  monument  in  English  litera¬ 
ture;  and  their  very  paucity  may  serve 
as  a  warning  against  the  prevailing  sin 
of  copious  and  indiscriminate  produc¬ 
tiveness,  by  which  so  many  second-rate 
novelists  of  the  present  day  exhaust 
their  powers  and  drown  a  respectable 
reputation  in  a  fiood  of  writing,  which 
sinks  in  quality  in  proportion  to  the 
rise  in  quantity. 

How  far  the  character  and  personal 
experiences  of  an  author  are  revealed 
or  disguised  in  his  writings,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  often  been  discussed. 
Bulwer  once  endeavored,  in  a  whimsi¬ 
cal  essay,  to  prove  that  men  of  letters 
are  the  only  people  whose  characters 
are  really  ascertainable,  because  you 
may  know  them  intimately  by  tluMr 
works;  but  herein  he  merely  touched 
upon  the  general  truth  or  truism,  that 
society  at  large  judges  every  man  only 
by  his  public  performances,  and  does 
not  trouble  itself  at  all  about  any  one 
else.  In  the  category  of  those  who  dis¬ 
play  in  their  writings  their  tastes  and 
prejudices,  their  feelings  and  the 
special  bent  of  their  mind,  we  may  cer¬ 
tainly  place  Thackeray,  who  was  a 
moralist  and  a  satirist,  very  sensitive  to 
the  ills  and  follies  of  humanity,  and 
impressionable  in  the  highest  degree. 
For  such  a  man  it  was  Impossible  to 
refrain  from  giving  his  opinions,  his 
praise  or  his  blame,  in  all  that  he  wrote 
upon  everything  that  interested  him; 
and  in  portraying  the  society  which 
surrounded  him,  he  inevitably  por- 
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trajed  himself.  He  displayed  as  much 
as  any  writer  the  general  complexion 
of  his  intellectual  propensities  and 
sympathies;  and  we  can  even  trace  in 
him  the  existence  of  some  of  the  minor 
human  frailties  which  he  was  most  apt 
to  condemn,  an  unconscious  tendency 
which  is  not  altogether  uncommon. 
But  he  is  essentially  a  high-minded 
man  of  letters,  acutely  sensitive  to  ab¬ 
surdities,  impatient  of  meanness,  of  af¬ 
fectation,  and  of  ignominious  admira¬ 
tion  of  trivial  things;  a  resolute  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  independent  literary 
spirit,  with  a  strong  desire  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  and  with  the  gift  of  de¬ 
scribing  them  truthfully.  He  repudi¬ 
ated  “the  absurd  outcry  about  neglected 
men  of  genius;”  and  in  a  letter  quoted 
by  Mrs.  Ritchie  he  writes:— 

I  have  been  earning  my  own  bread 
with  my  own  pen  for  near  twenty  years 
now,  and  sometimes  very  hardly  too; 
but  in  the  worst  time,  please  God, 
never  lost  my  own  respect. 

His  delicacy  of  feeling  comes  out  in 
a  letter  from  the  United  States,  where 
he  was  lecturing,— 

As  for  writing  about  this  country, 
about  Goshen,  about  the  friends  I  have 
found  here,  and  who  are  helping  me 
to  procure  Independence  for  my  chil¬ 
dren,  if  I  cut  jokes  upon  them,  may  I 
choke  on  the  instant!— 

having  probably  in  remembrance,  as 
he  wrote,  Charles  Dickens  and  the 
‘American  Notes.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  free 
from  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  men¬ 
tal  and  artistic,  from  the  propensity  to 
set  points  of  character  in  violent  relief, 
or  from  the  somewhat  unfair  general¬ 
ization  which  grows  out  of  the  habit  of 
drawing  types  and  distributing  colors 
tor  satirical  effect. 

In  regard  to  his  religion,  it  appears 
to  have  been  of  the  rationalistic 
eighteenth-century  order  in  which 


moral  ideas  are  entirely  dominant,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  deeply  spiritual 
modes  of  thought;  and  we  may  say  of 
him,  as  of  Carlyle,  that  his  philosophy 
was  more  practical  than  profound. 
The  subjoined  quotation  is  from  a 
letter  to  his  daughter: 

What  is  right  must  always  be  right, 
before  it  was  practised  as  well  as 
after.  And  if  such  and  such  a  com¬ 
mandment  delivered  by  Moses  was 
wrong,  depend  upon  it,  it  was  not  de¬ 
livered  by  God,  and  the  whole  question 
of  complete  inspiration  goes  at  once. 
And  the  misfortune  of  dogmatic  belief 
is  that,  the  first  principle  granted  that 
the  book  called  the  Bible  is  written 
under  the  direct  dictation  of  God,— for 
instance,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
under  the  direct  dictation  of  God,  and 
solely  communicates  with  Him,— that 
Quashimaboo  is  the  directly  appointed 
priest  of  God,  and  so  forth,— pain,  cru¬ 
elty,  persecution,  separation  of  dear 
relatives,  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
.  .  Smith’s  truth  being  established  in 
Smith’s  mind  as  the  Divine  one,  perse¬ 
cution  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,— 
martyrs  have  roasted  over  all  Europe, 
over  all  God’s  world,  upon  this  dogma. 
To  my  mind.  Scripture  only  means  a 
writing,  and  Bible  means  a  book.  .  . 
Every  one  of  us,  in  every  part,  book, 
circumstance  of  life,  sees  a  different 
meaning  and  moral,  and  so  it  must  be 
about  religion.  But  we  can  all  love 
each  other  and  say  “Our  Father.” 

This  is  true,  stout-hearted,  individ¬ 
ualistic  liberty  of  believing,- an  excel¬ 
lent  thing  and  wholesome,  though  it  by 
no  means  covers  the  whole  ground,  or 
meets  all  difficulties.  The  logical  con¬ 
sequence  is  a  strong  distaste  for  the¬ 
ology,  and  no  very  high  opinion  of  the 
priesthood,  wherein  we  may  probably 
find  the  root  of  Thackeray’s  proclivity, 
already  mentioned,  towards  unmerited 
sarcasm  upon  the  clergy.  la  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  “Pendennls”  is  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  from  Spa,  in  which  he  says,  “They 
have  got  a  Sunday  service  here  in  an 
extinct  gambling-house,  and  a  clerical 
professor  to  perform,  whom  you  have 
to  pay  just  like  any  other  showman 
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who  comes.”  It  does  not  seem  to  have  worship  of  them.  His  literary  style 
occurred  to  Thackeray  that  the  turning  had  the  usual  following  of  imitators 
of  a  gambling-house  into  a  place  of  who  caught  his  superficial  form  and 
prayer  is  no  bad  thing  of  itself,  or  that  missed  the  substance,  as,  for  example, 
you  have  no  more  right  to  expect  your  in  the  habit  which  arose  of  talking 
religious  services  to  be  done  for  you  in  with  w’arm-hearted  familiarity  of  great 
a  foreign  land  without  payment,  than  eighteenth-century  men,  and  parodying 
your  newspapers  or  novels.  their  conversation.  It  was  easy 

But  these  are  blemishes  or  eccentrici-  enough  to  speak  of  Johnson  as  “Grand 
ties  which  are  only  worth  notice  in  a  Old  Samuel,”  and  to  hob-nob  with  Swift 
character  of  exceptional  Interest  and  a  or  Sterne,  seeing  that,  like  the  lion’s 
w'riter  of  great  originality.  Thack-  part  in  “Pyramus  and  Thisbe,”  “you 
eray’s  work  had  a  distinct  infiuence  on  can  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing 
the  light  literature  of  his  generation,  but  roaring.” 

and  possibly,  also,  on  its  manners,  for  Thackeray  will  always  stand  in  the 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  one  reason  front  rank  of  the  very  remarkable 
why  his  descriptions  of  snobbery  and  array  of  novelists  who  have  illustrated 
shams  appear  to  us  now  overdrawn,  the  Victorian  era;  and  this  new  edition 
may  be  that  his  trenchant  blows  at  Is  a  fresh  proof  that  his  reputation  is 
social  idols  did  materially  discredit  the  undlmlnlshed,  and  will  long  endure. 

Rdinburfrb  Review. 


DOMESTICITY. 

One  is  always  a  little  sorry  for  for-  that  the  word  home  (those  four  oonse- 
eigners,  not  only  because  they  cannot  crated  letters)  has  no  exact  equivalent 
have  inherited  the  peculiar  excellency  in  the  French  language,  and  have 
proper  to  our  race,  but  especially  be-  drawn  from  this  inferences  most  dam- 
cause  they  will  never  know  that  tran-  aging  to  our  neighbors  and  most  com- 
quil  complacency  which  rests  upon  our  fortable  for  ourselves, 
assured  monopoly  of  all  the  virtues.  And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact  only 
It  is,  however,  a  little  curious  to  find  last  year  French  public  opinion  was 
ourselves  being  admired  precisely  for  keenly  excited  over  a  book  by  M.  Paul 
a  lack  of  those  qualities  w'hich  we  par-  Demolins,  who  accepted  (just  like 
ticularly  arrogate  to  ourselves.  If  Archbishop  Trench),  the  “superiority 
there  is  one  article  of  belief  upon  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,”  and  endeavored 
which  the  average  Englishman  holds  to  account  for  the  phenomenon, 
unshaken  convictions,  it  is  that  domes-  France,  he  admitted,  w'as  going  to  the 
ticity  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  wall.  And  why?  His  answ’er  may  be 
of  his  country,  w’hereas  foreigners,  summed  up  in  a  sentence.  Our  domes- 
and  particularly  Frenchmen,  are  a  de-  ticity  undoes  us.  Sons  will  not  leave 
bauched  and  dissipated  crew,  who  set  their  parents  to  go  to  school;  the  part- 
in  very  light  estimation  the  sanctity  Ing  is  more  than  they  can  endure, 
and  sweetness  of  home-life.  Innum-  Parents  will  scarcely  allow  their  sons 
erable  writers,  of  whom  the  late  Arch-  to  accept  lucrative  work  a  hundred 
bishop  Trench  is  a  conspicuous  ex-  miles  off.  Every  father  in  France  is 
ample,  have  enlarged  upon  the  fact  hampered  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
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by  the  sense  of  parental  obligation, 
which  compels  him  not  merely  to  edu¬ 
cate  his  children  adequately  to  their 
station,  but  to  provide  each  of  them 
with  a  portion  sufficient  for  his  or  her 
maintenance  in  the  world.  All  the 
efforts  of  life  are  directed  to  keeping 
the  home-circle  as  complete  as  possible 
within  the  smallest  range  of  space, 
and  to  ensuring  for  every  member  of 
that  circle  an  equal  provision  of  com¬ 
fort  and  well-being.  Hence  follow 
mkny  consequences;  the  restriction  of 
population,  the  absence  of  colonizing 
energy,  the  total  lack  of  initiative 
among  youths.  But  I  do  not  w’ant  to 
follow  M.  Demolins  into  his  political 
.argument.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
that  we  present  ourselves  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors  as  an  admirably  undomestic  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Spartans  were  models  to 
0  recce,  but  they  were  not  domestic  in 
their  habits;  and  the  modem  French 
observer  praises  or  censures  British 
fathers  and  mothers  for  their  Spartan 
qualities.  The  British  paterfamilias  is 
alw.ays  willing  that  his  son  should  go 
into  the  most  fighting  army  in  existence, 
or  risk  his  health  in  an  Indian  climate, 
serving  his  Queen.  In  many  cases  he 
is  not  less  willing  that  a  troublesome 
lad  should  betake  himself  to  the  Col¬ 
onies,  or  to  America,  and  there  find 
employment  as  a  stockrider  or  a  police¬ 
man,  a  car-driver  or  a  waiter.  The 
paterfamilias  has  a  sense  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  which  would  prevent  his  ac¬ 
quiescing  in  such  an  arrangement  while 
his  son  remained  in  these  islands,  but 
let  the  son  go  over-sea  to  a  country 
wh«re,  as  paterfamilias  fiatters  him¬ 
self,  there  are  no  distinctions  of  class, 
and  why  should  not  these  things  be? 
He  washes  his  hands  of  an  encum¬ 
brance. 

I  am  putting  here  the  dark  side  of 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  national  success.  Enter¬ 
prise  has  grown  so  habitual  to  the  race 
that  the  edge  of  separation  is  blunted 


by  familiarity,  though  one  would  be 
slow  to  assert  that  ties  are  weaker  for 
that.  Scarcely  a  family  but  has  its 
exile,  expatriated  it  may  be,  for  life, 
or  at  least  for  long  years;  and  many  of 
these  exiles  have  their  places  kept 
fresh  in  the  constant  tendance  of  mem¬ 
ory.  Mr.  Kipling  has  written  a  song 
of  the  Overland  Mall.  That  service 
links  the  life  of  the  Empire  together, 
and  there  are  two  ends  to  the  link; 
nerves  thrill  not  less  where  it  holds 
to  home  than  at  its  outermost  bnuiches 
among  the  Afghan  snows  or  the  roses 
of  Cashmere.  If  you  go  to  Tilbury 
docks  and  watch  the  start  of  an  out¬ 
ward-bound  steamer,  you  will  see  few 
but  dry-eyed  partings;  only  here  and 
there  the  Ups  of  a  mother  writhe  with 
the  silent  agony.  Men  shake  hands, 
and  from  the  tugboat  and  the  steam¬ 
er’s  deck  handkerchiefs  fiutter;  so  it 
is  over. 

The  absence  of  demonstration  ar¬ 
gues  something  more  than  a  mere 
reticence  of  temperament.  Our  fam¬ 
ilies  tend  to  scatter;  and  we  are  con¬ 
tented  that  they  should.  We  go  each 
our  own  way  to  contract  new  ties  for 
ourselves,  but  we  do  not  mean  that 
they  should  hamper  us  or  other  people 
beyond  what  seems  to  us  a  reasonable 
limit  Our  attitude  in  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  is,  to  my  mind,  a  virtue,  but  it  is 
not  the  virtue  of  domesticity,  and  it  is 
no  doubt,  a  little  exasperating  to  for¬ 
eigners,  that  we  should  take  credit  for 
both.  It  would  not  be  hard  for  a 
Frenchman  to  argue  on  grounds  appar¬ 
ently  Irresistible,  that  domestic  ties 
were  stronger  and  closer  in  France 
than  among  us. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  races 
in  this  respect,  was  strongly  borne  in 
on  me  the  other  day,  when  I  chanced 
to  be  staying  at  a  little  inn  among 
the  Norman  forests.  Needless  to  say, 
the  majority  of  its  shifting  inmates 
were  English.  Some  were  married 
couples;  there  were  wives  without 
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their  husbands,  and  husbands  without 
their  wives;  but  there  was  no  famiiy. 
On  the  other  hand,  among  the  few 
French  there  was  one  really  touching 
example  of  domesticity;  a  middle- 
aged  father  and  mother  with  their 
baby  and  its  nurse.  All  of  them  had 
their  meals  together,  and  none  of  them 
seemed  to  be  happy  if  any  of  the 
others  were  out  of  sight.  One  day  I 
chanced  to  come  upon  the  husband 
reading  his  newspaper  in  the  forest, 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  hotel. 
When  I  came  in,  there  was  a  general 
air  of  emotion  about  the  estabiish- 
ment,  the  wife  and  the  nurse  were 
anxiously  seeking  everywhere  for  the 
truant  With  an  impulse  which  I  feel 
to  have  been  undomestic,  I  refrained 
from  betraying  his  whereabouts;  but 
when  I  saw  the  rapture  of  their  greet¬ 
ing  on  his  return,  and  his  obvious  dis¬ 
tress  at  the  anxiety  he  had  occasioned, 
I  was  sorry  I  had  not  spoken.  No 
British  father  that  I  have  ever  seen 
was  so  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
his  famiiy  as  was  this  Frenchman; 
and  certainly  his  devotion  to  his  in¬ 
fant  was  without  parallel  in  my  expe¬ 
rience.  No  trace  of  false  shame  would 
prevent  him  from  wheeling  the  per¬ 
ambulator  up  and  down  before  the 
inn,  running  with  little  short  steps, 
and  puffing  or  whistling  to  counterfeit 
a  railway-train.  These  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  fondness  only  excited  the  con¬ 
tempt  alike  of  the  English  men  and 
English  women,  who  scoured  the 
country  on  vagrant  bicycles,  devoutly 
thankful,  so  far  as  my  acquaintance 
among  them  enabled  me  to  judge,  to 
have  escaped  from  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  their  nurseries.  Of  course, 
from  the  English  point  of  view  (which 
I  fully  share)  the  devoted  French  pa¬ 
rent  was  an  ass;  but  is  it  not  a  little 
undomestlc  to  think  so? 

Are  we  really  as  enthusiastically 
attached  to  our  homes  and  families  as 
rue  French?  That  is  the  question 


which  a  visit  to  France  always  inclines 
me  to  ask  myself.  There  is  no  doul)t 
that,  among  the  poorer  classes,  a 
Frenchwoman  understands  better  how 
to  make  herself  and  her  man  comfort¬ 
able  than  does  the  corresponding  per¬ 
son  in  England.  As  for  the  richer, 
one  must  remember  that  it  was  the 
English  who  invented  the  club,  and 
this,  although  it  is  an  admirable 
achievement,  is  scarcely  a  tribute  to 
the  attractions  of  the  British  home.  In 
our  amusements  also,  we  are  less  gre¬ 
garious;  we  tend  to  take  each  his  own 
line,  and  are  less  prone  to  the  idea  of 
enjoyments  to  be  shared  by  the  whole 
family. 

A  very  amusing  book  by  M.  Henri 
Lavedan,  recently  published  under  the 
title  of  “Les  Beaux  Dimanches,”  con¬ 
firms  me  in  this  impression.  Ills 
dimanches  are  sketches  in  dialogue  of 
typical  French  Sundays,  and  at  least 
one  of  them  shows  the  French  parent 
as  a  martyr  to  domesticity.  In  “Que 
Fait-on  Tantot  (What  are  we  going  to 
do?)”  you  have  a  picture  of  the  decent 
French  bourgeois,  a  literary  man, 
blessed  with  five  daughters;  and  the 
father  and  mother  are  planning  what 
must  be  done  to  amuse  the  five  little 
girls  this  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
mother  would  sooner  go  peaceably  to 
church  by  herself,  but  she  recognizes 
the  inevitable,  and  is  ready  to  accom¬ 
pany  them.  The  girls  would  prefer 
that  their  father  should  come  too;  it  is 
he  who  makes  little  jokes  for  them, 
who  insists  that  they  shall  all  wear 
their  best  pink  hats,  and  never  thinks 
twice  about  a  cab-fare.  Only  they 
cannot  agree  among  themselves  what 
they  want  to  do;  papa  suggests  a  num¬ 
ber  of  agreeable  things,  but  mamma 
finds  an  objection  to  all  of  them;  the 
skating-rink  costs  too  much,  the  Bois 
puts  notions  into  the  pretty  daughter's 
head,  and  the  amusements  that  are 
cheap  and  not  too  amusing  have  all 
l)een  used  up.  So  the  debate  goes  on. 
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■n'hlle  the  unfortunate  father  does  his  M.  Boleau  in  a  moment  of  expan¬ 
best  to  keep  every  body  In  good  hu-  slon,  “think  how  many  pairs  of  gloves 
nior,  till,  looking  out  of  the  window,  cleaned  that  represents!’’  The  horse 
he  sees  that  Providence  has  sent  rain,  is  splendid;  nobody  would  see  that  he 
That  settles  the  question;  there  can  be  has  been  couronni,  which  is  the  pretty 
no  going  out,  and  papa  retires  to  his  French  phrase  for  little  marks  on  his 
books,  not  a  little  relieved.  This  is  knees.  The  only  thing  that  Madame 
scarcely  the  rble  which  the  British  Boleau  cannot  quite  make  up  her  mind 
father  reserves  to  himself  In  a  well-  about  is  his  name,  Caesar, — “a  Greek 
regulated  household.  And  even  when  name,’’ — decidedly  he  will  have  to  get 
tlie  father  is  not  precisely  a  martyr,  another.  M.  Boleau  retires  hastily  to 
his  notion  of  enjoyment  is  unmistak-  his  room  to  finish  his  toilet.  “What 
ably  to  enjoy  himself  in  the  bosom  of  tie  do  you  advise?’’  he  cries  from  in- 
his  family.  side;  and  Madame  recommends  a  pea- 

The  second  of  M.  Lavedan’s  scenes,  green.  The  dialogue  goes  on  for  a  mln- 
“Partie  de  Campagne,’’  passes  up-stairs  ute  or  two  through  the  half-open  door, 
over  the  shop  of  a  little  dyer  and  till  suddenly  a  great  and  bitter  cry 
cleaner,  M.  Boleau.  It  is  seven  o’clock  comes  from  the  bedroom,  and  M. 
of  an  August  morning,  and  the  whole  Boleau  appears  on  the  threshold, 
family  is  running  about,  eagerly  pre-  strangely  distraught.  “Cocotte,”  he 
paring  for  the  great  picnic.  M.  Boleau,  cries,  and  Madame,  in  tender  alarm, 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  inquires  anxiously  answers  “Afo»  loup."  ''Cocotte,  cocotte!" 
after  the  pie,  the  salad,  and  the  cheese,  cries  M.  Boleau,  and  Madame  adjures 
and  in  the  interval  clamors  for  his  him  to  speak.  “My  poor  children,’’ 
shaving  water.  Madame  reassures  gasps  the  head  of  the  household, 
him,  and  he  celebrates  the  advent  “What,  what?’’  “I  have  the  tooth- 
of  his  new  horse  and  carriage.  It  is  ache!”  Wife  and  daughter  fling  them- 
a  great  day  for  the  Boleau  household,  selves  upon  him,  and  assure  him  it 
an  envious  day  for  the  quarter;  the  will  go  off;  they  suggest  remedies;  but 
Boleaus  have  at  last  attained  to  the  the  pain  increases;  M.  Boleau  grows 
dignity  of  a  voiture.  So  with  the  new  uncontrollable;  he  curses  the  injustice 
purchase  they  are  all  setting  off  to  of  heaven.  “It  is  all  up  with  the  pic- 
take  their  dijeuner  out-of-doors  at  nlc,— unharness  Coesar, — and  all  be- 
Villejulf.  M.  Boleau  knows  a  spot,  cause  I  am  a  poor,  miserable  dyer, 
with  gardens  all  round  it,  trees,  flow-  Smart  people  never  have  toothache, 
ers,  and  delightful  turf.  They  will  not  they.  Ah,  such  a  picnic!”  Finally, 
sit  down  on  a  bank  by  the  roadside,  un-  he  falls  to  smashing  the  furniture.  It 
p.ack  the  basket  (“carefully,”  says  is  a  poignantly  domestic  tragedy.  The 
Madame)  and  lunch  “like  kings.”  Mad-  household  is  so  closely  united  in  its 
ame  Boleau  will  take  off  her  hat,  to  eat  Joys  and  sorrows  that  the  center  of  the 
with  more  comfort.  But  the  ice?  Has  family  communicates  even  his  tooth- 
it  been  forgotten?  Certainly  not;  it  is  ache  to  the  rest.  It  seems  to  them  the 
wrapped  up  in  one  of  M,  Boleau’s  old  most  natural  thing  in  the  world;  when 
fliinnel  waistcoats.  And  in  the  middle  the  cousin  comes  in,  at  the  last  moment, 
of  all  the  pleasant  fuss,  the  carriage  to  go  with  them,  he  hears  the  picnic  is 
comes  round.  Lucie,  the  little  girl,  off.  “Why?”  he  asks.  And  Lucie  an- 
sees  it  first,  and  all  the  family  crowd  to  swers  simply,  "Papa  a  sa  dent." 
the  window.  Madame  Boleau  admits.  Seriously,  it  is  comic  enough,  but 
in  a  whisper,  that  she  is  a  little  awe-  quite  typical  of  an  intensely  domestic 
struck  (fo  mHmpressionne).  “Ah,”  says  people,  who  are  domestic  even  in  their 
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most  undomestlc  relations.  The  young 
Frenchman  is  exceedingly  prone  to  set 
up  an  extra-legal  manage;  and  as  for 
the  undomestic  woman,  one  of  the 
funniest  of  M.  Lavedan’s  sketches 
describes  the  establishment  of  a  young 
person  who  is  promoted  to  prosperity, 
if  not  to  honor,  and  reserves  her  Sun¬ 
days  strictly  for  seeing  her  family. 
Her  parents.  Industrious  market- 
gardeners,  and  even  her  uncle,  flock  to 
see  her  possessions,  to  snap  up  uncon¬ 
sidered  trifles,  and  to  bless  heaven  for 
giving  them  so  good  and  dutiful  a 
daughter.  These,  however,  are  issues 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue. 
My  point  is  that  the  French  have  a 
genius  for  domesticity,  whereas  the 
English  have  not  Of  course  the  Mi¬ 
ca  wbers  were  an  exception;  but  if  you 
take  even  Dickens,  who  is  a  kind  of 
apostle  of  domesticity,  it  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  gloomy  idea  of  the  British 
home  that  you  will  gather.  And 
Thackeray’s  appalling  sketch  of  the 
Osborne  household  is  scarcely  a  carica¬ 
ture.  The  severity  of  its  gloom  has 
been  lightened  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
but  only  by  increasing  the  freedom  of 
individuals.  Mrs.  Clifford,  in  a  clever 
little  sketch  among  her  “Mere  Stories,” 
puts  the  issue  from  the  wife’s  point  of 
view.  Her  Mr.  Webster  is  a  person 
very  like  old  Osborne,  but  he  is  a  rare 
type  now.  Mr.  Webster  will  not  let 
his  wife  decorate  her  drawing-room  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  own  taste;  he  will  not 
let  her  friends,  least  of  all,  her  male 
friends,  come  to  tea  with  her;  and  he 
insists  that  the  dinners  shall  be  ordered 
according  to  his  severely  British  taste, 
which  prefers  cod  and  anchovy  sauce 
followed  by  a  joint,  to  any  more  in¬ 
ventive  confections.  Mrs.  Clifford’s 
conclusion  is  that  the  wife  does  wisely 
and  well  to  run  away  from  him;  and  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  average  man 
would  be  very  unwise  to  try  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster’s  methods  with  the  average  mod¬ 
em  woman.  Practically  it  comes  to 


this.  For  a  long  time  English  novel¬ 
ists,  who  are  representative  observers, 
have  commented  on  the  tedium  of  Eng¬ 
lish  home-life;  and  the  progress  of 
ideas  has  greatly  lightened  that  tedium, 
not  by  abolishing  the  heavy  silence  or 
mechanical  talk  which  is  apt  to  fall 
upon  a  home  circle,  but  by  Increasing 
the  facilities  for  escape.  All  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  modem  English  society  are 
in  a  sense  anti-domestic. 

It  is  the  woman,  not  the  man,  who 
makes  a  home,  and  the  modern  woman, 
if  she  has  a  home,  is  surprisingly  often 
out  of  it  To  begin  with,  the  mere 
problem  of  locomotion  is  enormously 
simplified  for  her.  Our  fathers  did  not 
encourage  their  wives  to  go  abroad; 
they  questioned  the  propriety  of  cabs, 
and  drew  the  line  absolutely  at  omni¬ 
buses.  Fiftyyears  ago  it  was  still  some¬ 
thing  of  an  affair  for  a  woman  to  get 
anywhere,  and  she  thought  twice  be¬ 
fore  she  went  outside  her  own  door. 
Besides,  there  w^ere  not  so  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  going  out.  The  strongest  ma¬ 
terial  link  of  domesticity  is  the  com¬ 
mon  table,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
Her  Majesty’s  reign  a  woman  had  to 
dine  either  in  her  own  house  or  with 
her  friends.  Restaurants  scarcely  ex¬ 
isted,  except  for  men.  Now  London  is 
sprinkled  with  them  as  from  a  pepper¬ 
pot,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  where  a 
sensible  man  may  not  take  a  sensible 
woman,  and  plenty  where  the  sensible 
woman  may  go  by  herself,  if  she  wants 
to.  The  added  freedom  makes  for 
the  pleasure  of  mutual  intercourse;  it 
is  no  longer  so  essential  to  a  man’s  hap¬ 
piness  that  his  wife  should  be  a  good 
cook,  or  at  least  the  cause  of  good 
cooking  in  others.  He  may  reasonably 
consider  whether  he  will  not  do  well  to 
marry  some  one  whom  it  is  amusing  to 
take  to  the  theatre.  There  is  much 
more  chance  than  there  used  to  be  for 
a  husband  and  wife  to  shake  off  do¬ 
mestic  ties  altogether,  whether  for  an 
evening  or  a  month.  If  they  live  in  a 
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flat,  the  affair  becomes  simplicity  it¬ 
self;  they  have  only  to  go  away  and 
slam  the  door  behind  them;  and  this 
suggests  rather  an  amusing  point  in 
the  international  attitude.  Flats  came 
in  from  France,  where  every  body  lives 
in  an  appartement ;  and  we  used  to 
hoar  that  an  Englishman’s  house  was 
his  castle,  a  shrine  of  British  palladi¬ 
ums,  which  was  being  ignominiously 
abandoned  for  a  somewhat  improper 
arrangement  borrowed  from  the  undo¬ 
mestic  Continent.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  undomestic  French  live  peace¬ 
ably  In  their  appartemcnts,  and  seldom 
leave  them,  except  to  dine  with  their 
relatives  or  relatlons-in-law,  a  social 
duty,  whose  tyranny  is  not  felt  among 
us;  whereas  directly  the  Englishman 
has  got  his  flat,  he  Is  struck  by  the  con¬ 
venience  it  offers  for  getting  away 
from  it.  The  habit  of  running  out  of 
town  at  the  end  of  the  week  increases, 
and  few  people  are  content  with  only 
one  annual  holiday  from  the  routine 
of  home  life.  That  Is  the  real  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  flat;  If  you  ask  your  friends 
why  they  prefer  to  live  in  a  section  of  a 
barrack,  they  will  nearly  always  answer 
that  it  is  so  much  easier  to  go  away. 
But  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
house  as  a  social  institution,  the  home 
tends  to  disappear  also.  Servants  pass 
more  and  more  into  the  condition  of 
club-waiters,  impersonal  machines; 
and  the  old  retainer  becomes  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  past. 

Another  singularly  anti-domestic  fac¬ 
tor  in  modern  existence  is  the  advent 
of  the  bicycle,  which  not  merely 
tempts  people  out  of  doors,  when,  un¬ 
der  old  conditions,  they  would  have 
stayed  at  home,  but  opens  a  vastly 
wider  range  of  dissipations,  even  in 
the  country,  by  its  capacity  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  ground.  People  are  far  less 
limited  to  their  own  resources;  the 
number  of  tennis  and  croquet  parties 
which  they  can  easily  attend  is  indefi¬ 
nitely  increased,  and  one  has  only  to 
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read  Miss  Austen  to  be  reminded  how 
unsettling  these  gaieties  may  be. 

There  seems  to  me  nothing  alarming 
in  the  prospect,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  raise  the  cry  of  domesticity  in  dan¬ 
ger.  What  has  long  happened  In  the 
serious  concerns  of  life  extends  itself 
to  more  trivial  matters;  our  families 
tend  to  disperse  themselves,  not  merely 
in  pursuit  of  business,  but  of  pleasure,^ 
and  by  so  doing  they  seem  to  me  to- 
show  their  sense.  The  Englishwoman 
in  particular,  of  the  present  day,  has 
probably  more  personal  liberty  in  de¬ 
cent  society  than  any  kind  of  woman 
that  has  yet  been  Invented,  far  more 
than  the  contemporary  American;  and 
one  has  no  quarrel  with  the  result. 
She  has  entirely  shaken  off  the  feeling, 
or  the  affectation,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  her  to  be  happy  unless  she  sees 
with  her  owm  eyes  daily  that  her  chil¬ 
dren  cat  their  pudding  and  do  not  get 
their  feet  wet  Indeed,  she  is  disposed 
to  argue  that  no  one  is  so  much  in  need 
of  a  holiday  as  the  middle-class  mother,, 
since  her  occupation  is  always  with 
her;  no  Factory  Act  comes  in  to  limit 
her  hours  of  work,  I  have  heard  a 
lady  suggest  (and  it  seemed  an  admir¬ 
able  idea)  that  one  of  the  ladies’  clubs 
should  try  the  experiment  of  organiz¬ 
ing  a  large  criche  with  a  competent 
staff,  where  members  of  the  club  could 
deposit  their  children  upon  reasonable 
terms  when  they  wanted  to  go  off  for 
a  tour  with  their  husbands.  Some  of 
the  most  devoted  and  admirable  moth¬ 
ers  prefer  to  take  their  holidays  en¬ 
tirely  by  themselves,  and  vary  the 
routine  altogether.  As  an  American 
lady  put  it  to  me  the  other  day,  “You 
get  into  that  state  that  you’d  sooner 
smell  any  man’s  cigar  than  your  hus¬ 
band’s.’’  The  aspiration  is  undomestic, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  in  the  end 
it  does  not  make  for  happiness  that 
husband  and  wife  should  freshen  the 
pleasure  in  each  other’s  society  by  oc 
casional  spells  of  absence.  Stevenson, 
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perhaps,  stated  the  case  In  too  extreme  to  be  envied,  since  their  wives  began  to 
a  form  when  he  said  that  the  ideal  hus-  discover  that  the  skies  would  not  fall 
band  was  a  sailor,  but  he  was  only  ex-  if  they  left  their  households  to  take 
aggerating  a  truth.  French  people  care  of  themselves  for  a  month  or  six 
have  not  the  restlessness  in  their  blood  weeks;  since  the  first  business  of  hus- 
which  makes  us  wanderers,  and  they  bands  and  wives  in  this  world  is  to  be 
are  contentedly  domestic;  but  to  be  do-  good  company  for  one  another,  and 
mestic  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  and  cheerful  parents  generally  make  cheer- 
against  the  grain,  ends  In  boredom,  ful  children.  Let  us  remember  the  ap- 
and  to  be  bored  is  not  good  for  the  soul  palling  Mr.  Osborne,  and  rejoice  in  the 
or  body  of  any  man  or  woman.  Eng-  change. 

llsh  husbands,  I  believe,  are  much  more  Stephen  Owynn. 
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I  believe  that,  during  recent  years,  no  the  present  cordial  and  intimate  rela- 
laborious  achievement  of  our  foreign  tions  between  the  two  great  kindred 
policy  has  caused  so  much  genuine  and  countries  are  the  outcome,  not  of  any 
healthy  satisfaction  throughout  the  self-seeking  diplomacy,  but  of  natural 
Empire  as  the  late  spontaneous  and  in-  feeling.  It  was  not  arranged  by 
formal  drawing  together  of  Great  Brit-  statesmen  In  conclave;  it  is  the  work  of 
ain  and  the  United  States.  Nor  is  the  no  treaty;  it  represents  simply  the  re¬ 
satisfaction  confined  to  one  side.  In  suit  of  popular  impulses  which  owe 
all  the  leading  American  newspapers  their  origin  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
—no  matter  the  complexion  of  their  do-  Britons  and  Americans  have  in  com- 
mestic  politics— one  finds  expressions  mon  most  of  their  tastes  and  mor.al 
of  grateful  thanks  to  Great  Britain  for  qualities,  not  to  speak  of  language,  lit- 
having,  by  her  attitude  at  the  outbreak  erature,  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  cen- 

of  the  Hispano- American  War,  insured  turies  of  glorious  tradition.  There 

a  free  field  for  the  combatants,  and  have  been,  of  course,  pioneers  of  the 
prevented  alien  interference.  I  am  in-  movement,  just  as  there  have  been 
dined  to  suspect  that  American  public-  pioneers  of  all  movements,  even  the 
ists  overrate  the  services  which  our  most  democratic  and  anarchical.  But 
country  rendered  to  theirs,  on  the  oc-  in  this  case  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
caslon  In  question;  but  I  do  not  believe  pioneers  who,  on  both  sides,  have  done 
that  they  can  overestimate  the  services  most  to  advance  the  cause,  have 

which  Great  Britain  would  hasten  to  furthered  it  on  their  own  happy  initia- 

tender  to  the  United  States,  either  In  tive,  and  not  in  pursuance  of  any  offl- 
war  or  in  peace,  were  it  known  that  cial  mandate,  nor  as  representatives  of 
those  services  were  to  be  utilized  in  the  any  cold-blooded  policy  or  any  meddle- 
cause  of  justice,  liberty,  and  civiliza-  some  society. 

tion,  and  were  it  felt  that  they  would  What  was  done  in  1859  by  the  gallant 
be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  Tatnall  and  his  men  can  never  be  for- 
would  be  offered.  It  is,  I  hope,  under-  gotten  by  Britons,  and  has  ever  since 
stood  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  borne  fruit.  Hope  and  his  squadron 
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lay  mauled  and  In  terrible  difficulties 
under  the  fire  of  the  Pelho  Forts.  Tat- 
nall,  the  American  commodore,  was  on 
the  spot,— not  to  help  us,  but  to  watch 
over  his  country’s  Interests.  When, 
however,  he  saw  that  numbers  of  the 
British  wounded  were  In  danger  of  per¬ 
ishing  miserably,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
send  his  boats  and  his  surgeons  to  save 
them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese;  and  when  he  knew  that 
Hope,  the  British  Rear-Admiral,  was 
wounded  in  his  temporary  flagship,  the 
“Cormorant,”  under  the  Chinese  forts, 
he  went  to  visit  him,  in  spite  of  the  hail 
of  shot  from  the  batteries;  and,  while 
he  was  below,  his  boat’s  crew,  one  of 
whom  had  been  killed  in  coming  along¬ 
side,  manned  the  bow-gun  of  the  short- 
handed  British  “Plover,”  and  fought  It, 
with  our  flag  flying  over  them,  until 
Tatnall  reappeared.  A  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  incident,  though  fortunately  It  led  to 
the  sacrlflce  of  no  American  life,  oc¬ 
curred  at  Alexandria  in  1882,  when  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  threatened  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  with  serious  opposition  from  the 
mob,  received  a  quiet  assurance  of 
steady  support  from  a  United  States 
officer,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  had  been 
told  by  his  superiors  that  on  no  ac¬ 
count  must  he  Interfere  between  the 
British  and  the  Egyptians.  Work  of 
the  same  good  kind  has  since  been 
done,  scores  of  times,  by  American 
ministers  and  ambassadors  in  London, 
though  certainly  not  in  consequence  of 
any  deflnite  orders  from  Washington. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  hard  to  exaggerate 
the  serA'ices  in  this  direction  of  men 
like  Lowell  and  Bayard.  Officially, 
they  were  merely  the  paid  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  great  foreign  Power;  person¬ 
ally,  they  were  also  the  unpaid  apostles 
of  that  international  sentiment  which 
instinctively  looks  upon  Britons  and 
Americans  as  natural  friends  who.  In 
the  hour  of  stress,  must  line  up  freely 
and  unasked,  and  then  proudly  stand 
or  fall  together,  for  any  cause  that  Is 


truly  great  and  noble.  I  hope  that  as 
much  to  the  same  end  has  been  done  by 
Britons. 

I  permit  myself  to  offer  these  reflec¬ 
tions  because  I  am  anxious  to  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  advances  which  have 
brought  us  and  our  cousins  thus  hap¬ 
pily  together  have  been  made  equally 
by  both  sides.  Neither  nation  has  sac¬ 
rificed  any  of  its  self-respect  in  order 
to  attain  the  result;  neither  nation  has 
been  influenced  by  any  unworthy  ulte¬ 
rior  motive;  neither  nation  has  been 
impelled  by  fear  either  of  the  other  or 
of  external  forces.  The  friendship  in 
which  we  rejoice  Is  voluntary  and  de¬ 
void  of  afterthought;  and  it  is  a  real 
friendship,  which  will  not  evaporate  in 
words  any  more  than  It  will  dry  up  on 
paper. 

Our  American  cousins  have  lately 
taken  steps  which  have  no  parallel  in 
the  previous  history  of  the  United 
States;  and  they  have  launched  forth 
upon  a  policy  which,  though  it  should 
ultimately  bring  them  both  glory  and 
increased  wealth,  mdst  also  Inevitably 
lend  them  into  many  temporary  diffi¬ 
culties.  They  have,  for  the  first  time, 
set  up  in  business  as  a  Colonial  power. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  that 
Americans  are  as  capable  as  any  other 
persons  of  their  race  of  becoming  suc¬ 
cessful  managers  of  colonies  which  are 
mainly  peopled  by  inferior  stocks.  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  American  in¬ 
stitutions,  as  they  now  are,  do  not  fit 
Americans  for  the  new  careers  upon 
which  many  of  them  must  in  future 
embark  in  order  to  serve  their  country, 
and  to  maintain  her  credit.  I  am 
aware  that  the  American  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  intolerant  of 
foreign  criticism;  but  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  has  abundantly  shown  me  that 
the  popular  impression  is  quite  erro¬ 
neous,  and  that  no  people  take  criticism 
more  kindly,  provided  that  the  criti¬ 
cism  be  fair,  friendly,  and  constructive. 
It  is  with  this  conviction  in  my  mind. 
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and  with  an  assurance  that  no  good 
American  will  resent  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  that  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  only  once  in  their  history  have  the 
United  States  found  themselves  face  to 
face  with  a  problem  even  remotely  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  one  which  now  confronts 
them. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  South  was  hopelessly  beaten;  the 
ex-Confederate  chiefs  were  disenfran¬ 
chised,  and  it  became  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  government  of  the  States 
which  had  temporarily  lost  their  status, 
and  which  had  been  temporarily  de¬ 
prived  of  the  services  of  all  their  most 
capable  sons.  The  situation  was,  in 
many  respects,  like  that  which  arises 
when  a  foreign  country  has  been  con¬ 
quered,  or  when  a  colony,  peopled  by 
races  unfit  for  self-government,  has 
been  taken  over  by  a  great  civilized 
nation.  It  fell  to  the  victorious  North, 
just  as  it  now  falls  to  the  victorious 
Union,  to  deal  with  the  perplexing 
problem.  It  did  not  deal  with  it  suc¬ 
cessfully;  it  did  not,  I  may  even  say, 
deal  with  it  altogether  creditably.  In 
many  parts  of  the  South  the  bitter 
memories  of  the  Civil  War  have  long 
since  disappeared,  while  the  bitterer 
and  more  humiliating  memories  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Reconstruction 
Period  still  survive.  Nor  is  this  aston¬ 
ishing.  At  the  time  when  the  good,  the 
educated,  and  the  capable  white  men  of 
those  States  were  disenfranchised,  the 
colored  people,  most  of  whom  were 
newly  freed  from  slaverj',  and  all  of 
whom  were  supremely  ignorant,  were 
admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  citi¬ 
zenship.  They  were  so  ignorant  that, 
alone,  they  could  not  govern.  They 
were  Joined  by  white  “carpet  baggers” 
from  the  North,— men  who,  too  often, 
were  unscrupulous  and  utterly  corrupt 
adventurers,  intent  only  upon  filling 

J  WritinB  far  away;  from  bonks  of  reference,  l 
have  to  trust  my  memory  for  the  above  statements. 
I  would,  however,  refer  the  curious  reader  to  my 


their  own  pockets.  The  ignorant  elec¬ 
torate,  infiuenced  largely  by  the  “car¬ 
pet-baggers,”  returned  representatives 
who,  for  incompetence,  vice  and  dis¬ 
honesty,  have  never  been  equalled  in  a 
civilized  land.  With  them,  and  with 
the  State  ofllcials  in  many  States, 
bribery  was  open  and  notorious.  In 
some  places  the  legislative  buildings 
became  little  better  than  drinking 
saloons,  where  liquor  was  provided  at 
the  public  expense;  in  at  least  one 
State  capital  those  buildings  degener¬ 
ated  into  what  was,  in  fact,  a  huge 
brothel.  The  degradation  of  those 
days  can  hardly  be  realized  by  any  one 
who  has  not  made  a  special  study  of 
the  period.  Thieves  and  criminals  of 
all  sorts  rose  to  high  oflJee.  One  South¬ 
ern  Governor,  after  a  career  full  of 
abomination,  disappeared  years  after¬ 
wards  from  view,  convicted  of  a  vulgar 
robbery  from  the  entrance  hall  of  a 
New  York  house.  Under  such  rapa¬ 
cious  rule  the  ruin  of  the  South  was 
completed.  But  the  hour  came  when 
the  downtrodden  whites  who  had  been 
made  to  pay  too  dearly  for  their  futile 
rebellion  rose  against  the  tyranny  of 
negro  and  carpet-bagger.  Dreadful 
times  followed  in  some  States.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  native  white  popula¬ 
tion  triumphed;  the  carpet-bagger  was 
forever  ejected;  and  the  negro,  who 
had  been  prematurely  enfranchised, 
was  given  plainly  to  understand  that, 
though  he  might  vote,  he  should  not 
govern.^ 

The  evils  of  the  Reconstruction 
Period  were  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States,  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  found  themselves  with  cer¬ 
tain  work  to  do,  but  with  no  machinery 
w'herewlth  to  do  it.  The  Constitution 
had  made  no  provision  for  coping  with 
the  situation;  and  the  provision  which 
was  hastily  created  proved  to  be  inade- 

letters,  reprinted  from  the  Times,  and  collectively 
entitled,  Black  America;  A  Study  of  the  ex-Slave 
•  1  I  l.i  ,  !  I 
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■quate  and  oppressive,  partly  because— 
apart  from  the  military  element  in  the 
nation— there  were  few  men  who  knew 
how  to  carry  out  the  Idea  of  govern¬ 
ment  without  full  representation,  and 
partly  because,  then  as  now,  the  coun¬ 
try  was  far  too  much  overrun  with  pro¬ 
fessional  politicians  who  placed  dollars 
al)ove  honor,  and  who  were  too  strong 
to  be  held  altogether  in  check  by  the 
sound,  the  serious,  and  the  honest  men 
of  all  parties.  I  admit  that  much  of 
the  harm  which  was  wrought  in  the 
South  could  not  have  l)eeu  wrought  if 
only  the  governing  North  had  been 
properly  Informed  of  what  was  going 
on.  I  admit  that  tvhen  the  various 
abominations  of  that  time  became  fully 
known  they  were  as  shocking  and  re¬ 
pulsive  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
United  States  as  they  would  have  been 
to  the  general  sense  of  Great  Britain  If 
South  Carolina  had  been  Kent.  But 
the  fact  remains,  that  these  things 
happened. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  things  should  not  happen  again  in 
Cuba,  Puerto-Rlco,  and  the  Philippines, 
if  America  rushes,  unequipped  as  she 
is,  to  the  experiment  of  government 
"Without  full  representation.  Even 
w'here  there  is  full  representation,  as  in 
New  York  Itself,  abuses  of  the  gravest 
character  occur  from  time  to  time, 
thanks  to  the  unhappy  system  which 
gives  play  to  the  vagaries  of  bosses  and 
machine-politicians.  And  if  full  repre¬ 
sentation  promised  to  be  a  panacea— 
which  It  does  not— against  corruption 
and  jobbery,  it  would  still,  I  suppose,  be 
deemed  exceedingly  unwise,  at  present, 
and  for  many  years  to  come,  to  make 
full  citizens  of  all  the  ex-slaves  and  il¬ 
literate  half-breeds  of  Cuba,’  and  of  all 
the  fanatical  aborigines  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  These  people  must,  in  their  own 
interests,  be  ruled  until  they  are  sufli- 
clently  educated  to  be  entitled  to  gov- 
•ern  themselves;  and  that  they  may  be 

*  AssuminK  the  United  States  to  retain  that  Island. 
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so  educated  they  must  be  ruled  with 
strict  and  unflinching  justice  and  hon¬ 
esty.  Can  it  be  expected,  I  would  ask. 
that,  with  conditions  as  they  are,  the 
management  of  the  new  American  col¬ 
onies  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  men 
who,  as  a  body,  will  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  the  great  trust?  Will  it  i)e 
possible  to  exclude  the  dollar-seeklng 
carpet-bagger  and  the  malign  influence 
of  the  boss,  the  wire-puller  and  the  ma¬ 
chine?  Few  Americans  of  light  and 
leading  w’ill,  I  fear,  venture  to  answer 
these  questions  in  a  way  which  will 
satisfy  their  own  sense  of  pride  in  their 
country  and  its  mission.  Few  Britons, 
among  those  who  know  America  most 
intimately  and  love  her  best,  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  answer  those  questions  in  a 
way  which  will  satisfy  their  own  sense 
of  pride  in  their  race  and  its  reputa¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  not  England’s  business  if  America 
chooses  to  do  what  she  will  with  her 
own,  and  to  take  neither  assistance  nor 
advice  from  any  man.  But,  I  believe, 
there  is  no  country  more  justly  anx¬ 
ious  than  America  to  deserve  well  of 
civilization;  there  is  no  country  which 
at  bottom  sets  greater  store  upon  faith 
aqd  honesty;  and  there  is  no  country 
which  Is  more  likely,  if  only  she  sees 
what  a  right  thing  is,  to  endeavor  to  do 
it  even  though  the  heavens  fall.  More¬ 
over,  America  realizes  -'luite  clearly 
that  unless  she  gives  the  late  Spanish 
possessions  something  very  much 
juster  and  purer  than  Spanish  rule,  she 
will  stultify  the  attitude  which  she  as¬ 
sumed  before  the  war. 

I  have  admitted  that  the  action  of 
America  maybe  said  to  be  none  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  business.  But,  I  thbi’is,  It  must 
be  conceded  that  no  English-speaking 
man,  possessed  of  any  pride  in  bis  race 
and  traditions,  could,  without  sorrow, 
watch  the  United  States  making  aught 
but  a  success  of  the  new  colonial  pol¬ 
icy.  Nor  Is  it  conceivable  that,  if  the 
white  English-speaking  people  of 
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America  should  abuse  their  positlou.  or  The  time  is  coming  when  the  affairs, 
even  miss  their  high  opportunities  in  external  as  well  as  internal,  of  all  clvil- 
the  West  Indies  and  in  Asia,  the  white  ized  nations,  will  be  managed  upou  ex- 
Englisb-speaking  people  of  the  IJritish  actly  the  same  principles  as  those 
Empire  would  not,  in  some  measure,  which  now  inspire  the  management  of 
share  the  blame  and  reap  the  conse-  successful  business  bouses.  If  Amer- 
quences.  Britons  and  Americans  are  lea  were  a  great  business  house,  em- 
too  nearly  akin  for  aliens  to  be  always  barking  for  the  first  time  upon  a  new 
able  to  distinguish  between  them;  and  branch  of  manufacture  or  trade,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  one  must  always  if  Great  Britain  were  another  great 
more  or  less  infiuence  the  relations  of  business  house,  in  intimate  friendly  re- 
the  other  with  savage  and  seml-clvil-  lations  with  the  former,  and  with  un- 
ized  peoples.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  rivalled  experience  of  the  precise  mat- 
has  every  motive  for  wishing  America  ters  wherein  America  was  unpractised, 
well  in  the  venture  upon  which  she  is  what  w'ould  be  the  most  natural  course 
about  to  embark;  and,  on  the  ground  of  action?  I  will  suppose  that  the 
both  of  natural  affection  and  of  racial  American  firm  has  decided  to  embark 
policy,  the  former  ought  to  render  upon  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  Darjeel- 
every  help  in  her  power,  if  it  can  be  ing,  where  the  British  firm  already 
rendered  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  possessed  rich  and  fiourishing  planta- 
Amerlca.  tions  of  wide  repute.  It  is  unnecessary 

America’s  present  difliculty  is  that  to  discuss  whether  the  American  firm 
she  is  without  exi)erlence  in  the  work  would  request,  or  whether  the  British 
which  she  is  on  the  point  of  underlak-  firm  would  offer,  advice  and  assist¬ 
ing;  that  she  has  no  corps  of  adminis-  ance;  but  It  is  certain,  granting  that 
trators  who  have  any  familiarity  with  the  two  firms  were  really  friendly  and 
the  task  of  applying  such  systems  of  in  thoroughly  good  accord,  that  the 
government  as  are  applied  in  our  American  house  would  be  put  in  the 
Crown  colonies  and  in  India;  and  that  way  of  benefiting  by  all  the  experience 
her  institutions  do  not  at  present  fa-  of  the  British  planters.  In  the  estab- 
vor  the  growth  of  such  a  corps.  She  lished  British  plantations  w’e  should 
has.  In  short,  no  such  thing  as  a  Col-  presently  find  y’oung  Americans  learn- 
onlal  Service.  She  has  the  men;  but  ing  the  secrets  of  the  business;  and  in 
they  are  still,  so  far  as  colonial  admin-  the  new  American  plantations  we 
istration  is  concerned,  raw  personnel;  should  see  Englishmen  temporarily 
and,  unless  she  trains  them,  and  fash-  doing  duty  as  managers  and  heads  of 
ions  her  scheme,  upon  good  and  tried  departments,  until  such  time  as  the 
models,  she  will  be  apt,  for  many  young  Americans  were  in  a  position  to 
years  at  least,  to  make  a  terrible  mess  relieve  them.  If,  to  put  things 
of  her  venture,  in  spite  of  her  benevo-  otherwise,  the  United  States,  instead 
lent  intentions.  All  this  is  fully  ad-  of  being  what  they  are,  were  a  great 
mitted  by  the  leading  speakers  and  commercial  company,  the  present  diffi- 
writers  who,  in  the  United  States,  have  culty  about  the  future  management  of 
dealt  with  the  subject  since  the  conclu-  the  new  possessions  would  at  once 
Sion  of  the  v/ar.  The  facts  are  not  dwindle  into  insignificance.  It  would 
questioned.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  be  needful,  of  course,  to  make  general 
not  aware  that  any  American  speakers  provision  for  the  inclusion  in  the  tran- 
or  writers  have  suggested  a  method  of  sactlons  of  the  company  of  an  alto- 
abolishing,  or  of  partially  avoiding,  gether  new  class  of  business;  and  to 
the  difficulty.  that  end  it  might  be  requisite  to  modify 
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the  constitutions  of  the  firm;  but  there 
the  difficulty  would  end.  It  would  be 
quite  easy  to  find  qualltied  men  to 
initiate  and  carry  on  the  new  work, 
while  youngsters  were  being  properly 
trained  to  pursue  it. 

It  apiiears  to  me,  then,  that  at  this 
juncture  Great  Britain  could  render  no 
greater  service  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  common  race,  than  by  let¬ 
ting  it  be  understood,  firstly,  that  she 
would  feel  greatly  complimented  if  the 
United  States  would  allow  thirty  or 
forty  young  Americans  of  good  educa¬ 
tion  and  character  to  enter  the  British 
Colonial  Service  for  a  stipulated  period; 
and,  secondly,  that  she  would  be  glad 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  for  a  similar 
period,  an  equal  or  less  number  of  tried 
British  colonial  administrators  of  vari¬ 
ous  ranks,  to  assist  American  govern¬ 
ors  in  the  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  new  possessions.  The 
Americans  would,  for  the  time,  become 
civil  servants  of  Great  Britain;  the 
Britons  would,  for  the  time,  become 
civil  servants  of  the  United  States;  but 
there  would  be  no  transfer  of  allegi¬ 
ance;  and,  save  as  concerned  their  pay¬ 
masters,  and  the  authority  under  which 
they  were  temporarily  serving,  the 
Americans  would  be  little  different,  as 
regards  status,  from  the  young  engin¬ 
eering  students  who,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  sent  to  Glasgow,  and  other 
British  engineering  centers,  to  study 
their  profession,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Attache  in 
London. 

We  Britons  may  say,  without  unjus¬ 
tifiable  self-confidence,  that  we  have 
been,  and  are,  extraordinarily  success¬ 
ful  in  the  foundation  and  management 
of  colonies;  that,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  our  colonies  are  wonderfully  pros¬ 
perous,  peaceful,  and  contented,  so  far 
as  government  has  any  say  in  the  mat¬ 
ter;  and  that  we  can  wish  no  better  to 
America  than  that  her  colonies  may 


thrive  as  well  as  ours  have  thriven.  If 
we  can  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  that  result,  we  can  surely  give 
no  better  proof  of  our  good-will  than  by 
volunteering  to  put  our  experience,  our 
machinery,  and  our  resources  at  the 
service  of  America.  It  would  cost  us 
little,  for  our  colonial  staff  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  allow  of  our  sparing  a 
few  of  our  senior  civil  servants  for  a 
few  years;  and,  if  the  offer  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  it  w'ould  cost  America  no  more, 
and  possibly  much  less,  than  it  would 
cost  her  to  experiment  with  an  entirely 
new  staff  of  untried  hands.  But  the 
initiative  should  come  from  us.  We 
should  invite  the  Americans  into  our 
service,  and  merely  let  it  be  known 
that,  if  the  loan  of  a  few  of  our  men  of 
experience  would  be  useful,  it  might 
be  instantly  had.  America  is  too  proud 
to  say  the  first  word.  Nor,  if  she  wants 
any  help  that  we  can  give  her,  ought 
we  to  wait  for  a  request. 

I  do  not  touch  upon  details.  They 
can  be  very  easily  arranged,  provided 
only  that  the  suggestion  be  useful  and 
acceptable.  But  I  do  desire  to  insist 
upon  the  importance  to  Great  Britain, 
to  America,  and  to  the  future  of  the 
race,  of  cultivating  habits  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  helpfulness  between  the  two 
nations  whenever  an  occasion  like  the 
present  one  arises.  Formal  treaties 
are  all  very  w'ell;  but  a  formal  treaty 
is  a  very  chilly  substitute  for  the  warm 
understanding  which  depends  neither 
upon  date  nor  upon  document,  and 
which  insures  that  when  trouble  or  per¬ 
plexity  overtakes  one,  the  other  shall 
come  voluntarily  to  him  and  say: 
“Count  on  me  as  your  friend.”  I  think, 
moreover,  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
any  Briton  or  American  who  believes 
as  I  do,  that  the  future  of  civilization 
depends  upon  our  race,  and  that  the 
English  tongue  is  the  Vulgate  of  lib¬ 
erty,  to  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  advo¬ 
cating  practical  methods  whereby  the 
good  understanding  may  be  made 
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more  perfect  from  year  to  year,  and  might  reasonably  endure  and  produce 
the  general  welfare  may  be  advanced,  fruit  for  many  ages.  It  Is  not,  there- 
Patriotism  is  still  a  very  potent  force  fore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  as  soon  as 
in  the  world,  and  long  may  It  remain  man  began  to  realize  that  he  was  an 
so;  but,  be  it  remembered,  it  is  only  Integral  part  of  a  nation  his  activities 
one  of  several  intimately  allied  insplr-  broadened  immensely.  Liberty,  as  it 
ing  forces  which  have  worked,  are  has  grown,  has  given  ever-increasing 
working,  or  will  yet  work,  towards  the  force  and  effect  to  patriotism;  but,  to 
perfection  of  human  institutions.  Just  the  greatest  minds,  patriotism  is  not 
as  there  are,  and  have  been,  more  now,  I  believe,  the  sufficing  Inspiration 
primitive  and  selfish  forces  of  the  that  it  used  to  be,  or  that  family  and 
type,  so  are  there,  or  there  may  be,  in  self  were  to  the  narrower  beings  of 
addition,  more  enlightened  and  altru-  earlier  days.  The  country  has  not  dis- 
istic  ones.  First,  in  the  early  ages  of  placed  the  family,  nor  has  the  family 
society,  there  was  the  crude,  but  displaced  self;  but  just  as  the  family 
neither  altogether  despicable  nor  alto-  idea  was  capable  only  of  triumphs 
gether  indispensible,  force  of  selfish-  within  a  certain  confined  sphere,  so 
ness.  Man,  even  In  his  most  uncivil-  the  idea  of  patriotism  can  prompt  for 
ized  state,  sought  to  advance  and  pro-  good  only  up  to  a  certain  limit.  As 
tect  himself,  and  to  force  or  persuade  the  world  grows  smaller,  societies 
others  into  aiding  his  advancement  and  grow,  and  must  grow,  larger;  and  al- 
protection;  but  he  consulted  the  inter-  ready  we  see  around  us  many  signs 
ests  of  no  one  save  himself.  Presently  that  not  self,  not  the  family,  not  even 
he  began  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  country,  but  the  race,  is  to  bring 
family  affection.  It  was  a  pleasanter  men  their  great  inspirations  in  the 
and  less  grasping  interest  than  mere  near  future.  It  was,  in  a  slight  sense, 
self,  and,  though  not  altogether  devoid  the  racial  idea  that  knit  modern  Italy 
of  selfish  characteristics,  it  could  be  together.  It  was,  in  a  fuller  sense,  the 
freely  given  rein  to  without  shame,  racial  idea  that  made  modern  Ger- 
and  even  with  general  approval.  The  many.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  racial  idea 
love  of  self  and  family  made  primi-  more  than  anything  else  that  holds 
tive  society;  but  that  society  was  nec-  close  the  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
essarily  too  small  and  too  weak  to  British  Empire.  But  the  racial  idea 
accomplish  great  things.  For  the  ac-  has  still,  we  may  be  sure,  far  higher 
complishment  of  great  things  a  larger  and  more  portentous  missions  to 
society  was  needed;  and,  in  time,  the  achieve;  and,  though  it  will  never  dis- 
greater  family  of  the  nation  took  the  place  patriotism,  it  will  work  marvels 
place,  for  some  purposes,  of  the  such  as  patriotism  is  incapable  of. 
smaller  family  of  the  hearth.  Man’s  Let  us,  then,  do  all  that  we  can  for 
interest  had  become  wider  and  less  the  advancement  of  the  race,  and  for 
selfish;  his  combinations  had  become  the  fostering  of  good  feeling  between 
grander;  and,  as  a  result,  patriotism  its  branches.  The  English-speaking 
entered  upon  the  scene.  The  idea  of  nations,  if  they  act  in  harmony,  and  if 
patriotism  gave  a  new  incentive  to  am-  they  prove  worthy  of  their  high  des- 
bition.  The  work  of  a  single  man,  la-  tiny,  hold  the  fate  of  the  world  in  their 
boring  for  himself,  generally  died  hands.  They  can  make  right  triumph 
within  him.  The  work  of  a  family  over  mere  might;  they  can  render  wars 
laboring  for  itself  only,  benefited  none  Impossible  without  their  permission; 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations,  they  can  introduce  an  era  of  peace  and 
But  work  done  for,  or  by,  a  nation,  prosperity  such  as  has  been  unknown 
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in  history.  But  to  attain  these  results 
they  must  be  Just  and  honest  In  their 
methods  and  united  in  their  aims.  If 
either  branch,  underrating  its  responsi¬ 
bilities,  should,  by  any  lack  of  precau¬ 
tion,  permit  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  it  to  be  poorer,  more  ignorant, 
less  free,  or  less  well-governed  than 
they  were  before  they  became  depend¬ 
ent,  the  clock  of  liberty,  civilization  and 
justice  will  be  everywhere  set  back, 
and  an  occasion  will  be  given  to  the 
enemy  to  blaspheme.  If,  again,  there 
be  any  lack  of  sympathy  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  branches  when  there 
is  good  work  to  be  done,  the  influence 
of  the  race  will  suffer,  perhaps  perman- 
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ently.  To-morrow,  if  only  London  and 
Washington  will  it,  a  law  for  the  whole 
earth  may  be  proclaimed  in  English, 
and  no  one  will  dare  to  gainsay  it.  To¬ 
day,  however,  as  a  necessary  condition, 
London  and  Washington  must  not  only 
be  loyal  friends  and  comrades,  but  also 
not  hesitate  to  use  for  the  common 
ends  the  best  methods  and  the  best 
men  that  either  can  provide.  For, 
when  the  United  States  determined  to 
be  something  more  than  a  continental 
American  Power,  she  put  at  stake  not 
merely  the  inheritance  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln,  but  the  inheritance  of 
men  like  Hawkyns,  Raleigh,  and  Penn 
as  well. 

William  Laird  Clorcet. 


TO  MORFYDD  DEAD. 

Morfydd  at  midnight 
Met  the  Nameless  Ones; 

Now  she  wanders  on  the  winds. 

White  and  lone. 

I  would  give  the  light 
Of  eternal  suns. 

To  be  with  her  on  the  winds, 

No  more  lone! 

Oh,  wild  sea  of  air! 

Oh,  night’s  vast  sweet  noon! 

We  would  wander  through  the  night. 
Star  and  star. 

Nay!  but  she,  most  fair! 

Sun  to  me  and  moon; 

I  the  vassal  of  her  flight. 

Far  and  far. 

Morfydd  at  midnight 

Met  the  Nameless  Ones: 

Now  she  wanders  on  the  winds. 
White  and  lone. 

Take  from  me  the  light, 

God!  of  all  thy  suns; 

Give  me  her,  who  on  the  winds 
Wanders  lone! 

Lionel  Johnson. 
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THE  KINETIC  THEORY  OF  GASES  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  CON- 

SEQUENCES. 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall,  The  difficulty  in  gaining  the  apprecia 


I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies; 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all.  In  my 
hand. 

Little  flower— but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in 
all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

Though  Science— Science  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  S— is  often  contrasted  with  Art- 
Art  with  a  capital  A;  though  the 
former  is  held  to  be  dry  and  unattrac¬ 
tive,  while  the  latter  stirs  the  imag¬ 
ination  and  arouses  “thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn;”  yet  the 
follower  of  science  now  and  then  is  re¬ 
warded  for  his  toil  by  an  ordered  se¬ 
quence  which  appeals  to  the  imagin¬ 
ative  side  of  his  nature,  no  less  than 
the  rhythmic  harmony  of  poetry,  or  the 
measured  cadences  of  music.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  impossible  for  the  poet  to  ex¬ 
press  better  than,  and  as  truly  as  in 
the  pages  of  the  “Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions,”  the  highest  generaliza^ons  of 
science.  In  this  Tennyson  stands  un¬ 
rivalled.  Take,  for  example,  the 
stanzas: 

There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the 
tree, 

O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou 
seen! 

There  where  the  long  street  roars, 
hath  been 

The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing 
stands; 

They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands, 
Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and 
go. 

It  contains  an  epitome  of  the  whole  of 
geology.  The  science  is  mere  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  ideas  contained  in  Tenny¬ 
son’s  beautiful  verses. 


tion  of  the  “general  public”  is  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  ideas  in  intelligible  lan¬ 
guage.  That  the  scientifle  and  the 
romantic  are  sometimes  closely  inter¬ 
mingled  is  indisputable;  but  the  ro¬ 
mance  is  one  which  appeals  to  few.  In 
the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  show  bow  the  thoughts  of 
many  men,  each  striving  to  “increase 
natural  knowledge,”  as  the  formula  of 
admission  to  the  Royal  Society  runs, 
have  led  to  a  discovery  of  some  inter¬ 
est— that  of  a  hitherto  unsuspected 
constituent  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  Roman  poet  Lucretius,  a  friend 
and  contemporary  of  Cicero,  was  the 
author  of  a  poem  entitled  “De  Rermu 
Naturft”  (“On  the  Nature  of  Things”). 
In  this  poem,  which  treats  of  almost 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  he  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  atoms,  the  existence  of 
which  is  obvious  because  one  sees 
them  in  a  cone  of  light  passing  through 
a  dark  room,  fall  rapidly  together  in 
their  dancing  course  throughout  the 
spheres,  and  by  their  collision  engender 
all  known  things.  Their  paths  are, 
however,  not  directed,  but  fortuitous; 
and,  therefore,  the  world  is  the  product 
of  chance. 

Passing  over  many  centuries  we  find 
Boyle,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  difference  between 
different  kinds  of  matter  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  nature  and  the  motion 
of  the  particles  or  atoms  of  which  they 
are  composed.  The  region  of  specula¬ 
tion  was  narrowed  when  Daniel  Ber¬ 
noulli,  in  1738,  attempted  to  account  for 
the  law,  due  to  Boyle,  that  the  volume 
of  gases  varies  inversely  with  the  pres¬ 
sure  to  which  they  are  exposed;  and 
similar  attempts  were  made  by  Hera- 
path  in  1821,  and  by  Joule  in  18."1. 
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Their  Ideas  were  systematized  by 
Clausius  In  1857  under  the  name  of  the 
“Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.” 

Briefly  stated,  the  theory  Is  this. 
Granted  that  In  gases  the  particles— 
or,  as  they  are  now  termed,  the  mole¬ 
cules— of  which  they  consist  are  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  and  that 
the  pressure  which  the  gas  exerts  on 
the  sides  of  any  vessel  In  which  It  may 
be  conflned— a  pressure  which  may  be 
realized  by  pumping  away  the  air  out¬ 
side  the  vessel,  when.  If  the  vessel  Is 
constructed  of  yielding  material,  such 
as  bladder,  it  will  distend,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  burst— Is  caused  solely  by  the 
bombardment  of  the  molecules  of  gas 
on  the  walls.  It  is  at  the  flrst  blush 
not  very  easy  to  conceive  of  a  steady 
pressure  being  due  to  an  enormous 
number  of  impacts  irregularly  deliv¬ 
ered.  But  there  are  many  analogies 
which  help  to  form  the  conception. 
For  instance,  a  musical  note,  which 
may  strike  us  as  of  the  utmost  smooth¬ 
ness  and  uniformity,  is  in  reality  the 
result  of  a  succession  of  blows  on  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear,  each  following 
the  preceding  one  too  rapidly  for  our 
ears  to  distinguish  the  break  in  con¬ 
tinuity.  In  a  similar  manner  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  gas  is  accounted  for.  And 
the  temperature,  a  rise  in  which  also 
Increases  the  pressure  of  a  gas  on  the 
walls  of  a  vessel  containing  it,  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  increased  velocity  of 
the  molecules  of  the  gas.  Now,  for 
simplicity’s  sake,  considering  a  blow 
given  by  only  one  molecule,  the  force 
of  the  blow— to  use  a  rough  expression 
which  will  serve  the  purpose — will  de¬ 
pend  not  merely  on  the  rate  at  which 
that  molecule  is  moving,  but  also  on 
the  weight  of  that  molecule.  So  that 
a  light  molecule  with  a  high  rate  of 
motion  may  deliver  as  forcible  a  blow 
as  a  heavy  molecule  with  a  slower  rate 
of  motion.  By  Clausius’s  hypothesis, 
the  temperatures  of  two  gases  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  equal  when  the  products 


of  their  masses  into  the  square  of 
their  rates  of  motion  are  equal.  This 
is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  saying 
“when  the  force  of  the  blows  they  give 
is  equal,”  but  it  may  be  taken  as  con¬ 
nected  with  it 

Supposing,  then,  that  two  gases  are 
at  the  same  temperature— that  when 
placed  in  contact  neither  gives  up  heat 
to  the  other— then  the  product  above 
mentioned  must  be  equal  for  both. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  the  speciflcally 
lighter  gas  must  have  the  higher  veloc¬ 
ity;  that  is,  the  molecules  must  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  higher  rate  of  motion. 

What  is  that  rate  of  motion?  Claus¬ 
ius  was  able  to  answer  that  question: 
a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest 
gas  known,  if  it  moved  in  a  straight 
line,  unimpeded  in  its  motion  by  collis¬ 
ion  with  any  other  molecules  or  with 
any  solid  body,  would  pass  through  no 
less  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  a  sec¬ 
ond.  And  a  molecule  of  oxygen 
equally  free  to  move  would  travel 
through  space  with  a  velocity  of  rather 
less  than  one-third  of  a  mile  per  second. 
The  relative  rates  of  motion  are,  there¬ 
fore,  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the 
gases.  Thus,  as  oxygen  is  sixteen 
times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  a  mole¬ 
cule  of  hydrogen  would  move  through 
space  in  a  straight  line,  were  it  free  to 
do  so,  at  a  rate  four  times  as  great  as 
that  at  which  a  molecule  of  oxygen 
moves. 

These  rates  of  motion  are  calculated 
for  the  temperature  of  melting  ice. 
But,  as  the  effect  of  rise  of  tempera¬ 
ture  is  to  quicken  the  rate  of  motion  of 
molecules  of  gases,  so  fall  of  tempera¬ 
ture  will  cause  a  decreased  velocity. 
The  question  arises:  Is  there  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  so  lowering  temperature  that 
the  motion  of  such  moving  molecules 
will  cease?  Judging  by  the  rate  at 
which  the  pressure  of  a  gas  decreases 
with  fall  of  temperature,  there  is. 
That  temperature  has  been  called  the 
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“absolute  zero  of  temperature;”  it  lies 
273*  below  the  melting-point  of  ice  on 
the  Centigrade  scale,  or  at  — 460®  on 
the  Fahrenheit  scale,  the  one  com¬ 
monly  in  use  in  this  country.  This 
temperature  has  not  been  reached;  it  is 
unlikely  that  it  will  ever  be  reached; 
but  an  approach  has  recently  been 
made  to  it  by  liquefying  hydrogen  gas, 
and  allowing  It  to  boil  at  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure.  The  temperature 
reached  in  this  manner  is  about  —243® 
Cent;  and  Professor  Dewar,  who  has 
recently  succeeded  in  liquefying  hydro¬ 
gen  in  quantity,  will,  no  doubt  be  able 
to  produce  a  still  lower  temperature, 
by  causing  the  liquid  hydrogen  to  boil 
in  a  vessel  connected  with  an  air-pump, 
so  that  the  pressure  is  reduced.  For 
just  as  raising  the  pressure  raises  the 
boiling-point  of  a  liquid,  as  exemplified 
In  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  so  low¬ 
ering  the  pressure  lowers  the  boiling- 
point 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Dr.  John¬ 
stone  Stoney  applied  the  Kinetic 
Theory  of  Gases,  in  a  series  of  papers 
read  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  at¬ 
mospheres  on  planets  and  satellites.  If 
a  molecule  happens  to  be  moving  on 
the  surface  of  a  planet  at  a  rate  which 
would  carry  it  away  from  the  planet 
more  rapidly  than  the  planet  can  draw 
it  back,  that  molecule  will  escape  into 
space.  It  is  not  theoretically  impossi¬ 
ble,  although  practically  unrealizable, 
to  construct  a  gun  which  would  fire  a 
bullet  vertically  into  the  air  at  such  a 
rate  that  the  bullet  might  never  return 
to  the  earth.  What,  then,  would  occur 
to  it?  Well,  it  would  wander  on 
through  space  as  a  little  planet,  per¬ 
forming  an  ellipse  around  the  sun,  as. 
Indeed,  many  aerolites  or  “shooting 
stars”  are  known  to  do.  It  might,  in¬ 
deed,  chance  to  come  within  the  range 
of  attraction  of  some  planet— 
Jupiter— massive  enough  to  hold  It;  or 
It  might  actually  fall  on  the  surface  of 


a  planet;  in  the  former  case,  it  would 
act  like  a  little  satellite,  and  revolve 
round  that  planet,  as  the  numerous 
stones  of  which  Saturn’s  rings  are  com¬ 
posed  revolve  round  Saturn;  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case,  it  would  simply  become  part 
of  that  planet,  as  the  falling  shirs 
which  reach  the  earth,  form,  after 
their  fall,  a  portion  of  the  earth. 

The  molecule  of  gas,  w'hlch  we  have 
been  considering,  differs  in  no  particu¬ 
lar  from  a  bullet,  in  its  wanderings,  or 
in  its  fate.  If  it  chances  to  come  within 
the  sphere  of  attraction  of  a  planet  of 
sufficient  mass  to  retain  it,  it  will,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Stoney,  form  part  of  the 
planet’s  atmosphere.  If  not,  it  will 
wander  on,  until  It  may,  by  chance, 
come  near  enough  to  the  sun  to  fall  a 
victim  to  its  enormous  attractive  force, 
and  it  will  then  become  part  of  the 
sun’s  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Stoney  has  summed  up  the  re¬ 
sults  of  various  inquiries  of  this  kind 
in  a  memoir,  entitled  “Of  Atmosphere 
upon  Planets  and  Satellites.”  * 

One  Important  point  has  been  omitted 
in  the  sketch  given  of  the  Kinetic 
Theory.  It  is  this.  When  it  was  said 
that  a  molecule  of  oxygen  moves  at 
the  rate  of  about  one-third  of  a  mile 
per  second,  it  was  not  Implied  that  all 
molecules  are  moving  at  that  rate. 
Some,  urged  on  by  collisions  from  be¬ 
hind,  acquire  a  much  more  rapid  rate; 
others,  hindered  in  their  motion  by  col¬ 
lisions  with  other  molecules  moving 
more  slowly  than  themselves,  or  in  an 
opposite  direction,  have  their  rate  of 
motion  decreased.  A  gas  must  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  composed  of  an  almost  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  such  molecules,  jostling 
each  other  in  every  conceivable  way. 
The  rate  of  one-third  of  a  mile  per  sec¬ 
ond,  deduced  by  Clausius  as  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  motion  of  a  molecule  of 
oxygen,  must  be  understood  to  mean 
that.  If  all  the  rates  of  motion  were  to 

1  **Royal  Dublin  Society.”  vol.  vi.,  Nov.  1897.  pp. 
HOC— 328. 
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be  balanced  out,  so  that  the  swiftly- 
moving  molecules  gave  up  some  of 
their  motion  to  the  slowly-moving 
molecules,  and  vice-versA,  the  mole¬ 
cules  would  all  be  moving  at  the  above- 
mentioned  rate.  But  it  must  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  borne  in  mind  that  this  imagin¬ 
ary  state  of  things  never  occurs. 
There  are  always  many  molecules  mov¬ 
ing  faster,  many  slower,  than  the 
average. 

I  find,  in  my  own  case,  that  it  helps 
greatly  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
such  a  conception  as  that  of  which  a 
short  account  has  been  given,  if  a  men¬ 
tal  picture  can  be  called  up  which  will 
Illustrate  the  conception,  although  even 
imiHjrfectly.  Some  such  picture  may 
be  formed  by  thinking  of  the  motions 
of  the  players  in  a  game  of  football. 
At  a  critical  point  In  the  game,  the 
players  are  running,  some  this  way, 
some  that;  one  has  picked  up  the  ball 
and  is  running  with  it,  followed  by  two 
or  three  others;  while  players  from  the 
opposite  side  are  slanting  towards  him. 
Intent  upon  a  collision.  The  backs  are 
at  rest,  perhaps;  but,  on  the  approach 
of  the  ball  to  the  goal,  they  quicken 
into  activity,  and  the  throng  of  human 
molecules  is  turned  and  pursues  an  op¬ 
posite  course.  The  failure  of  this  an¬ 
alogy  to  represent  what  is  believed  to 
occur  In  a  gas  is  that  the  players’  mo¬ 
tion  is  directed  and  has  a  purpose; 
that  they  do  not  move  In  straight  lines, 
but  in  any  curves  which  may  suit  their 
purimse;  and  that  they  do  not,  as  two 
billiard-balls  do,  communicate  their 
rates  of  motion  one  to  the  other  by  col¬ 
lision,  But,  making  such  reservations, 
some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  en¬ 
counters  of  molecules  by  the  encount¬ 
ers  in  a  football-field. 

In  considering  averages,  it  Is  clear 
that  there  must  be  a  practical  limit  on 
both  sides  of  the  mean.  If  a  man 
throws  dice,  he  may  turn  up  sixes 
thrice  in  succession,  or  some  greater 
number  of  times,  by  chance;  but  It  is 


clear  be  'ndll  not  go  on  throwing  sixes 
for  ever,  though  there  is  no  absolute 
reason  w’hy  he  should  not.  Similarly, 
in  tbGnking  of  the  rates  of  motion  of 
molecules,  there  will  be  a  practical 
limit  of  rate  at  which  any  one  molecule 
will  move.  It  Is  unlikely  that  any  one 
molecule  will  cease  to  move  for  any 
appreciable  time;  and  it  is  unlikely, 
too,  that  any  one  molecule  will  develop 
any  exceptionally  rapid  velocity,  say 
twenty  times  the  mean.  Still,  such 
events  may  conceivably  occur;  they 
will,  however,  be  very  Infrequent. 

Those  gases  which  are  light,  and 
whose  molecules  have  a  high  intrinsic 
average  rate  of  motion,  will,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  contain  some  molecules 
which  happen  to  be  moving  at  a  high 
speed;  and  necessarily  will  contain 
more  such  than  a  gas  of  higher  density, 
the  average  rate  of  motion  of  whose 
molecules  is  slower.  It  may  happen 
that  molecules  of  each  kind,  of  gas 
with  low,  as  well  as  of  gas  with  high 
density,  may  possess  such  exception¬ 
ally  high  velocity  at  the  confines  of  our 
atmosphere,  where  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  gaseous  molecules  alto¬ 
gether;  and  it  may  also  happen  that 
these  molecules  are  moving  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  more  or  less  nearly  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  it  may 
also  happen  that  such  molecules  suffer 
no  collisions  in  their  vertical  path;  if 
these  events  all  happen,  the  molecules 
will  escape.  But  as,  on  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  there  are  more  molecules  of 
light  gas  endowed  with  such  excep¬ 
tionally  high  velocity  than  there  are  of 
heavy  gas,  more  molecules  of  the  for¬ 
mer  will  escape  away  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  planet,  and  enter  free 
space  as  independent  entities,  than  of 
the  latter. 

Such  a  process,  prolonged  over  ages, 
will  ultimately  remove  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  planet  all  gases  possessing 
less  than  a  certain  minimum  density. 

The  next  question  to  which  Dr. 
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Stoney  addresses  himself  is:  What  rate  atmosphere  of  Mercury.  Venus,  on  the 


of  motion  must  a  molecule  have  in  or¬ 
der  that  it  may  escape  from  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  earth?  The  least  velocity 
which  will  enable  such  a  molecule  to 
escape  Is  about  seven  miles  per  second. 
And  It  is  assumed,  from  observations 
taken  at  high  altitudes,  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  is  about  —66®  Cent,  or 
about  —87®  Fahr. 

This  velocity  of  seven  miles  a  second 
Is,  however,  considerably  greater  than 
the  average  velocity  of  a  molecule  of 
hydrogen,  which,  at  32®  Fahr.,  It  will 
be  remembered,  is  only  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter.  But  It  is  not  greater 
than  the  velocity  of  some  of  the  mole¬ 
cules;  and  these  will  therefore  escape. 
In  fact  Dr.  Stoney  concludes  that  in 
every  gas  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  molecules  have  a  velocity  at  least 
ten  times  as  great  as  the  mean. 

Now  on  this  earth  the  important  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  atmosphere  are  nitro¬ 
gen,  oxygen,  argon,  carbon  dioxide, 
water-vapor  and  ammonia;  and  their 
densities  are  as  follows,  that  of  hydro¬ 
gen  being  taken  as  unity: 


Nitrogen 

.  14 

Oxygen  . 

.  16 

Argon  . 

.  20 

Carbon  dioxide 

.  22 

Water-gas 

.  9 

Ammonia  . 

.  8-5 

We  are  here  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  gases  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere; 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  cast  a 
glance  at  other  conclusions  which  fol¬ 
low  from  Dr.  Stoney’s  speculations. 

The  moon,  the  mass  of  which  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  earth,  would  re¬ 
tain  a  gas  of  density  40,  or  thereabouts; 
but  all  less  dense  gases  would  escape 
rapidly.  From  the  planet  Mercury 
water-vapor  would  at  once  escape,  and 
it  is  probable  that  both  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  would  escape  more  slowly. 
Argon  and  carbon  dioxide  might,  how¬ 
ever,  be  permanent  constituents  of  the 


other  hand,  retains  water-vapor;  but 
lighter  gases  would  escape.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  if  the  water  were  to 
escape  from  a  planet  in  the  state  of 
vapor,  its  place  would  be  at  once  sup¬ 
plied  by  evaporation  of  planetary  seas, 
if  there  were  any,  and  that,  in  the  long 
run,  all  the  w’ater  would,  in  the  stare 
of  gas  or  water,  leave  the  planet 

Indeed,  Dr.  Stoney  thinks  it  not  un¬ 
likely  that  we  are  slowly  losing  our 
stock  of  water.  This,  however,  need 
excite  no  alarm,  and  our  water  will 
probably  outlast  our  coal  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  years.  For  so  few  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  water  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quired  standard  of  velocity  that  the 
rate  of  loss  is  almost  infinitesimally 
small. 

Similarly  Dr.  Stoney  conjectures  that 
water  cannot  remain  on  Mars;  that  all 
known  gases  would  be  Imprisoned  by 
Jupiter;  and  that  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune  may  probably  be  able  to  re¬ 
tain  all  gases  heavier  than  hydrogen. 
As  for  the  sun,  its  mass  is  so  enormous 
relatively  to  that  of  the  planets  that, 
even  at  the  exceedingly  high  tempera¬ 
ture  which  its  atmosphere  possesses,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  known  gas  to  re¬ 
move  itself  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  luminary. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Dr. 
Stoney’s  fascinating  hypotheses  for  a 
time,  and  consider  the  recent  discover¬ 
ies  of  gaseous  constituents  of  our  at¬ 
mosphere. 

After  the  discovery  of  argon  as  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  air  in  1894,  one  of  the  dis¬ 
coverers.  acting  on  advice  given  him 
by  Professor  Mlers,  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  isolate  helium,  a  gas  contained  in 
certain  rare  minerals,  the  best  known 
of  which  bears  the  name  of  clfeveite. 
Helium  had  previously  been  detected 
in  the  chromosphere,  the  colored  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  sun,  by  M.  Janssen, 
the  well-known  French  astronomer; 
and  its  name  was  suggested  by  Messrs. 
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Frankland  and  Locl  .yer,  in  1868,  to 
characterize  the  brilliant  yellow  line 
by  which  its  presence  in  the  sun  is  re¬ 
vealed.  Neither  of  these  elements  has 
been  combined  with  others,  although  it 
is  possible  that  each  exists  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  one  or  more  of  the  elements 
contained  in  the  minerals  from  which 
helium  can  be  obtained  by  heating,  for 
it  has  been  found  that  small  quantities 
of  argon,  along  with  considerable 
quantities  of  helium,  are  evolved  from 
such  minerals.  Again,  both  of  these 
elements  possess  one  curious  property, 
which  they  share  with  gaseous  mer¬ 
cury  alone,  so  far  as  is  known,  among 
all  elements.  That  is  technically 
called  the  ratio  between  their  specific 
heats  at  constant  pressure  and  at  con¬ 
stant  volume.  It  would  be  dlflacult 
here  to  set  forth  the  reasoning  by 
which  it  is  deduced  that  inasmuch  as 
the  ratio  for  these  gases  is  1  2-3  to  1 
between  specific  heat  at  constant  pres¬ 
sure  and  at  constant  volume,  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  these  elements,  unlike  those 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  the  other 
commoner  gases,  but  like  those  of  mer¬ 
cury  gas,  consist  not  of  agglomerations 
of  two  or  more  atoms,  but  of  single 
atoms.  These  characteristics  at  once 
establish  a  connection  between  the  two 
elements,  helium  and  argon,  and  differ¬ 
entiate  them  in  kind  from  all  other  gas¬ 
eous  elements. 

Now,  taking  the  density  of  hydrogen 
as  unity,  that  of  helium  is  very  nearly 
2,  and  that  of  argon  20.  And  one  of 
the  conclusions  which  follows  from  the 
Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  is  that  equal 
volumes  of  gases  contain  equal  num¬ 
bers  of  molecules.  Thus  the  fact  that 
helium  is  twice  as  heavy  as  hydrogen 
carries  with  it  the  conclusion  that  a 
molecule  of  helium  is  twice  as  heavy 
as  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  whatever 
the  absolute  weight  of  the  latter  may 
be. 

Now,  It  can  be  demonstrated  that 
there  is  a  strong  probability  in  favor  of 


the  assumption  that  a  molecule  of  hy¬ 
drogen  consists  of  two  atoms,  insepar¬ 
able  from  each  other  unless  by  combi¬ 
nation  with  some  other  element  And 
if  a  molecule  of  helium  consisting  of 
one  atom  is  twice  as  heavy  as  a  mole¬ 
cule  of  hydrogen  consisting  of  two, 
then  it  follows  that  an  atom  of  helium 
is  four  times  as  heavy  as  an  atom  of 
hydrogen;  in  other  words,  the  atomic 
weight  of  helium  is  4.  that  of  hydrogen 
being  taken  as  1.  Similar  reasoning 
proves  the  atomic  weight  of  argon  to 
be  40,  from  the  known  fact  that  it  is 
twenty  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen. 
Moreover,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
difference  between  these  numbers  40 
and  4  Is  36. 

Mr.  John  Newlands,  whose  recent 
death  is  deplored  by  the  scientific 
world,  as  long  ago  as  1863  brought  for¬ 
ward  what  he  termed  a  “law  of  oc¬ 
taves.”  It  consisted  in  arranging  the 
numbers  which  represent  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  in  seven  rows, 
beginning  again  with  the  eighth  ele¬ 
ment,  so  that  its  atomic  weight  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  in  the  table  below  that 
of  the  first,  the  ninth  below  the  second, 
the  fifteenth  again  below  the  first,  and 
so  on.  The  reproduction  of  three  of 
such  rows  will  make  the  meaning  clear. 


Ll  7  Be  8.2  B  n  C  12  N  14  O  16  F  19 

Na  26  Mg  24.8  Al  27  SI  2*  1*  81  S  82  Cl  88.5 

K  39  Ca  40  8C  44  T1  46  V  52  52.5  Mn  55 

Etc.  Etc. 


The  elements  appear  in  this  table  in 
groups,  of  which  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  closely  resemble  each  other,  often 
in  appearance,  and  always  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  compounds  they  form  with 
other  elements.  Thus,  to  take  the  first 
column,  the  three  elements  lithium, 
sodium,  and  potassium,  together  with 
others  not  here  produced,  but  which 
occur  later  on  in  the  table,  rudidium 
and  caesium,  are  all  white,  waxy  met¬ 
allic  solids,  easily  cut  with  a  knife, 
tarnishing  rapidly  in  contact  with  or¬ 
dinary  moist  air,  and  forming  com- 
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pounds  which  themselves  present  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  one  another. 
Now,  In  Mr.  Newland’s  view,  the  fact 
that  the  eighth  element  resembles  the 
first  suggested  an  analogy  with  the 
music  scale,  where  the  tones  can  be 
similarly  classified,  each  eighth  note  of 
the  major  scale  reproducing,  as  it  were, 
the  fundamental  note.  In  the  ordinary 
notation,  the  name  C  refers  to  many 
notes,  separated  from  each  other  by 
octaves.  The  analogy  may  be  regarded 
as  fanciful,  and  in  the  light  of  more 
modem  work,  the  word  “octave”  is 
here  inapplicable;  and  this  perhaps 
over-strained  analogy  did  much  to  dis¬ 
credit  Mr.  Newland’s  views  in  the  eyes 
of  the  leading  chemists  of  the  day.  It 
was  not  until  1868,  when  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lothar  Meyer,  and  Professor 
Mended6ef  independently  arrived  at  a 
similar  arrangement,  that  the  attention 
of  chemists  was  recalled  to  the  subject, 
and  the  justice  of  Mr.  Newland’s  ideas 
was  acknowledged.  The  somewhat 
tardy  award  of  a  medal  by  the  Royal 
Society  placed  in  its  true  position  the 
w’ork  of  Mr.  Newlands,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  act  of  justice  by  his 
friends.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  his  recent  death  has  removed  from 
our  midst  a  man  so  kindly  and  so  alive 
to  every  advance  in  science. 

The  elements  helium  and  argon,  if 
they  be  really  elements  and  not  com¬ 
pounds  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  elementary  nature),  should  find 
places  in  this  table,  now  known  as  the 
“Periodic  Arrangement  of  the  Ele¬ 
ments.”  And  confining  our  attention 
to  only  a  few  of  the  vertical  columns, 
their  position  should  be  for  helium  be¬ 
fore  lithium,  and  for  argon  before 
potassium,  thus: 

Hydrogen  1  Helium  4  Lithium  7 
Fluorine  19  ?  Sodium  2.S 

Chlorine  .35-5  Argon  40  Potassium  39 
(  Iron  56  1 

Manganese  56  <  Cobalt  68  >  Copper  63-5 

(  Nickel  59  ) 

Bromine  80  ?  Rubidium  85 


Now,  we  find  the  difference  between 
the  atomic  weights  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine  to  be  34.5;  and  between  lith¬ 
ium  and  potassium  to  be  32;  also  be¬ 
tween  argon  and  helium  to  be  3G. 
These  numbers  are  roughly  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  unreasonable  to  suspect  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  undiscovered  element  with 
atomic  weight  between  19  and  23,  as 
well  as  of  others  occupying  the  other 
unfilled  positions  in  the  argon  group. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  hunt  the  earth 
through  for  an  unknown  element  The 
question  is,  where  to  look.  And  some 
clue  is  necessary  to  guide  the  inquiry. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  minerals 
similar  to  those  from  which  helium 
had  been  obtained  might  possibly 
yield  the  new  element;  and  experi¬ 
ments  were  made,  for  months  at  a 
time,  to  test  the  gases  obtainable  from 
almost  every  known  mineral,  but  in 
vain,  so  far  as  a  new  element  was  cou- 
cerned.  They  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  many  new  sources  of  helium;  but 
the  spectrum  of  the  gas  in  each  case 
exhibited  no  unknown  lines.  A  new 
method  of  attack  was  then  organized. 
It  might  be  that  the  so-called  helium 
was  really  a  mixture  of  elements,  aud 
not  a  pure  element.  Now,  an  effective 
method  of  separating  from  each  other 
two  gases  of  different  molecular 
weights,  and  hence  of  different  densi¬ 
ties,  Is  the  process  of  diffusion.  From 
observations  of  the  late  Professor 
Graham,  of  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  subsequently  Master  of  the  Mint, 
it  appears  that  lighter  gases,  with  rap¬ 
idly  moving  molecules,  will  pass 
through  a  porous  diaphragm,  such  as 
the  material  of  a  clay  pipe,  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  a  heavier  gas,  with  its  more 
slowly  moving  molecules.  An  attempt 
was  therefore  made  to  ascertain 
whether  any  heavier  gas  could  be  thus 
separated  from  the  helium  obtained 
from  minerals;  the  experiments  in¬ 
volved  an  enormous  amount  of  labor 
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but,  In  the  end,  no  gas  other  than  a 
trace  of  argon  could  be  detected.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  vain  to  attempt  to 
discover  a  new  gas  in  minerals;  and 
the  justice  of  Dr.  Stoney’s  hypothesis 
was  next  tested.  It  was,  of  course,  not 
out  of  the  question  that  the  sought-for 
gas  might  exhibit  some  powers  of  com¬ 
bination,  and  that  it  might  have  been 
absorbed,  along  with  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air,  by  the  magnesium  over  which 
the  gas  had  been  sent  at  a  red  heat  in 
order  to  absorb  and  remove  the  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  compound  of  magnesium 
with  nitrogen  is  very  readily  decom¬ 
posed  by  water;  the  products  are  am¬ 
monia  and  hydroxide  of  magnesium. 
A  large  quantity  of  this  magnesium 
nitride  was  accordingly  treated  with 
water,  and  the  resulting  ammonia  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  means  of  weak  sulphuric 
acid.  There  was  merely  a  trace  of  gas 
which  refused  to  be  absorbed,  and,  on 
examination,  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
familiar  hydrogen,  which  was  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  water  on  some 
metallic  magnesium  which  had  escaped 
combination  with  nitrogen.  This  ex 
perlment  was  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
it  proved  that  magnesium  refuses  to 
combine  with  even  the  smallest  trace  of 
argon.  The  ammonia  resulting  from 
this  treatment.  It  is  true,  might  have 
conceivably  contained  a  compound  of 
the  new  gas;  but  a  similar  sample  had 
previously  been  decomposed,  so  as  to 
obtain  from  It  Its  nitrogen,  and  that 
sample  of  nitrogen  had  been  found  by 
Lord  Rayleigh  to  possess  the  same 
density  as  a  sample  of  nitrogen  of 
which  the  source  could  not  be  traced  to 
the  atmosphere.  Lastly,  it  was  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  hydroxide  of  mag¬ 
nesium  might  have  contained  some 
compound  of  the  new  element.  It  was 
therefore  treated  with  water,  and  the 
soluble  portion  separated  from  the  in¬ 
soluble.  The  soluble  portion,  on  exami 
nation,  proved  to  contain  nothing  but 
the  carbonate  of  magnesium.  The  in 


soluble  portion  was  not  further  dealt 
with,  but  was  kept  in  reserve. 

The  argon  of  the  atmosphere  was 
next  examined.  A  large  quantity  hav¬ 
ing  been  prepared,  it  was  purified,  and 
by  passing  it  into  a  vessel  Immersed 
in  liquid  air,  made  to  boil  at  an  even 
lower  temperature  than  usual,  by 
pumping  away  the  air-gases  as  they 
boiled  off,  the  argon,  too,  was  com 
pletely  changed  into  liquid.  Liquid 
argon  is  clear  and  colorless,  whereas 
liquid  air  has  a  faint  blue  tint,  owing 
to  the  blue  color  of  the  oxygen  It  con¬ 
tains.  The  argon  was  next  made  to' 
boil,  by  allowing  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  air  to  rise  a  few  degrees,  and' 
the  first  portions  of  argon-gas  were  col¬ 
lected  separately,  the  remainder  going 
back  into  the  gas-holder  in  which  it 
had  originally  been  stored.  The  gas- 
thus  obtained  was  lighter  than  argon, 
and  more  difficult  to  liquefy;  this  was‘ 
shown  by  the  necessity  of  compressing 
It  into  the  bulb  in  which  liquefaction 
took  place.  The  most  volatile  portions 
of  this  liquid  were  next  collected  sep¬ 
arately,  and  the  gas  proved  to  be  still 
less  dense  than  the  former  sample.  It 
was  not  possible  to  liquefy  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  this  last  specimen 
of  gas,  to  however  low  a  point  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  boiling  air  was  re¬ 
duced;  and  after  another  repetition  of 
the  same  process,  the  gas  appeared  to 
be  as  light  as  the  process  could  make 
it.  Its  density  was  9.75  times  that  of 
hydrogen,  and  making  allowance  for  a 
small  quantity  of  argon  which  it  must 
necessarily  have  contained,  this  num¬ 
ber  becomes  reduced  to  9.6.*  The 
weight  of  a  molecule,  compared  with 
the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  as 
previously  explained,  must  therefore 
be  19.2;  and  19.2  lies  between  the 
atomic  weights  of  fluorine,  19.  and  of 
sodium,  23,  falling  therefore,  into  the 
predicted  place  In  the  Periodic  Table. 
The  specific  heat  ratio  of  this  new  gas, 
to  which  the  name  “neon,”  or  “the  new 
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one,”  has  been  given,  is,  as  in  the  cases 
of  helium  and  argon,  1  2-3;  like  them, 
too,  it  resists  combination  with  other 
elements  and  possesses  a  brilliant  and 
characteristic  spectrum. 

This  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prediction  has,  I  am  afraid,  been  some¬ 
what  elaborate  for  the  general  reader; 
but  it  is  interesting  as  a  case  of  dis¬ 
covery,  where  many  lines  of  evidence, 
founded  on  the  work  of  many  differ¬ 
ent  observers,  have  led  to  the  foreseen 
conclusion.  It  possesses,  to  my  mind, 
at  least,  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  poem:  an  orderly  arrangement 
of  ideas,  drawn  from  many  different 
sources,  each  throwing  light  on  the 
other,  and  all  tending  towards  a  final 
event  It  is  true  that  the  subject  is  not 
one  to  which  poetical  diction  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  advantage;  the  details  are 
too  complicated,  too  unfamiliar,  and  to 
be  expressed  only  in  language  which 
has  not  received  the  impress  of  poetical 
tradition;  but  to  enlarge  on  this  would 
open  a  wide  field  of  discussion,  in 
which  aesthetics,  a  subject  not  as  yet 
reduced  to  accurate  formulation,  and 
perhaps  hardly  susceptible  of  treat¬ 
ment  by  scientific  methods,  would  form 
the  chief  theme. 

In  epic  poems  the  “argument”  usu- 

Tbe  Contemporary  Rerlew. 


ally  precedes  the  matter.  Here  it  may 
be  convenient  to  reverse  the  order,  and 
to  sum  up  the  preceding  pages  by  the 
argument  We  have  seen,  then,  that 
the  discovery  by  Lord  Rayleigh  of  a 
discrepancy  in  the  density  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  nitrogen  has  resulted  In  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  constituent  of  air, 
argon;  its  discovery  has  led  to  that  of 
a  constituent  of  the  solar  atmosphere, 
helium;  speculations  on  the  ultimate 
nature  and  motion  of  the  particles  of 
which  it  is  believed  that  gases  consist 
has  provoked  the  consideration  of  tlie 
conditions  necessary  in  order  that 
planets  and  satellites  may  retain  an 
atmosphere,  and  of  the  nature  of  that 
atmosphere;  the  necessary  existence 
of  an  undiscovered  element  was  fore¬ 
seen,  owing  to  the  usual  regularity  in 
the  distribution  of  the  atomic  weights 
of  elements  not  being  attained  in  the 
case  of  helium  and  argon;  and  the 
source  of  neon  was  therefore  Indicated. 
This  source,  atmospheric  air,  was  in¬ 
vestigated,  and  the  missing  element 
was  discovered.  A  new  fact  has  been 
added  to  science,  and  one  not  discon¬ 
nected  from  others,  but  one  resulting 
from  the  convergence  of  many  specula¬ 
tions,  observations  and  theories, 
brought  to  bear  on  one  another. 

William  Ramsay. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  PAIN. 


Having  to  face  a  formidable  opera¬ 
tion  the  other  day,  a  certain  Devota— 
as  Thomas  H  Kempis  would  talk— or 
sincere  Christian  woman  fell  into  great 
trouble.  The  thing  that  so  distressed 
her  was  chloroform.  But  on  very  pe¬ 
culiar  grounds.  She  did  not  feel  afraid 
because  of  a  weak  heart,  or  as  dread¬ 
ing  after-effects  of  depression  and 
shattered  nerves,  or  even  the  sense  of 
giving  herself  up  into  strange  hands, 
which  makes  many  shrink  from  the 


use  of  anaesthetics.  No,  her  feeling 
was  of  a  different  species  altogether, 
and  if  not  religious,  then,  undoubtedly, 
superstitious.  Devota  thinks  it  a  sin  to 
evade  or  decline  suffering.  She  fears 
to  offend  the  Almighty  by  deadening 
herself  to  the  pain  which  He  sends. 
And  she  looks  upon  chloroform,  nitrous 
oxide,  alcohol,  opium,  and  the  rest,  as 
unlawful  drugs,  means  of  escape  which 
we  were  not  Intended  to  use,  and  temp¬ 
tations  from  below.  In  this  view  De- 
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vota,  though  remarkable,  is  not  singu¬ 
lar.  When  chloroform  was  first  dis¬ 
covered,  more  than  one  preacher.  It  Is 
said,  uttered  bis  protest  against  the 
degradation  of  human  nature,  and  the 
violation  of  God’s  commandment  which 
Its  use  appeared  to  Involve.  Was  it  not 
a  sin,  like  drunkenness  and  sacrilege  in 
one?  If  nature  had  to  bear  its  pains  as 
being  penalties  in  a  fallen  world,  bow 
did  men  dare  to  refuse  them,  and  lie  in 
a  cowardly  trance  until  the  moment  had 
gone  by?  Chloroform  was,  therefore, 
the  Devil  in  a  new  shape,  and  between 
ansestbetics  and  atheism  the  steps  were 
easy  to  fill  in.  No  pain,  no  God;  such 
was  the  veiled  but  deadly  argument 
which  science,  misapplied  by  doctors— 
“ubi  trea  medici,  dvo  athei,”  according  to 
the  proverb— endeavored,  under  the 
cloak  of  humanity,  to  insinuate. 

The  state  of  mind  thus  foreshadowed. 
Is,  perhaps,  not  rare.  It  Is  certainly 
ancient,— hoar  with  the  antiquity  of  a 
multitude  of  rites,  grotesque,  bloody, 
or  ludicrous,  which  we  may  trace  back¬ 
wards,  from  Jagganath,  the  patron- 
god  of  suicide,  to  Moloch,  “horrid  king, 
besmeared  with  blood  of  human  sacri¬ 
fice  and  parents’  tears,”  as  Milton  in¬ 
dignantly  chants.  That  the  gods  were 
Lords  of  Pain,  delighting  to  Infilct  It 
and  to  exact  It  from  their  votaries, 
every  primitive  people  seems  to  have 
been  convinced.  It  furnished  to  Lucre¬ 
tius  the  counter-argument  against  a  re¬ 
ligion  so  inhuman.  But  neither  the 
Roman  poet  nor  the  school  of  Epicurus, 
to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  could 
vanquish  the  superstition.  Sacrifice 
and  worship  went  always  together; 
and  without  the  shedding  of  blood  how 
could  there  be  sacrifice?  When  the 
Christian  gave  this  teaching  a  new  and 
sublime  Interpretation,  that  element  of 
fear,  which  he  was  never  able  to  cast 
out,  became,  as  in  the  Latin  play,  a  self¬ 
tormentor,  “Heautontlmoroumenos;”  it 
turned  to  penance,  asceticism,  scourg¬ 
ing  unto  blood,  and  all  the  dark  frenzies 


of  which,  in  East  and  West,  we  read 
with  amazement.  A  Religion  that  did 
not  cultivate  pain  as  a  fine  art,  pleasing 
to  the  Supreme,  would  have  had  slight 
purchase  on  Orientals,  Egyptians,  or 
Scythians.  But  the  devout  gladiator 
now  did  execution  on  himself;  be 
wanted  no  lions  in  the  arena,  and  the 
lictor’s  rods  he  wielded  with  his  own 
bands.  Happily,  until  a  declining 
period  in  these  lugubrious  annals,  he 
kept  the  sword  mostly  for  his  own 
bosom.  Yet  religious  persecution  fills 
a  space  not  scanty  in  his  chronicle;  and 
so  the  infiiction  of  pain  came,  by-and- 
by,  to  bear  a  resemblance,  such  as  in 
asceticism  it  bad  partially  laid  aside,  to 
the  old  Moloch  fire-worship.  These 
things  are  passed  away.  The  concep¬ 
tion,  however,  in  which  they  had  their 
roots  is  too  deep  and  has  too  long  been 
bred  in  our  nature  to  pass  away  with 
them.  What  Is  one  to  think  of  It? 

That  with  the  eighteenth  century  a 
new  view  of  pain  began  to  make  itself 
felt  among  Westerns  is  undeniable. 
Turn  from  Pascal  to  Voltaire;  this, 
more  than  aught  else,  divides  and  dis¬ 
tinguishes  them.  Pascal  was  an  as¬ 
cetic,  a  self-tormentor,  who  shortened 
his  life  by  austerities,  and  who  de¬ 
nounced  Montaigne  In  a  famous  conver¬ 
sation  on  this  very  ground,  that  he  was 
an  Epicurean,  effeminate,  Idche,  in  his 
avoidance  of  suffering.  Voltaire  lived 
like  a  prince,  complained  bitterly  of  the 
sour  drop  In  his  cup,  and  went  into  a 
fury  of  sincere  compassion  when  he 
beard  of  one  man  racking  or  rending 
another  in  God’s  name.  And  Rousseau 
felt  within  him  an  equal  or  a  greater 
rage,  that  even  turned  again,  by  force 
of  his  mad  enthusiasm,  to  cruelty,  but 
exercised  now  on  the  cruel,  for  whom 
he  was  getting  ready  the  guillotine, 
and  sending,  as  his  Mahdl,  Robespierre. 
The  Intense  passion  of  pity,  thus  de¬ 
rived,  and  passing  down  to  our  time, 
enormous  and  eloquent  In  Victor  Hugo, 
has  strangely  revolutionized  the  law 
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of  Europe.  In  more  than  one  country 
it  has  made  an  end  of  death-warrants 
for  Messieurs  les  assassins,  who,  de¬ 
spite  Alphonse  Karr,  will  not  leave  off 
murdering,  though  they  object  to  be 
murdered.  In  all  it  has  influenced 
juries,  beaten  on  the  doors  of  the 
prison  system,  shed  floods  of  sentimen¬ 
tal  tears;  but,  when  the  worst  is  said  in 
criticism  of  its  vagaries,  has  softened 
manners,  and  sent  down  the  average  of 
violence.  Bad  men  are  now  more  com¬ 
monly  thieves  than  brigands;  and  the 
murder  rate,  if  we  may  argue  from 
figures  and  statistics,  is  less  than  it 
was. 

But  Lombroso  would  ask,  in  bis 
startling  scientific  way,  is  it  possible 
that  we  are  going  too  fast  in  this  di¬ 
rection?  The  decline  of  violence  may 
betoken  in  quite  another  sense  that  our 
modems  have  grown  anaemic;  they  kill, 
not  less  than  they  ought,  morally 
speaking,  but  less  than  they  would  if 
their  blood  was  a  little  warmer  within 
them.  Is,  then,  murder  a  relatively 
good  thing,  let  us  say,  taken  in  modera¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  honest  old  rope 
about  its  neck  when  the  deed  is  done? 
Count  von  Moltke  used  to  think  that 
Berlin  was  beautiful  inasmuch  as  it 
could  so  easily  be  turned  into  a  big  bar¬ 
racks.  To  bis  Napoleonic  mind  war 
had  all  the  grace  and  sacredness  of 
religion;  it  cried  to  an  otherwise  de¬ 
generate  people,  “Be  manly  and  take 
comfort;”  its  “dreadful  thunders”  and 
“sulphurous  flashes”  were  sent  from  the 
gods  to  stir  them  up  lest  they  should 
end  by  preferring  the  distaff  to  the 
sword,  and  Achilles  loll  among  the  wo¬ 
men,  making  idle  love  to  them  in  bis 
gold-embroidered  klrtle.  Now  the  war 
which  never  ceases  in  a  civilized  State 
is  carried  on  by  the  dfclassfs;  and, 
when  these  neither  kill  nor  are  killed, 
may  we  not  be  lapsing  insensibly 
towards  what  English  as  well  as  Ro¬ 
man  moralists  have  warned  society 
against  as  “the  evils  of  a  long  peace?” 


There  we  come  round  to  the  point 
from  which  we  started.  “Let  every 
one  reform  one,”  it  has  been  said,  “and 
it  will  be  a  merry  world  again.”  Ascet¬ 
icism  practised  by  the  individual, 
might  then,  like  chivalry,  become  “the 
cheap  defence  of  nations,”  Between  a 
saint  tormenting  himself  and  a  brigand 
torturing  you,  the  ten-pound  house¬ 
holder,  which  would  you  choose?  The 
saint  is  not  lovely  with  his  macerated 
flesh— “we  crave  his  pardon,  no  flesh 
hath  he,”  sing  Cardinal  Newman’s 
troop  of  devils  in  “Gerontlus” — but  if 
he  has  little  of  that  commodity,  yet  he 
strips  none  off  your  bones.  And  the 
brigand,  we  must  be  allowed  to  hold 
with  all  due  respect  for  Signor  Lom¬ 
broso  and  General  Moltke,  is  really  not 
a  person  to  be  encouraged.  If  be  does 
good  it  is  undoubtedly  by  stealth  and 
prwter  intentionem,  as  the  lawyers  say. 
And  if  there  were  none  to  bang,  there 
\vould  be  no  hangman,— a  functionary 
as  pathetic  as  he  is  grim,  whose  place 
in  the  social  scale  has  ever  been  an 
enigma.  The  ascetic,  practising  on  bis 
own  vile  body,  may  therefore  be  held 
excused,  in  proportion  as  by  so  doing 
he  helps  to  abolish  war,  both  public 
and  private.  But  be  ought  still  to  be 
reasonable,  and  here  it  is  that  we  have 
somewhat  against  him.  He  has  forgot¬ 
ten  Talieyrand — whom,  indeed,  one 
would  not  readily  think  of  in  this  con¬ 
nection— but  yet  that  was  a  wise  say¬ 
ing  of  his  or  the  cook’s,  “Surtout  point 
de  fanatisme  dans  Varticle  de  poivre!” 

There  may  be  too  much  pepper.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  season  our  lives  with 
a  modicum  thereof,— nay,  necessary 
and  commendable.  Tet  we  must  not 
construe  the  good  God  as  a  Moloch  or 
a  Jagganath,  grinning  over  our  deadly 
pain,  and  in  a  rage  when  we  slip  round 
it,  and  so  escape  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  admirable  Greek  word 
askesis  implies  health  and  invites  to  ex¬ 
ercise;  it  stops  short  in  its  meaning 
long  before  we  get  to  the  Indian  dev- 
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otees  that  burn  and  brutalize  theni- 
aelves,  and  think  they  are  doing  God  a 
service.  Extreme  physical  pain,  so  far 
from  being  moral,  confuses  our  facul¬ 
ties;  and,  even  if  resisted  to  the  utter¬ 
most,  can  but  make  of  the  victim  a 
bundle  of  fibres  in  which  the  gentler, 
the  more  truly  humane  affections,  are 
dormant  until  It  gets  relief.  To  dare 
and  brave  a  suffering  so  tremendous 
might  well  be  thought  foolhardy;  not 
so  much  laudable  as  obstinate,  and 
certainly  it  leaves  on  the  mind  an  Im¬ 
pression  too  austere,  as  though  favor¬ 
ing  the  mood  In  which  Deity  seems  to 
some  men  rather  a  tyrant  than  a 
father.  From  this  point  of  view,  not 
science  In  the  doctor’s  hands,  but  super¬ 
stition  in  the  heart  of  Devota,  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  make  for  atheism.  And  if  she 
pleads  that  the  pain  thus  welcomed  is 
natural,  therefore  providential,  and 
therefore  a  duty,  we  may  retort  the  ar¬ 
gument,  using  a  sounder  philosophy  at 
the  same  time,  by  indicating  what  is 
really  the  function  of  pain  In  our  sys- 

The  Speaker. 


tern.  It  Is  not  simply  a  punishment;  it 
Is  a  warning  of  an  alarm  bell.  Its 
oflice,  we  learn  from  our  masters.  Is  to 
let  us  know  that  something  has  gone 
wrong.  It  Is  the  shortest,  because  the 
sharpest,  admonition  to  set  ourselves 
right,  and  has  no  value  In  itself; 
whereas  health  is  normal,  to  preserve  It 
is  our  bounden  duty,  and  the  presence 
of  a  higher  duty  must  be  made  clear 
before  we  can  sacrifice  It  with  a  good 
conscience.  Devota  has  noble  in¬ 
stincts;  pity  she  does  not  reason  more 
accurately.  But  women,  over-driving 
their  Instincts— foi  maternity  is  bound 
up  with  self-sacrifice  from  the  nature 
of  the  case— are  apt  to  suppose  that 
whatever  Is  praiseworthy  In  some  de¬ 
gree,  and  under  some  circumstances 
will  remain  so  when  carried  to  excess. 
They  require,  all  through  their  educa¬ 
tion,  to  keep  In  mind  that  profound 
aphorism  of  Shakespeare’s.  “Virtue 
Itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied.” 
And  so  let  Devota  take  her  chloroform 
and  thank  God  for  sending  It. 

William  Barry. 


THE  MADNESS  OF  MR.  KIPLING. 


There  is  no  gratitude  more  sincere 
than  that  which  is  paid  to  the  man  who 
can  amuse  us;  and  few  of  us  would  be 
slow  to  admit  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
made  the  world  more  amusing.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  luxuries 
that  we  possess,  and  for  what  should 
we  be  grateful,  if  not  for  luxuries? 
But  there  are  times,  when  gratitude 
sees,  like  Desdemona,  a  divided  duty. 
Should  it  blind  us  to  the  shortcomings 
of  a  favorite  author?  Or  should  it 
make  us  Indignant  when  he  produces 
work  seriously  below  bis  best  level? 
There  Is  a  case  to  be  made  out  for 
■either  side,  and  of  course  no  artist  can 


reasonably  be  expected  to  produce 
nothing  but  masterpieces.  But  when 
one  sees  a  writer  wilfully  making  play 
in  a  definitely  wrong  direction.  It  is 
surely  permissible  to  remonstrate. 
There  are  a  dozen  stories  In  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling’s  new  book,  “The  Day’s  Work;” 
three  of  them  are,  as  I  think  it  will  be 
generally  allowed.  In  his  best  manner; 
half  a  dozen  more  are  no  worse  than 
many  good  things  In  his  earlier  work; 
but  the  other  three,  though  In  their 
way  clever  enough  no  doubt,  like 
everything  else  of  their  author’s,  do,  I 
must  say,  awaken  a  desire  to  protest. 
And  some  of  the  protests  which  must 
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be  made  against  them  apply  partially 
to  the  other  stories.  But  let  us  analyze 
the  volume. 

Over  “The  Tomb  of  His  Ancestors,” 
which  relates  the  adventures  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  John  Chinn  among  the  Bhils 
and  his  hereditary  domination,  there 
will  surely  be  no  dispute;  nor  is  there 
likely,  I  take  it,  to  be  much  over  “Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,”  a  love  story  set 
against  a  background  of  Indian  fam¬ 
ine.  Here  is  a  passage  I  should  like 
to  quote  before  turning  Devil’s  Advo¬ 
cate.  One  Scott,  of  the  Irrigation  De¬ 
partment  in  the  Punjab,  has  been  or¬ 
dered  down  to  fight  the  famine  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and,  since  the  rice¬ 
eating  people  will  sooner  starve  than 
eat  unfamiliar  grains,  he  has  been 
forced  to  give  the  grain  to  goats  and 
feed  perishing  babies  on  their  milk. 
After  a  month  of  milking  and  baby- 
feeding,  he  returns  to  the  central  camp, 
where  “William,”  a  hard-riding  young 
lady  with  a  preference  for  men  of  ac¬ 
tion,  has  been  busy  also. 

He  had  no  desire  to  make  any  dra¬ 
matic  entry,  but  an  accident  of  the  sun¬ 
set  ordered  it  that,  when  he  had  taken 
off  his  helmet  to  get  the  evening  breeze, 
the  low  light  should  fall  across  his 
forehead,  and  he  could  not  see  what 
was  before  him;  while  one  waiting  at 
the  tent  door  beheld,  with  new  eyes,  a 
young  man,  beautiful  as  Paris,  a  god 
in  a  halo  of  golden  dust,  walking 
slowly  at  the  head  of  his  fiock,  while 
at  his  knee  ran  small  naked  Cupids. 

That  is  a  pretty  picture,  and  tells  all 
the  more  against  the  severe  realism  of 
its  setting. 

The  other  one  of  the  first  three  is 
“The  Bridge-Builders,”  which,  for  my 
own  part,  I  should  put  in  a  class  by 
Itself,  ranking  it  higher  than  anything 
of  its  author’s  except  only  “The  Man 
that  Would  be  King.”  But  it  is  open 
to  certain  objections,  and  not  unreason¬ 
able  ones.  Mr.  Kipling  suffers  from  a 
mania,  which  is  really  only  the  perver¬ 


sion  of  his  best  quality.  His  passion¬ 
ate  desire  for  concrete  information 
makes  his  whole  work  a  storehouse  of 
curious  and  sometimes  very  interesting 
facts;  but  with  the  desire  to  know  all 
about  everything  goes  a  desire  to  be 
able  to  call  everything  by  its  right 
name,  and  this  has  bred  a  kind  of  col¬ 
lector’s  mania,  a  craving  for  strange 
words.  If  Mr.  Kipling  discovers  a 
new  term,— a  technical  term  for  choice, 
but  any  fiower  of  American  slang  will 
do  nearly  as  well— he  is  as  happy  as  an 
entomologist  with  a  new  beetle,  and  as 
anxious  to  produce  it.  Now  a  story 
which  turns  upon  a  triumph  of  modern 
engineering  gives  great  scope  to  this 
bent  of  mind,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  first  three  or  four  pages  of 
“The  Bridge-Builders”  are  sprinkled 
thick  with  words  like  spile-pier,  borroir 
pit,  trusses  and  revetments.  Tastes 
differ  about  the  result.  To  myself  it 
appears  to  convey  the  atmosphere 
which  Mr.  Kipling  wants  to  attain, 
and  certainly  the  picture  of  the  bridge 
rises  distinct  enough;  but  to  many 
other  people  It  seems  a  disagreeable 
pedantry,  and  indisposes  them  to  fol¬ 
low  with  proper  attention  what  comes 
after.  About  that,  also,  there  are  two 
opinions;  one  fervent  admirer  said  to 
me  that  the  story  broke  off  just  at  the 
interesting  part,  where  the  flood  came 
down  on  the  unfinished  bridge  and 
went  off  Into  a  silly  dream.  But  the 
peculiar  bent  of  the  author’s  mind, 
while  it  gives  him  the  keenest  Interest 
in  the  bridge  as  a  bridge,  makes  him 
also  see  in  it  not  merely  a  bridge  but 
a  symbol.  The  spanning  of  the  Ganges 
is  not  merely  an  engineering  achieve¬ 
ment;  it  stands  for  a  type  of  the  losing 
battle  which  the  old  gods  of  the  East 
fight  against  new  and  spiritual  forces. 
Still,  in  the  use  of  symbols  there 
always  lurks  a  snare,  and  though  I 
should  defend  with  enthusiasm  the 
symbolism  of  this  story,  which  lies  a 
good  deal  nearer  to  poetry  than  prose. 
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1  am  constrained  to  admit  that  it  sins 
by  a  trifle  of  obscurity;  and  in  the 
other  stories,  the  use  of  a  flgurative 
method  leads  the  author  into  errors 
much  worse  than  obscurity.  In  short, 
as  Devil’s  Advocate,  I  should  sum  up 
my  indictment  by  accusing  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  flrst,  of  an  abuse  of  technical  jar¬ 
gon;  secondly,  and  this  is  a  more  se¬ 
rious  matter,  of  an  abuse  of  sym¬ 
bolism. 

The  two  faults  are  at  their  worst 
when  they  occur  together,  and  indeed 
they  are  traceable  back  to  one  source. 
Everybody  felt  that  there  was  symbol¬ 
ism,  or  allegory,  involved  in  the  two 
“Jungle  Books,”  but  nobody  resented 
it,  for  the  stories  were  fundamentally 
interesting.  The  presence  of  Mowgll 
added  the  human  link  which  is  need¬ 
ed  to  bring  us  into  sympathy,  and 
the  animals  talked  credibly.  Animals 
must,  and  do,  talk,  and  It  seems  natural 
that  they  should  talk  as  Mr.  Kipling 
makes  them.  But  when  it  comes  to 
engines  discoursing  on  a  railway-sid¬ 
ing,  or  the  different  parts  of  a  ship 
holding  converse,  credibility  ceases,  and 
as  Horace  observes,  incredulus  odi,— 
the  incredible  is  a  bore.  But  Ihe  rea¬ 
son  why  Mr.  Kipling  falls  into  this  error 
is  sufllclently  simple.  He  has  a  passion 
for  machinery,  and  very  rightly,  since 
the  marine  engine,  even  more  than 
Finlayson’s  bridge,  is  to  this  age  what 
the  Parthenon  was  to  Athens.  Prob¬ 
ably  bis  sincerest  aspiration  expresses 
itself  In  McAndrew’s  phrase. 

Oh  for  another  Bobble  Bums  to  sing 
the  song  of  steam. 

Mr.  Kipling  may  live  to  sing  the  song 
of  steam  yet,  but  for  the  present  he 
trails  us  somewhat  heavily  at  the  heels 
of  his  hobby.  Machines  may  be  alive 
to  him,  but  they  are  not  alive  to  us. 
Nobody  would  object  to  his  technical¬ 
ities  when  they  are  used  so  admirably 
as  in  the  story  “Bread  Upon  the 
Waters,”  a  capital  yam,  with  that 


touch  of  something  more  in  it  that  puts 
Mr.  Kipling  miles  above  so  excellent  a 
spinner  of  yarns  as  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Jacobs  would  never  have  realized  that 
McPhee  had  a  Sbekinab  in  “the  matter 
o’  fair  runnln’.”  But  in  that  other 
story  of  a  steamer,  “The  Devil  and  the 
Deep  Sea,”  I  confess  that  the  techni¬ 
calities  overpower  me.  It  was  no 
doubt  an  admirable  thing  that  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  should  have  plotted  out  exactly 
what  would  happen  in  the  engine-room 
if  a  flve-inch  shell  fractured  the  bolts 
that  held  the  connecting-rod  to  tiie  for¬ 
ward  crank;  but  the  description  will  be 
worse  than  Hebrew  to  the  average 
reader,  for  It  is  not  merely  unintelli¬ 
gible,  but  tantalizing.  This,  however, 
Mr.  Kipling  knows  well  enough,  and  be 
takes  his  chance;  for  my  own  part  I 
willingly  accept  the  bewilderment  for 
the  subsequent  picture  of  the  repairing. 
I  cannot  understand  what  is  being 
done,  but  I  can  feel  the  feverish  activ¬ 
ity  and  the  sense  of  amazing  resource¬ 
fulness.  It  enlarges  one’s  view  of  the 
possibilities  in  human  nature  to  read 
of  man,  stripped  to  the  skin  and  re¬ 
duced  all  but  to  a  state  of  nature,  at 
grapple  desperately  and  successfully 
to  Improvise  the  most  complicated 
weapons  of  civilization. 

But  what  I  suspect  Mr.  Kipling  of 
not  knowing  is,  that  a  symbol  has  only 
value  when  it  translates  Into  the  con¬ 
crete  something  less  Intelligible  in  the 
abstract;  and  that  an  allegory  is  only 
tolerable  when  its  story  is  so  interest¬ 
ing  that  one  tacitly  forgives  it  for  be¬ 
ing  an  allegory.  Finlayson’s  bridge 
over  the  Ganges  seems  to  me  an  excel¬ 
lent  symbol,  a  material  incident  to 
show  a  spiritual  conflict;  the  “Jungle- 
Book”  stories  are  admirable  allegories 
because  there  is  very  little  allegory  In 
them;  we  are  haunted  by  a  sense  of 
some  further  meaning,  not  knocked 
over  the  head  with  a  moral.  But  the 
sketch  called  “A  Walking  Delegate”  is 
an  allegory  naked  and  not  ashamed. 
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Mr.  Kipling  has  a  profound  antipathy 
to  Socialism,  and  a  profound  belief  in 
“the  day’s  work”  that  renders  him  a 
valuable  prophet,  and  in  one  of  his 
cleverest  poems,  “An  Imperial  Re¬ 
script,”  he  put  the  case  against  an  arti¬ 
ficial  limitation  of  man’s  energy  more 
convincingly  than  could  be  done  by  a 
legion  of  blue-books.  But  he  has  now 
chosen  to  represent  the  contempt  of 
real  workers  for  the  idle  demagogue  in 
terms  of  horsefiesh.  and  the  result  is, 
to  speak  plainly,  nonsense.  These  are 
not  the  ideas  of  horses,  for  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  combination  for  a  common  end 
is  essentially  foreign  to  them;  and  if 
Mr.  Kipling  wanted  to  write  the  dia¬ 
logue  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  should 
not  have  written  it  about  men.  Very 
probably  he  would  say  that  it  amused 
him  to  write  it  in  this  way;  and  that  is 
an  unanswerable  argument  when  what 
amuses  the  writer  amuses  the  reader 
also.  This  Walking  Delegate  is  a  car¬ 
icature  of  a  man,  but  he  is  not  in  the 
least  like  a  horse.  The  other  horses 
are  like  horses,  but  the  situation  is  not 
one  that  could  conceivably  arise 
among  horses.  Swift  saw  the  possi¬ 
bilities  long  ago,  and  exhausted  the 
dramatic  contrast  between  a  man’s 
conventions  and  the  rules  of  life 
among  decent  animals,  in  circum¬ 
stances  fabulous,  of  course,  but  not 
inconceivable.  And  I  confess  that  even 
the  better  features  of  the  stor.v.--for  in¬ 
stance,  the  insight  into  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  New  York  tram-horse— are 
marred  to  me  by  the  dialect.  There 
may  possibly  be  some  fascination 
about  a  tongue  in  which  people  say 
nope  and  yep  for  no  and  yes,  but  I  do 
not  feel  It;  and  there  are  surely 
enough  authors  already  engaged  in 
gamering  the  rank  crop  of  American 
vulgarisms.  To  a  certain  extent  these 
have  infected  Mr.  Kipling’s  own  style 
already;  we  find  him  talking  about 
slugging  a  guard,  cramping  a  coup6,  and 
so  forth;  and  before  the  century  is  out. 


he  may  be  writing  vim  and  brainy 
with  the  best  of  them. 

“The  Ship  That  Found  Herself”  is 
another  allegory,  or  symbol,  as  you 
choose.  If  an  organization  is  to  be 
worth  its  place  in  the  world,  all  the 
bits  in  that  organization  have  to  do 
their  separate  work  in  the  best  way 
they  can  and  not  mind  if  their  toes  are 
trodden  on,  because  that  is  inevitable. 
That  is  the  moral  of  Innumerable  tales 
in  Mr.  Kipling’s  work,  and  a  very  ad¬ 
mirable  moral  it  is.  Servants  of  the 
State  have  to  realize  that  they  are 
parts  of  a  machine,  the  whole  of  which 
depends  on  the  loyalty  of  every  part. 
That  is  all  very  well  as  a  metaphor  or 
Illustration.  But  when  you  come  to 
writing  a  story  to  show  how  all  the 
parts  of  a  ship,  the  rivets,  stringers, 
garboard-strakc,  and  heaven  knows 
what  else,  have  feelings  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  bow  each  learns  a  common 
lesson,— why  then  you  are  very  apt  to 
be  a  bore.  And  when  you  bring  in  the 
steam  as  a  kind  of  guardian  angel 
with  a  tendency  to  be  facetious,  you 
approach  to  being  intolerable. 

And  yet  I  must  admit  that  I  have 
heard  an  intelligent  man  speaking  of 
this  book  describe  “The  Maltese  Cat” 
as  the  best  story  In  It,  and  next  to  that 
he  placed  “The  Ship  That  Found  Her¬ 
self”  and  “.007.”  There  are  things  to 
interest  one,  as  well  as  many  to  annoy 
one.  In  the  story  of  the  ship;  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  graphic  account  of  the  process 
of  adjustment  which  actually  takes 
place  on  a  first  voyage;  but,  “.007”  is 
beyond  me.  Here  all  Mr.  Kipling’s  ma¬ 
nias  break  loose  at  once,— there  is  the 
madness  of  American  slang,  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  technical  Jargon,  and  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  believing  that  silly  talk,  chiefly 
consisting  of  moral  truisms,  is  amus¬ 
ing  because  you  put  it  into  the  mouths 
of  machines,  for  machines  in  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  have  mouths.  Here  is  a  sample:— 

“I’ve  trouble  enough  In  my  own  divi¬ 
sion,”  said  a  lean,  light  suburban  loco. 
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with  very  shiny  brake-shoes.  “My 
commuters  wouldn’t  rest  till  they  got 
a  parlor-car.  They’ve  hitched  her 
back  of  all,  and  she  hauls  worse’n  a 
snow-plough.  I’ll  snap  her  off  some 
day  sure,  and  then  they’ll  blame  any 
one  except  their  fool-selves.  They’ll 
be  askin’  me  to  haul  a  vestlbuled  next.’’ 

Now  in  this  I  do  not  know  what 
brake-shoes,  commuters,  or  a  vesti- 
buled  may  be,  and  as  Mr.  Kipling 
has  already  surfeited  me  with 
strange  knowledge  and  unfamiliar 
terms,  I  would  not  thank  him  to  tell 
me.  It  is  enough  that  he  should  let 
loose  upon  us  all  the  unknown  possi¬ 
bilities  of  our  own  tongue  without  bor¬ 
rowing  abominations  from  America. 
But  the  pith  of  my  objection  is  to  this 
silly  perversion  of  symbolism.  It  is  no 
doubt  perfectly  true  that  complicated 
machines  have  their  idiosyncrasies, 
their  personalities  even,  if  you  please; 
a  bicycle  can  be  nearly  as  annoying  as 
a  horse.  For  once  in  a  way  it  may  be 
good  fun  to  push  the  fancy  a  little 
further  and  attribute  to  them  sentient 
life,  but  Mr.  Kipling  has  overdone  the 
thing.  If  we  take  “The  Ship  That 
Found  Herself’’  seriously,  as  I  believe 
he  means  it  to  be  taken,  it  is  an  ex¬ 
aggeration,— what  Mr.  Ruskin  used  to 
call  a  pathetic  fallacy;  and  the  thing  is 
capable  of  indefinite  and  appalling  ex¬ 
tension.  If  Mr.  Kdpllng  fell  ill  (which 
heaven  forbid),  or  had  any  reason  to 
interest  himself  in  the  inside  o‘f  a 
chemist’s  shop,  we  might  have  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pills  bragging  to  one  another, 
and  tincture  of  quinine  comparing  its 
function  in  the  universe  with  that  of  a 
black  draught.  Why  not?  It  is  all  in 
“the  day’s  work.’’ 

In  all  seriousness,  be  his  faults  what 
they  may,  Mr.  Kipling  has  something 
of  nearly  every  virtue  that  an  author 
can  be  credited  with.  His  work  is  ob¬ 
viously  wrought  up  to  the  last  limit  of 
care;  he  does  not  produce  too  much— 
indeed,  we  would  welcome  more;  but 
VOL.  I.  17 


he  does  not  seem  to  have  a  sure  criti¬ 
cal  instinct  This  pedantry  of  techni¬ 
cal  terms  seems  to  grow  on  him,  and 
the  craze  for  symbolism,  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  belief  that  a  thing  gains 
by  being  said  round  a  corner  instead 
of  straight  out  might  very  conceiv¬ 
ably  mar  the  work  of  the  one  man 
among  us  from  whom  our  prose  litera¬ 
ture  has  much  to  expect  And  not  our 
prose  literature  only.  Years  ago,  Mr. 
Kipling  spoilt  a  poem  in  which  there 
were  almost  the  best  verses  he  ever 
wrote,  “L’Envio,’’  with  unnecessary  and 
crabbbed  nautical  terms,  all  the  more 
annoying  because  in  the  same  poem 
he  had  two  or  three  times  over  got  the 
real  poetry  of  the  thing,  whose  acci¬ 
dental  details  he  wearied  us  with  cata¬ 
loguing.  Clever  as  it  is,  this  is  not 
poetry:— 

See  the  shaking  funnels  roar,  with  the 
Peter  at  the  fore. 

And  the  fenders  grind  and  heave. 
And  the  derricks  clack  and  grate,  as 
the  tackle  hooks  the  crate. 

And  the  fall  rope  whines  through  the 
sheave. 

But  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
this: 

Then  home,  get  her  home,  where  the 
drunken  rollers  comb. 

And  the  shouting  seas  drive  by. 
And  the  engines  stamp  and  ring,  and 
the  wet  bows  reel  and  swing. 

And  the  Southern  Cross  rides  high! 

“McAndrew’s  Hymn’’  makes  Inter¬ 
esting  reading,  no  doubt,  but  It  also 
misses  being  poetry,  because  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  is  too  much  set  on  the  detail  and 
cannot  hide  his  knowledge;  what  he 
wants  to  celebrate  Is  the  power,  and 
he  only  shows  us  the  machinery.  And 
the  other  fault,  excessive  indulgence 
In  symbolism,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  makes  even  “The  Bridge-Build¬ 
ers’’  a  trlfie  obscure,  renders  many  of 
his  verses,  where  he  feels  he  is  bound 
to  be  lucid,  as  incomprehensible  as  the 
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wildest  rhapsody  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  enough  also,  I  hope,  to  convince  Mr. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  said  upon  Kipling,  should  he  chance  to  read 
all  these  matters  to  explain  the  objec-  them,  that  these  are  the  words  of 
tlon  without  further  illustration;  and  Admirer. 

Macmillan’B  Magaxlne. 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF  LAURENCE  STERNE. 


There  is  no  better  walking  to  be  bad 
within  the  four  seas  than  across  a 
Yorkshire  moor.  The  air  is  intoxicat¬ 
ing;  the  sun’s  heat  may  be  tropical  else¬ 
where;  here  it  is  ever  tempered  by 
breeze,  if  not  by  high  wind.  One  is 
knee-deep  in  honey-sweet  heather;  the 
grouse  rise  in  numbers  at  your  feet, 
and  sweep  down  the  wind  with  the 
speed  of  an  express  bullet  While  the 
deep  valleys  are  sweltering  under  the 
fierce  August  sun,  here  you  are  strid¬ 
ing  and  swinging  along  with  a  sense  of 
glorious  freedom,  vigorous  and  exhila¬ 
rated.  If  to  matters  archaeological  in¬ 
clined,  Yorkshire  has  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  to  offer  you  in  that  way,  too, 
Down  in  those  lovely  valleys  below, 
nestle  cathedral  and  abbey  and  castle 
of  unique  historical  interest  And  if 
you  want  to  see  all  these  good  things, 
scent  the  moorland  breezes,  or  search 
the  country  for  its  treasures,  you  can, 
not  iu  one  way,  do  better  than  make 
the  somewhat  uninteresting  water¬ 
ing-place  of  Harrogate  your  head¬ 
quarters. 

If  one  may  be  permitted  the  paradox, 
the  great  attraction.  In  this  least  attrac¬ 
tive  of  health  resorts,  is  the  facility 
with  which  one  can  escape  from  the 
dead  level  of  its  quasi-fashionable  mo¬ 
notony.  Day  after  day  you  are  lured 
away.  Now  it  is  by  York,  with  its 
Roman  and  mediseval  associations; 
now  by  the  quieter  charms  of  Ripon; 
even  a  glorious  day  at  Durham  is  pos¬ 
sible; — and  then  by  abbeys  without 
number,— Fountains,  Bolton,  Bylands 
and  Rivaulx,  and  many  more.  And  of 


distinctly  literary  interest  there  are 
two  spots  which  must  be  seen.  Well 
within  a  twenty-mile  radius  of  Harro¬ 
gate  were  the  homes  of  two  great  ro- 
mancists,— of  Charlotte  Bront6  and  of 
Laurence  Sterne,  Haworth  lies  with¬ 
in  an  easy  day’s  excursion  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  country  of  the  great  sen¬ 
timentalist  is  of  easy  access  on  the 
other. 

It  was  a  hot  August  day  on  the  York¬ 
shire  moors,  and  a  still  hotter  day  on 
the  Yorkshire  plains,  when  the  writer 
reached  the  little  station  of  Sbipton, 
the  first  stop  made  by  the  northern 
train  in  its  run  from  York  to  Thirsk. 
His  object  was  to  visit  the  little  ham¬ 
lets  of  Sutton-on-the-Forest  and  Still- 
ington,  in  whose  churches  the  voice  of 
the  eccentric  Yorlck  was  first  heard  as 
a  preacher,  Coxwold,  the  third  par¬ 
ish  of  which  Sterne  was  vicar,  and 
where  the  larger  share  of  his  literary 
work  was  done,  lies  somewhat  north  of 
these  places,  and  is  not  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  same  day;— but  of  Cox¬ 
wold,  anon. 

The  walk  from  Shipton  to  Sutton  is 
one  of  about  six  miles,  through  a  coun¬ 
try  in  strong  contrast  to  the  glorious 
moorlands.  Here  one  might  be  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  well  cultivated  plains 
of  Lincolnshire  or  the  rich  Midland 
counties— shady  lanes  and  level  roads; 
tilled  land  and  fattening  cattle;  or¬ 
chards  rich  with  the  promise  of  au¬ 
tumn;  bees  that 

think  warm  days  will  never  cease 
For  summer  hath  o’er-brlmmed  their 

clammy  cells; 
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sweet  Tillages  of  russet-brick  bouses, 
each  with  a  wealth  of  plum-trees  scal¬ 
ing  its  walls;  and  village  churches  lov¬ 
ingly  restored  under  the  watchful  care 
of  a  higher  and  nobler  race  of  clergy 
than  that  to  which  our  jackanapes 
parson  belonged.  These  are  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  district  in  which  fate 
placed  that  restless  paradox,  that  sen¬ 
timental  buffoon,  but  withal,  great 
genius,  the  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne. 

With  Ireland  the  early  years  of 
Sterne  were  closely  associated.  In 
place  after  place  in  that  land  he  so¬ 
journed,  as  his  father.  Lieutenant 
Roger  Sterne,  was  ordered  with  his 
family  from  one  military  station  to 
another.  He  is  sometimes  claimed  as 
an  Irishman.  True,  he  was  born  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  accident  compelled  a  more 
or  less  continuous  residence  in  the 
country  for  the  first  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  his  life;  true,  his  mother  had  connec¬ 
tions  in  Ireland,  to  wit,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fetherston,  Rector  of  Annamoe,  Co. 
Wicklow,  where  the  famous  escape  of 
Laurence  from  the  millrace  took  place; 
true,  even  the  distinctly  Suffolk  and 
Yorkshire  family  of  Sterne  had  a  rela¬ 
tion  in  Mullingar  who  proved  a  kind 
friend  to  the  poor  waifs  when  military 
orders  allowed  Roger  Sterne  and  his 
family  to  rest  for  a  time  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  who,  as  Laurence  tells  us 
in  his  curious  autobiography,  “took  us 
all  to  his  castle,  and  kindly  entertained 
us  for  a  year;”  but  Sterne  was  born  in 
Ireland,  as  hundreds  of  other  sons  and 
daughters  of  regiments  are  born,  of 
English  parents  without  settlement, 
and  he  was,  therefore,  English  of  the 
English.  At  Clonmel  he  first  breathed; 
and  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Mullingar, 
Wicklow,  Carrlckfergus  and  London¬ 
derry,  in  succession,  harbored  the  boy 
Laurence.  There  is  one  other  connec¬ 
tion  with  Ireland.  Mrs.  Sterne.  Tiaur- 
ence’s  mother,  appears  to  have  kept  a 
school,  somewhere  in  that  country,  so 
late  as  1758,  and  to  have  become  bank- 
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nipt,  as  so  many  have,  since  then,  in 
this  vocation  of  school-keeping  in  Ire¬ 
land.  But  Laurence  left  the  land  for¬ 
ever  in  1723,  a  boy  of  between  ten  and 
eleven,  and  having  taken  his  degree  at 
Cambridge  in  1736,  was  ordained  a 
priest  and  inducted  into  the  living  of 
this  little  Yorkshire  village  of  Sutton- 
on-the-Forest  in  one  and  the  same  year, 
viz.,  1738,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  an  obscure  coun¬ 
try  clergyman,  giving  no  promise  of 
future  greatness,  but,  as  he  himself 
states,  finding  in  “books,  painting, 
fiddling  and  shooting  his  chief  amuse¬ 
ments,”  to  which  category  he  might 
justly  have  added  “flirting”— a  curious 
summary  of  the  whole  duty  of  a  parish 
clergyman,  as  understood  by  one,  at 
least,  in  those  days.  . 

If  one  can  manage  it,  it  is  well  to  see 
Skelton  Castle,  which  is  not  far  from 
Shipton;  because  Skelton  Castle,  as  it 
stood  in  Sterne’s  time,  and  its  eccen¬ 
tric  owner,  John  Hall,  best  known  as 
John  Hall  Stevenson  and  as  the  author 
of  “Crazy  Tales,”  had  much  to  answer 
for  in  the  process  of  de-clericalizing 
Parson  Sterne.  But  Skelton  Castle,  as 
Sterne  knew  it,  has  been  completely 
metamorphosed.  The  queer,  patch- 
work,  ramshackle  edifice,  reared  on  a 
platform  of  buttressed  terraces  above 
the  swamp  which  surrounded  it,  with 
its  crazy  minarets  and  pigeon-cotes 
and  crooked  weather-cocks,  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  Even  the  noble  Norman 
keep  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  this 
extraordinary  home  of  Sterne’s  friend 
and  boon  companion,  was  demolished 
by  the  successor  of  Crazy  John,  amidst 
the  tearful  protestations  of  the  local 
clergyman  and  of  all  archaeologists. 
There  is  now  but  a  plain  modem  house 
upon  the  scene  of  so  much  interest 
Here  did  John  Hall  gather  around 
him  a  herd  of  clever  eccentrics  who  de¬ 
lighted  to  call  themselves  “The  Demo¬ 
niacs’  Club.”  Here,  besides  Laureuce 
Steme,  known  to  this  unsavory  club  as 
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the  “Blackbird,”  were  to  be  found  from 
time  to  time,  summoned  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  ,  to  wild  intellectual  revels  and 
fleshly  jolliflcations,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Lascelles,  nicknamed  “Panty,”  after 
Pantagruel  of  Rabelaisian  memory;  an 
extraordinary  creature,  one  William 
Hewitt,  who  starved  himself  to  death 
by  way  of  amusing  his  friends;  Zach¬ 
ary  Moore,  perhaps  the  most  respect¬ 
able  of  the  set;  Pringle,  an  architect, 
familiarly  dubbed  Don  Pringello.  and 
three  rollicking  colonels.  Hall,  Atkinson 
and  Lee  by  name.  Of  what  these  mem¬ 
bers  did  when  they  met,  there  is  no  ex¬ 
act  record  extant,  but  from  references 
in  Sterne’s  letters  to  the  life  at  Crazy 
Castle,  and  Judging  from  the  standard 
of  conversational  morality  which  prob¬ 
ably  prevailed  by  the  tone  of  the  out¬ 
rageous  metrical  effusions  of  .John 
Hall,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
deeds  and  words  of  the  members  of 
“the  Demoniacs’  Club”  were  but  little 
removed  in  point  of  moral  gatherings 
from  the  tone  which  prevailed  in  such 
nefarious  gatherings  as  the  “Twelve 
Monks  of  Medmenham,”  a  club  of 
which  John  Hall  had  been  a  member. 
Hell-fire  Clubs  and  the  like,  of  which 
there  was  quite  an  epidemic  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  passion  which  he  freely  admits 
he  entertained  for  the  companionship 
of  these  worthies,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  above  description  of  his  own 
pursuits  at  Sutton,  forces  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  Sterne’s  real  heart  lay 
with  pleasures  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it  were  incompatible  with  his  life 
as  a  clergyman.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  no  signs,  at  least  be¬ 
fore  his  fame  drew  him  away  to  the 
intoxicating  pleasures  of  London  life, 
of  neglect  of  his  clerical  duties.  His 
preaching  was  regular,  and  of  course 
able,  as  many  of  the  forty-five  sermons 
which  exist  attest  and  he  appears,  at 
all  events  at  Sutton,  to  have  taken 
much  Interest  in  the  temporal,  if  not 


the  spiritual,  affairs  of  his  parishion¬ 
ers. 

The  forest  in  which  Sutton  is  situ¬ 
ated  is  that  of  Galtres,  but  like  many 
another  similar  district  in  England,  is 
one  only  in  name — for  of  forest  trees 
there  is  hardly  one.  Sutton  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  little  village  of  one  long  street,  with 
the  customary  dominating  church  and 
vicarage,  to  which  the  visitor  is  insensi¬ 
bly  drawn.  The  church  looks  fresh  and 
new,  and  is  partly  so  in  fact,  for  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  which 
strangely  stands  to  one  side  of  the 
nave,  the  south  wall  and  the  chancel, 
the  fabric  was  rebuilt  in  1877,  and  of 
later  years  has  had  side  aisles  added, 
and  other  improvements  made.  But  if 
modern  in  appearance,  it  is  of  very 
ancient  foundation,  dating  so  far  back 
as  1223.  The  great  Nevilles,  Earls  of 
Westmoreland,  owned  the  neighboring 
Castle  of  Sheriff  Hutton,  and  proved 
true  benefactors  to  this  little  church. 
There  still  exists  a  document  Issued  by 
“Walterus,  D.  G.  Eboracensis  Archi- 
episcopus,”  confirming  the  endowment 
of  the  vicarage,  which  had  been  effected 
by  that  no6Ms  fir  dominus  Henricm 
de  Neville,  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  and  his  great  de¬ 
scendant,  Ralph  Neville,  is  said  to  have 
subsequently  built  a  portion  of  the 
church.  Of  such  remote  times  there 
survives  no  dated  relic,  the  quaint  old 
alms-box  carrying  us  back  only  so  far 
as  1673.  The  pulpit,  though  modified 
from  the  three-decker  arrangement,  it 
Is  gratifying  to  know  was  Sterne’s 
own,  very  plain,  and  of  oak.  From  this 
pulpit  he  may  have  delivered  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  discourse  on  the  text,  “It 
is  better  to  go  Into  the  house  of  mourn¬ 
ing  than  into  the  house  of  feasting.” 
which  began  with  the  startling  an¬ 
nouncement,  "That  I  deny,”  most  prob¬ 
ably  illustrating  the  value  of  his  spir 
Itual  teaching  by  proce<?ding  next  day 
to  a  jovial  meeting  at  Crazy  Castle;  or 
that  one  on:  “Job’s  expostulation  with 
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his  wife,”  which,  substitutiag  “Laur¬ 
ence  Sterne”  for  the  patriarch’s  name, 
too  frequently  received  practical  com¬ 
ment  from  family  incidents  in  the  vic¬ 
arage,  which  stands  close  by.  The 
present  house  Is  not  the  rectory  in 
which  Sterne  dwelt,  for  that,  “a  retired 
thatched  house,”  as  he  describes  it, 
was  burned  down  in  1764.  “I  have 
had,”  he  writes  after  taking  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Coxwold,  “a  parsonage  house 
burnt  down  by  the  carelessness  of  my 
curate’s  wife.  As  soon  as  I  can,  I 
must  rebuild  it  I  trow,  but  I  lack  the 
means  at  present;  yet  I  am  never  hap¬ 
pier  than  when  I  have  not  a  shilling 
in  my  pocket;  for  when  I  have,  I  can 
never  call  it  my  own.”  But  this  inten¬ 
tion  was  never  fulfilled.  The  light¬ 
hearted  Yorick  had  a  cavalier  way  of 
brushing  aside  obligations,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  excerpt  from  the  records  of 
Sutton,  written  by  Sterne’s  immediate 
successor,  tells  in  no  ambiguous  terms 
what  was  thought  of  his  conduct 

Be  It  remembered  that  in  the  year 
1764,  during  the  Incumbency  of  Mr, 
Laurence  Sterne,  the  Vicarage  House 
in  this  place  was  burnt  down,  and  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed.  That  he  continued 
Vicar  till  he  died  in  March.  1768.  and 
though  he  had  been  frequently  admon¬ 
ished  and  required  to  rebuild  the  Vic¬ 
arage  House,  he  found  means  to  evade 
the  performance  of  it  That  His  Grace 
Robert  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  col¬ 
lated  Andrew  Cheap,  M.A.,  to  the  said 
Vicarage,  on  the  25th. March,  1768,  and 
he  was  inducted  into  the  possession 
thereof  on  the  Second  day  of  April 
1768.  That  at  the  time  of  Ms  induction 
he  found  no  materials  for  building 
upon  the  Vicarage,  except  some  pieces 
of  timber,  saved  from  the  fire,  when 
the  late  House  was  consumed,  and  of 
very  little  value.  That  the  said  Vicar 
reported  to  the  Archbishop  the  ruinous 
state  of  the  Vicarage,  and  was  advised 
to  accept  a  composition  for  dilapida¬ 
tions  from  the  widow  and  Administra¬ 
trix  of  Mr.  Sterne,  If  she  should  offer  a 
reasonable  one.  That  he  was  very  de¬ 
sirous  of  settling  matters  In  this  way 
to  save  the  widow  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 


pense  of  a  suit  That  she  could  not  be 
induced  to  consent  to  pay  a  very  small 
composition,  which  was  proportioned 
to  the  indigent  circumstances  she  was 
supposed  to  be  left  in,  rather  than  to 
the  charges  of  rebuilding  the  Vicarage 
House.  That  the  said  Vicar  did,  in  due 
time,  institute  a  suit  for  dilapidations 
In  the  Chancellor’s  Court  at  York,  in 
which,  after  some  progress  was  made 
the  widow  made  oath  of  her  insolvency 
and  tendered  the  sum  of  Sixty  pounds 
in  Ueu  of  dilapidations,  and  for  the 
charges  of  the  suit.  That  the  Vicar 
accepted  the  said  sum  by  the  advice  of 
his  Counsel,  and  soon  after,  began  to 
prepare  for  building  a  Vicarage  House, 
and  other  necessary  erections. 

But  though  the  church  is  altered  and 
Sterne’s  home  is  gone,  there  is  one  most 
interesting  and  most  precious  relic, 
the  parish  register,  of  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  rector  is  the  courteous  custodian. 
The  information  it  supplies  Is  interest¬ 
ing,  and  has  been  made  much  use  of  by 
the  biographers  of  Sterne;  for  Sterne 
adopted  the  curious  and  original  meth¬ 
od  of  entering  records  of  facta  and 
incidents  connected  with  his  private 
life,  which,  hardly  coming  under  the 
category  of  parish  records  with  their 
dry  details  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar¬ 
riages,  are  most  precious  in  this  case. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  rule,  he 
devotes  a  page  to  himself,  and  tells  us 
how  that  he  was  “Inducted  into  ye 
Vicarage  of  Sutton  Aug.  ye  25,  1738, 
created  (sic)  Master  of  Arts  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  July  1740,  made  Prebend  of 
Glvendale  Jan.  1740  and  of  North  New- 
bald  Jan.  1741,”  and  also  chronicles 
the  fact  of  his  marriage  in  York  Min¬ 
ster  to  “Elizabeth  Lumley  the  30th  day 
of  March  1741  (being  Easter  Munday)” 
(sic);  tells  how  a  daughter  Lydia  was 
baptized  on  October  1st,  1745,  and  how 
she  died  the  next  day;  and  how  in  De¬ 
cember,  1747,  another  Lydia  was  bom 
to  him,  that  daughter  who  was  the 
only  being  that  drew  out  from  his  heart 
the  true  affection,  which  from  beneath 
all  his  buffoonery,  his  sentimentalism. 
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his  play-acting,  is  thus  unexpectedly 
disclosed.  She  married  a  Frenchman, 
a  M.  Medalle,  and  to  her  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  her  father's  letters, 
which  throw  so  much  light  on  his 
career,  and  to  her  be  addresses  his 
short  autobiography.  And  then  this 
eccentric  takes  delight  in  recording 
how  that  an  unusual  hailstone  shower 
marked  the  year  1745,  by  falling  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  that  the  stones 
were  the  size  of  “pidgeons  eggs.”  He 
is  also  most  careful  to  note  the  details 
of  his  expenditure  on  the  repairs  of 
the  vicarage  and  in  the  purchase  of 
plants  and  fruit-trees  for  the  glebe 
garden.  Some  pages  of  this  curious 
parish  register  read  more  like  a  private 
ledger  than  anything  else.  At  the 
close  of  a  series  of  financial  entries,  oc¬ 
curs  this  truly  Sbandean  record,  “spent 
In  shaping  the  rooms,  plastering,  un¬ 
derdrawing,  and  jobbing,  God  knows 
how  much!” 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  well-kept 
church  and  grounds  of  Sutton  are  those 
of  Stillington,  the  second  living,  which 
in  a  curious  way  Sterne  was  able  to 
join  in  the  year  1745  to  the  work  and 
emoluments  of  Sutton.  It  was  a  par¬ 
ish  easy  to  serve,  as  the  quaint  and  un¬ 
attractive  village  is  only  two  miles 
northwards.  An  ugly  and  somewhat 
mildewed  church  is  that  of  Stillington, 
rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chancel,  in  1840.  The  pulpit  even  is 
not  Sterne's;  and  the  only  features 
which  recall  his  times  are  monuments 
in  the  chancel  to  the  Croft  family, 
who  seem  to  have  been  the  only  re¬ 
spectable  people  in  the  neighborhood 
who  “kept  up”  with  their  eccentric  rec¬ 
tor,  for  w’hom  Sterne  appears  to  have 
bad  a  real  affection,  and  to  w'bom  a 
large  number  of  his  letters  are  ad¬ 
dressed;  and  in  these  feeling  words  he 
writes  of  them:  “At  Stillington  the 
family  of  Crofts  showed  us  every 
kindness;  ’twas  most  agreeable  to  be 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  an  amiable 


family  who  w^ere  ever  cordial.”  Yet 
this  pleasant  and  goodly  commerce  to 
the  north  of  Sutton  could  not  keep  him 
from  Crazy  Castle  and  its  questionable 
attractions  on  the  south.  Sterne  came 
by  Stillington  in  this  way.  His  wife. 
Miss  Lumley,  had  a  friend,  Lord  Fair¬ 
fax,  patron  of  the  living,  who  had 
promised  that  if  she  married  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  Yorkshire,  “when  the  living  be¬ 
came  vacant  he  would  make  her  a  com¬ 
pliment  of  it”  Coincidentally  with  her 
marriage  the  living  did  become  vacant 
and  thus  Sterne  became  a  pluralist. 
However,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  little  more  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  donor  as  to  wfto  the  clergyman  of 
Yorkshire  was  to  be,  than  appears  on 
the  surface. 

Transcending  in  point  of  interest 
and  association  both  of  these  early 
clerical  haunts,  is  Coxwold,  whiUier  he 
moved  in  1760,  and  where  he  lived  off 
and  on  until  he  died  in  1768.  Coxwold 
is  deserving  of  a  day  to  itself,  and  can 
best  be  got  at  by  running  by  the  nortli- 
em  train  from  York  to  Pllmoor  Junc¬ 
tion,  and  thence  back  upon  the  line  to 
New  Malton,  alighting  at  the  pretty 
little  station  of  Coxwold;  and,  if  the 
visitor  goes  by  the  early  train  and  be¬ 
gins  the  day  as  the  writer  did,  wltli 
breakfast  at  the  quaint  old  “Fauoon- 
berg  Arms,”  the  inn  in  which  one  feels 
instinctively  the  sick  Lieutenant  le 
Fevre  died,  notwithstanding  my  Uncle 
Toby’s  determination,  he  will  do  well, 
and  will  thus  get  his  mind  into  true 
Shandean  tune. 

By  Lord  Fauconberg,  or  as  Sterne 
has  it,  Falconbrldge,  he  was  presented 
to  this  living,  worth  some  £70  a  year  in 
his  day.  Up  from  the  station  rises  the 
fairly  steep  ascent  of  the  village  main 
street,  until  you  find  the  hill  crowned 
by  the  handsome  parish  church.  To 
the  right  and  left  are  buildings  of  an 
excellence  surprising  to  find  in  a  place 
so  small.  On  the  right  is  a  range  of 
pretty  buildings,  old  almshouses. 


In  the  Country  of  Laurence  Sterne, 


“founded  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Faucon- 
berg,  for  ten  poor  aged  and  Impotent 
men,”  bearing  the  date  1662  and  the 
scutcheon  of  the  Fauconbergs.  Fur¬ 
ther  on,  on  the  right,  past  the  cottages 
smothered  in  sweet  climbing  plants,  is 
the  fine  Inn,  which  is  evidently  very 
old,  though  possibly  not  quite  so  old 
as  the  landlady  would  have  It  to  be, 
who  Informed  the  writer  that  she 
heard  it  was  built  before  Newborough 
Priory,  the  Wombwells’  place  hard  by; 
but  seeing  that  Newborough  dates 
from  1125,  this  could  hardly  be. 

The  church,  though  externally,  per¬ 
haps,  somewhat  too  decorative  for  a 
village  kirk.  Is  very  charming  with  its 
gargoyled  octagonal  tower.  Internally 
it  is  very  plain,  but  its  attraction  lies 
in  this  unadorned  simplicity,  for  the 
nineteenth  century  has  left  everything 
within  the  nave  of  the  church  as  Sterne 
found  It  and  left  it  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  Is  the  commonplace 
nave  with  no  aisles  and  no  transepts, 
dating  from  1450,  down  which  Sterne’s 
voice  rang  from  reading-desk  and  pul¬ 
pit  over  his  clerk’s  head,  whose  seat 
below  is  untouched,  as  is  the  desk  and 
pulpit,  by  the  fell  destroyer’s  hand. 
The  chancel,  rebuilt  in  1776,  and  there¬ 
fore  after  Sterne’s  time,  is  a  study  in 
ugliness  In  Itself ;  very  narrow  and  very 
long.  It  is  almost  choked  up  by  the 
heavy  and  gorgeously  decorated  tombs 
of  the  Fauconbergs.  One  highly-col¬ 
ored  monument  to  “William  Belasys,” 
who  died  In  1603,  was  evidently 
deemed  a  magnum  opus  by  its  construc¬ 
tor,  for  the  sculptor  took  care  to  carve 
upon  the  base.  In  prominent  lettering, 
the  information  that  “Thomas  Brown 
did  carve  this  tomb  himself  alone  of 
Hesselwood  stone.”  And  then  in  this 
strange  chancel  is  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  arrangements  for  the  ad¬ 
ministering  of  the  Communion  we  have 
ever  seen.  Had  the  rails  been  run 
straight  across,  the  narrowness  of  the 
chancel  would  have  admitted  of  admin- 
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Istratlon  to  but  a  few  worshippers  at 
a  time;  but  this  difficulty  is  overcome 
by  projecting  and  prolonging  the  rails 
down  the  chancel  in  a  narrow  bay, 
which  enables  the  clergyman  to  walk 
down  amongst  his  kneeling  flock,  “the 
few  sheep  in  the  wilderness”  Sterne 
apologetically  called  them,  when  leav¬ 
ing  them  to  the  wolves  for  a  merry 
week  in  York  or  London.  In  the 
church  porch  Is  a  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  one  Elizabeth  Faucon,  which,  for 
prettiness  of  sentiment,  if  not  as  a 
favorable  specimen  of  Latlnity,  is 
worthy  of  quotation. 

Ecclesise  de  Bainton  rectorls  et 
Hoc  Sacrato  Discubuit  .iEtls  suse 
con  ex  Primis  Virgo  Virglnlb 
Adventu  Sponsi  Pstolans  Atrlo 
Hoc  Sacrato  Discubuit  ^Etissuse 
23  Dni  1651,  Oct  27.  Dormlente 
lesu  Respice— Surge  Te  Regne. 

But  the  center  of  real  interest  at 
Coxwold  lies  in  Shandy  Hall,  a  plain, 
double-gabled,  whitewashed  house, 
some  hundred  yards  beyond  the  village, 
on  the  road  to  Bylands  Abbey  and 
Thirsk.  An  excellent  house  it  must 
have  been,  for  it  has  been  found  prac¬ 
ticable  to  divide  it  amongst  three  dis¬ 
tinct  residents,  and  each  has  a  comfort¬ 
able  share.  In  Sterne’s  time  it  was  a 
red  brick  house,  with  red-tiled  roof  and 
pretty  little  diamond-paned  windows. 
But  the  restoration  effected  by  Sir 
George  Wombwell  has  somewhat 
altered  these  features.  Sterne  liked 
the  place;  “it  is  a  sweet  retirement  in 
comparison  of  Sutton;”  and  thus  he 
writes  of  his  residence  here:— 

I  am  as  happy  as  a  prince  at  Cox¬ 
wold,  and  I  wish  you  could  see  In  how 
princely  a  manner  I  live.  ’Tis  a  land 
of  plenty.  I  sit  down  alone  to  venison, 
fish,  and  wild-fowl,  or  a  couple  of  fowls 
or  ducks,  with  curds  and  strawberries 
and  cream  and  all  the  simple  plenty 
which  a  rich  valley  (under  Hamilton 
Hills)  can  produce,  with  a  clean  cloth 
on  my  table,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  on 
my  right  hand  to  drink  your  health.  I 
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have  a  hundred  hens  and  chickens 
about  my  yard;  and  not  a  parishioner 
catches  a  hare  or  rabbit  or  a  trout,  but 
he  brings  it  as  an  offering  to  me. 

Over  the  doorway  is  a  tablet  thus  in¬ 
scribed: 

Shandy  Hall. 

Here  dwelt  Laurence  Sterne,  many 

years  incumbent  of  Coxwold.  Here 
he  wrote  Tristram  Shandy  and 
the  Sentimental  Journey.  Died 
in  London,  1768,  aged  55  years. 

Not  strictly  correct  is  this  inscription, 
for  two  of  the  nine  volumes  of  “Tris¬ 
tram”  had  already  been  written  and 
published  before  he  came  to  dwell  at 
Coxwold.  But  the  last  seven  volumes 
and  the  “Sentimental  Journey”  were 
written  in  the  little  room  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  hall,  into  which  we  drop 
down  by  a  steep  step. 

It  is  hard  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
Sterne’s  real  feelings  from  his  corres¬ 
pondence,— he  was  a  sad  opportunist  in 
the  matter  of  letter-writing.  The  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  his  friend  Croft,  of 
which  that  quoted  above,  describing 
his  life  at  Coxwold  is  one,  are  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  somewhat  ribald 
productions  he  sends  to  his  friend  John 
Hall  Stevenson;  but  there  is  one  fact 
only  too  apparent,  that  this  description 
of  Arcadian  simplicity  of  life  at  Cox¬ 
wold,  which  he  affects  to  enjoy  so 
much,  is  not  even  half  the  truth. 
There  is  another,  and  a  sad  side  to  the 

Temple  Bar. 


picture.  When  a  man  forty-seven 
years  of  age  suddenly  leaps  from  ob¬ 
scurity  into  fame,  and  becomes  the 
hero  of  the  literary  and  fashionable 
society  of  London,  a  cool  head  and  a 
sound  basis  of  morality  and  common- 
sense  are  needful  to  preserve  the 
nobler  qualities  of  soul  intact.  Of 
these  antidotes  Yorick  had  none  at 
command;  once  he  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  adulation,  Coxwold  became 
intolerable,  “I  rejoice,”  he  writes  to  ,1. 
H.  Stevenson,  “you  are  in  London. 
Rest  you  there  in  peace:  here  ’tls  tlie 
devil;”  this  is  the  sentiment  over  anti 
over  again  expressed  in  letters  to  inti¬ 
mates,  for  whose  good  opinion  he  cared 
not  a  rush.  And  when  the  burden  of 
fame  falls  upon  a  physically,  as  well  as 
a  morally  weakened  being,  when  death 
has  already  laid  his  hand  upon  the  man 
and  makes  him  know  that  a  few  short 
years  of  struggle  with  the  surest  and 
deadliest  of  diseases  wll  end  it  all,  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ill- 
balanced  mind  of  Sterne  was  found 
wanting.  Winters  abroad,  fashionable 
dissipation  in  London  and  York  in  the 
spring,  a  few  summer  months’  sojourn 
at  Coxwold,  with  hard  literary  work, 
fill  up  the  tale  of  the  last  seven  years 
of  his  life.  And  the  virtually  un¬ 
frocked  parson  finally  sinks  into  an  un¬ 
known  grave  in  a  London  churchyard, 
from  a  deathbed  deprived  of  even  the 
comforting  presence  of  a  friend. 

L.  E.  Steele. 


SOME  EXPERIMENTS  IN  AMATEUR  FARMING. 


me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat : 

81eek-headed  men  and  such  as  sleep  o’  nights.'* 

Had  Julius  Csesar  lived  some  1900 
years  later,  he  might  readily  have 
found  means  of  satisfying  this  modest 
ambition  by  frequenting  our  country 
fairs  and  selecting  from  our  English 


graziers  a  few  choice  specimens  to 
form  his  court.  There  were  few  Cascas 
among  our  farmers  thirty  years  ago, 
and  few  of  them  even  in  these  modern 
days  of  agricultural  depression  wear 
on  the  surface  a  lean  and  hungry  look. 
Rather  has  it  been  their  honest  pride 
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to  carry  into  practice  the  precept, 
“Who  feeds  fat  oxen  should  himself  be 
fat;”  and  if  they  do  not  always  succeed 
in  this,  the  healthy  appetites  displayed 
at  a  farmer’s  “ordinary”  show  that  it 
is  not  for  want  of  trying.  “A  bit  as 
won’t  bend,  please,  mister,”  quoth  one 
worthy  farmer  in  our  hearing,  as  he 
sent  up  his  plate  for  a  fifth  helping  off 
a  round  of  beef. 

In  our  childhood  we  used  to  regard 
with  admiring  gaze  the  portly  figures 
of  the  two  village  church  wardens, 
farmers  both,  substantial  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  elderly  men  with 
bald  heads  and  jolly  red  faces.  It  may 
have  been— for  so  w'e  have  since  heard 
—that  alcohol  had  lent  an  adventitious 
aid  to  enhance  the  ruddiness  of  fea¬ 
tures.  But  in  those  days  we  were  for¬ 
tunately  too  young  to  hear  or  too  inno¬ 
cent  to  credit  the  whispered  aspersions 
on  the  characters  of  our  heroes.  So  we 
admired  the  red  faces,  and  as  being, 
like  most  boys,  tallow-faced  ourselves, 
envied  the  owners  of  a  happier  com¬ 
plexion.  And  especlajly  did  we  ad¬ 
mire  the  more  portly  of  the  pair,  not 
merely  because  he  was  the  finer  figure 
of  a  man,  but  the  rather  that  by  way 
of  uniformity  he  sported  a  red  waist¬ 
coat  with  brass  buttons,  two  of  which, 
by  the  way,  were  always  left  unfast¬ 
ened  except  upon  state  occasions.  How 
supremely  uncomfortable,  we  know, 
alas!  too  well  now,  must  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  have  felt  when  the  state  occasion 
arose,  and  how  painful  the  effort  of 
fastening  those  two  lower  buttons 
when  he  carried  round  the  bag  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  each  month! 

Saturday,  too,  was  a  great  day  in  our 
week;  for  then  we  could  watch,  not 
only  our  two  especial  heroes,  but  many 
others  of  the  same  stamp.  Jogging  to 
market  on  their  fat  cobs  or  driving 
helpmeets  as  substantial  as  themselves 
in  gigs  ostensibly  licensed  to  carry  not 
more  than  two  passengers. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  at  a  very 
early  period  of  our  existence  we  had 


arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  tinkers, 
tailors,  plough-boys,  apothecaries,  and 
other  professional  gentlemen  were  one 
and  all  bnt  poor  creatures  as  compared 
with  our  ruddy-faced  and  well-condi¬ 
tioned  farmers.  There  was  one  never- 
to-be-forgotten  occasion,  too,  when  an 
old  Welsh  tenant  invited  us  to  go  and 
witness  the  slaughter  of  a  chicken  des¬ 
tined  for  the  following  day’s  dinner, 
and  softened  the  severity  of  the  pa¬ 
ternal  veto  by  whispering  in  our  ear, 
“Never  you  a-mind,  young  master: 
next  time  as  ever  you  come  along  this 
way  you  shall  have  a  little  knife  and 
kill  a  duck  yourself.”  What  boy  with 
such  a  prospect  in  front  of  him  would 
not  incontinently  make  up  his  mind  to 
become  a  farmer? 

Such,  at  all  events,  was  our  dream,  a 
dream  pleasant  enough  while  it  lasted. 
But,  alas!  for  the  realization,  -when  the 
necessity  of  having  to  utilize  some 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  pasture-land 
made  us  turn  our  attention  to  amateur 
farming  on  a  small  scale.  And  how' 
vividly  did  that  scene  in  the  Welsh 
farmhouse  recur  to  our  mind  when, 
some  thirty  years  later,  as  we  were 
sitting  in  our  smoking-room,  thinking 
about  anything  else  rather  than  cold¬ 
blooded  murder,  a  maid  suddenly  en¬ 
tered  the  room  and  accosted  us. 

“If  you  please,  sir,  the  cook  says  that 
those  chickens  have  not  been  killed 
and  the  men  have  gone  home.” 

We  remembered  then  that  we  had 
promised  to  have  the  chickens  killed 
and  had  forgotten  to  give  the  necessary 
Instructions. 

“Tell  Mrs.  Storer  to  wait  till  to-mor¬ 
row  and  they  shall  be  killed  first 
thing.” 

The  maid  vanished  only  to  return  a 
minute  later  with  the  unwelcome  intel¬ 
ligence  that  that  awful  potentate,  the 
cook,  declined  any  form  of  compromise. 

“Mrs.  Storer  says,  sir,  as  she  can’t 
wait  till  to-morrow,  and  will  you  please 
kill  the  chickens  yourself?” 

In  our  perplexity  we  sought  out  our 
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partner,  a  man  of  small  personality  but 
Iron  ner^’e.  We  knew  him  to  be  fond 
of  experiments,  and  now  suggested  that 
be  should  make  a  new  departure  in  the 
way  of  killing  those  chickens.  At  first 
he  absolutely  declined  the  oflace.  Fi¬ 
nally,  however,  after  much  persuasion, 
he  consented  to  meet  us  half-way  and 
to  kill  one  of  the  pair.  And  on  mature 
deliberation  we  made  up  our  mind  that 
it  might  be  less  harrowing  to  our  feel¬ 
ings  to  harden  our  heart  and  kill  one 
chicken  than  to  incur  the  everlasting 
displeasure  of  the  cook,— a  perfect 
treasure  in  her  way,  but  a  treasure 
with  a  temper. 

As  we  walked  towards  the  poultry- 
house  we  meekly  inquired  of  our  part¬ 
ner  In  crime — our  accessory  before  the 
fact  would  perhaps  be  his  legal  denomi¬ 
nation-how  he  proposed  to  do  his 
share  of  the  work. 

“Why,  break  its  neck,  of  course. 
How  else  could  you  do  It?” 

We  suggested  decapitation  as  a  more 
speedy  process,  but  added,  that  as  he 
knew  so  much  about  it,  he  might  just 
as  well  operate  on  the  pair. 

“No,  no,”  he  retorted;  “a  bargain  is 
a  bargain,  and  you  have  got  to  kill  one, 
and  you  can  do  it  in  any  way  you  like, 
but  mine  Is  the  proper  way.” 

The  reader,  if  he  or  she  has  fathomed 
correctly  the  depths  of  human  nature, 
will  hardly  require  to  be  told  that  this 
remark  absolutely  decided  us  in  favor 
of  decapitation. 

We  reached  the  henhouse,  when  each 
collared  a  cockerel  and  carried  It  to  the 
woodyard,  the  scene  of  execution. 
There  our  partner  firmly  clutched  his 
victim  by  the  neck,  pulled  till  he  was 
red  in  the  face,  and  after  a  considera¬ 
ble  struggle  threw  the  bird  on  the 
ground,  where  it  lay  a  motionless  heap. 

“There!"  he  gasped  out  triumphantly, 
“he  is  as  dead  as  a  door-nail;  it  Is  per¬ 
fectly  simple.” 

“So  is  this,”  we  retorted  as  we  dex¬ 
terously  beheaded  our  victim  on  the 
wood-block  and  threw  It  down. 


“I  don’t  know  so  much  about  that,— 
he’s  uncommonly  lively  still;”  and,  hid¬ 
eous  to  relate,  the  headless  creature 
gave  several  convulsive  Jumps. 

“It’s  only  spasmodic,”  we  replied,  “he 
does  not  feel.”  And  we  still  hoped  that 
such  was  the  case.  But  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  watch,  and  we  were  in¬ 
tensely  relieved  when  the  movement 
came  to  an  end. 

“Now  there  is  no  doubt,”  resumed  the 
professor,  “that  my  bird  was  killed 
straight  off.  It  is  like  a  man  who  is 
hung;  there  is  absolutely  no  sensation 
when  the  vertebral  cord  is  broken;  be¬ 
sides,  he  looks  better,  and— eh— hulloa! 
—I  say,  look  here— where  Is  It?” 

It,  having  recovered  from  a  temporary 
fit  of  asphyxiation,  was  walking  about 
the  yard,  apparently  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  To  make  a  gruesome 
story  short,  it  was  eventually  decapi¬ 
tated. 

The  cook  did,  we  were  told,  make 
some  unnecessary  remarks  about  the 
personal  appearance  of  those  chickens; 
but  we  had  learnt  a  lesson,  and  have 
never  since  that  day  neglected  to  give 
the  necessary  orders  for  an  execution. 

We  cannot  conscientiously  say  that 
we  ever  made  a  fortune  out  of  the  poul¬ 
try-yard,  though  we  read  many  books 
that  informed  us  that  a  hen  ought  to 
lay  at  least  a  sovereign’s  worth  of  eggs 
in  the  year,  and  that  her  keep  should 
never  cost  more  than  five  shillings.  It 
was  our  bad  luck  that  we  never  met 
with  that  particular  class  of  hen.  The 
one  stroke  of  good  business  that  we 
ever  did  was  the  sale  of  a  batch  of 
thirty  half-grown  cockerels  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer  at  Is.  6d  each;  and  even 
then,  as  we  had  to  catch  every  indi¬ 
vidual  bird  on  a  very  hot  summer  after¬ 
noon,  we  may  fairly  say  that  we  earned 
our  money  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow. 
Then,  again,  our  factotum,  Alfred,  who 
had  taken  good  care  to  be  out  of  the 
way  while  the  catching  was  going  on. 
did  his  best  to  damp  our  satisfaction. 
We  had  just  deposited  the  last  and 
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most  active  of  the  cockerels  in  an  open 
hamper  with  hls  brethren,  and  were 
resting  from  our  labors,  hot  and  un¬ 
comfortable,  when  Alfred  put  In  an  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“And  what  be  you  a-golng  to  do  with 
that  lot?”  he  inquired. 

“Sold  them  to  Mr.  Moore,— sold  him 
thirty  cockerels.” 

“Why,”  said  Alfred,  after  a  prolonged 
stare  at  the  basket,  “half  on  ’em  beant 
toms  at  all;  best  part  on  ’em  be  pul¬ 
lets.”  He  always  pronounced  the  last 
word  to  rhyme  with  mullets. 

“Well,  get  another  basket  and  sort 
them  yourself,”  we  suggested,  feeling 
that  it  would  never  do  to  have  Alfred 
going  about  the  village  and  telling  his 
cronies  that  we  did  not  know  a  tom 
from  a  pullet.  Handing  a  bird  from 
one  basket  to  another  was  Just  the  sort 
of  work  that  suited  Alfred;  so,  after 
another  long  stare  at  our  prisoners,  he 
stumped  off,  fetched  another  hamper, 
and  commenced  operations.  We  stood 
by  and  watched  for  half  an  hour  while 
he  sorted  the  birds,  keeping  up  a  run¬ 
ning  commentary  to  himself. 

“He  be  a  tom,  as  I’ve  heard  him 
crow;  and  he  be  a  tom,  as  I  knows  him 
by  hls  comb;  and  he  be  a  tom  right 
enough,  as  hls  tail’s  a-growing  of;”  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  thirty. 

“Well,”  we  remarked,  as  he  finished 
and  stood  mopping  his  forehead  as  if 
he  had  been  doing  some  really  hard 
work,  “where  are  your  pullets,  Al¬ 
fred?” 

“I  never  said  as  all  on  ’em  was  pul¬ 
lets.  and  I  don’t  know  as  any  on  ’em 
be,”  he  answered,  after  a  prolonged 
pause.  “What  do  he  give  for  ’em?” 

“Elghteenpence  apiece.” 

“And  there’s  thirty  on  ’em.” 

“Well,  then,”  another  pause,  “that’s 
thirty  shillin’  and  fifteen  shillin’.  Well, 
that’s,”  another  pause,  “two  suvrlns 
and  five  shillin’,  ain’t  it?” 

“Well,  yes,  Alfred,  it  is.” 

“Well,  then,  you  see  as  he  pays  you. 


And  now  I*ve  got  to  go  and  feed  my 
pigs,  as  I  can’t  stand  messing  about 
here  all  day.”  And  with  this  parting 
advice  Alfred  loafed  off  to  a  more  con¬ 
genial  occupation. 

My  pigs,  as  Alfred  was  pleased  to 
call  them— our  pigs  by  right  of  pur¬ 
chase — probably  paid  their  way  so  far 
as  their  own  board  and  lodging  went. 
Whether  they  contributed  much 
towards  the  cost  of  Alfred’s  valuable 
services,  and  whether  the  hours  he 
spent  in  scratching  a  pet  sow’s  head 
were  really  profitably  employed,  are 
points  on  which  we  are  still  a  little 
dubious.  Alfred  had  a  theory  that 
scratching  a  sow’s  head  kept  her  in  a 
good  temper,  and  had  the  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  her  produce  abnormally  large  fami¬ 
lies.  And  it  was  a  fact  that  she  gener¬ 
ally  did  contrive  to  have  one  more  pig¬ 
ling  than  nature  had  intended  her  to 
rear. 

“Pore  little  crlttur,”  Alfred  would 
remark  on  these  occasions:  “un  would 
starve  if  ’twas  left  to  old  Bess,  and  so 
I’ll  Just  take  it  home  along  o’  me.” 

And  after  going  home  “along  o’  Al¬ 
fred,”  Glnx’s  baby  never  reappeared. 
We  believe  that  until  the  time  came 
that  old  Bess  did  her  duty  again,  and 
there  was  another  “pore  little  crlttur” 
on  the  highroad  to  starvation,  the  little 
outcast  played  the  part  of  ewe-lamb  in 
Alfred’s  establishment,  eating  of  hls 
own  meat  and  drinking  of  hls  own  cup. 
Probably  later  on,  when  its  successor 
in  office  had  been  duly  installed,  the  de¬ 
posed  favorite  was  to  be  found  at  sup¬ 
per  after  the  manner  of  Polonlus, 
“not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is 
eaten.” 

The  lying-in  of  the  old  sow  was  a 
great  event;  indeed,  as  on  the  occasion 
she  and  Alfred  always  consumed  be¬ 
tween  them  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  the 
strongest  and  oldest  ale  that  the  vil¬ 
lage  public  could  produce,  they  must 
have  had  what  is  commonly  called  a 
high  old  time  of  it.  We  can,  however. 
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conscientiously  say  that  we  never  saw 
old  Bess  the  worse  for  liquor. 

Another  great  event  was  the  arrival 
of  the  pigman,  either  to  buy  or  sell. 
Then  most  of  the  establishment  used  to 
turn  out  to  have  their  say  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  negotiations  were  sometimes 
protracted  into  a  second  or  even  a  third 
day.  We  advisedly  give  to  this  one 
gentleman  the  title  of  the  “pigman,” 
because  although  some  half-dozen  in¬ 
dividuals  used  to  come  at  intervals,  loaf 
about  the  sties,  and  make  disparaging 
remarks  about  our  pigs,  we  always 
knew  that  it  was  the  “pigman”  who 
really  meant  business,  and  that  he  vir¬ 
tually  acted  as  middleman  between 
ourselves  and  other  pig-fanciers  or 
butchers.  Probably  he  bested  us  a  bit 
in  the  long  run,  but  at  any  rate  he  gave 
us  plenty  of  fun  for  our  money.  When 
he  was  a  buyer  he  always  appeared 
with  a  small  bag  containing,  as  we 
knew,  the  outside  price  that  he  was 
prepared  to  give.  Only  once  that  we 
remember  did  we  ever  have  occasion 
to  believe  that  we  had  really  got  to  the 
bottom  of  that  bag. 

Not  once  only,  but  at  least  a  dozen 
times,  did  the  conversation  i*un  on  al¬ 
most  identically  the  same  lines. 

“I  thought,  as  I  were  a-passing  by, 
as  I’d  just  step  in  and  have  a  look  at 
they  pigs  o’  yourn,  mister.” 

“Well,  look  at  them,  then.” 

“Terrible  bad  market  pigs  is  Just  now 
—terrible  bad,  to  be  sure;  well-a-nlgh 
sinful  I  call  It” 

“Then  I  shouldn’t  buy  any  if  I  was 
you.” 

“And  whoever  said  as  how  I  did 
want  to  buy  any  pigs?  I  don’t  want  to 
buy  no  pigs,  not  I.  Messed  up  with 
plenty  o’  pigs  o’  my  own  without  want¬ 
ing  no  other  folk’s.  I  only  steps  in  as  I 
were  a-passing  by.  Just  to  look  at  ’em.” 

“Well,  you  can  look  as  long  as  you 
like;  there’s  no  charge  for  looking.” 

If  an  hour  later  he  was  still  to  be 
found  on  the  premises,  we  knew  that 
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he  had  a  customer  on  hand  to  whom 
he  had  practically  sold  the  pigs.  He 
would  commence  the  assault  by  stroll¬ 
ing  up  to  us  and  casually  observing, 
“They  pigs  of  youm  ain’t  up  to  much, 
mister,”  a  remark  of  which  we  natu¬ 
rally  take  no  notice.  Presently  would 
come:  “Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll 
do,  mister.  I’ll  give  you  five  pounds 
for  the  lot,  and  ast”  tbe  always  pre¬ 
ferred  to  spell  “ask”  with  a  t)  “no  ques¬ 
tions.” 

Silence  was  obviously  the  best  retort 
to  this  insinuation,  that  we  had  either 
stolen  our  own  pigs  or  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  inoculated  with  some  infec¬ 
tious  disease.  After  a  time  he  would 
wax  impatient. 

“Well,  mister,  if  so  be  as  you  don’t 
want  to  sell  they  pigs,  I  don’t  know  as 
I  wants  to  buy  ’em.” 

“No  one  ever  asked  you  to  buy  them. 
You  said  that  you  wanted  to  look  at 
them,  and  you  have  done  it.  Good 
morning.” 

The  pigman  would  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  stroll  off  down  the 
yard  whistling.  Then  Just  as  he 
reached  the  gate  he  would  stop,  medi¬ 
tate  for  a  moment,  and  then  return 
quite  briskly,  as  df  a  new  idea  had  sud¬ 
denly  occurred  to  him. 

“Look  here,  mister.  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I’ll  d6.  You  shall  have  five  pound  ten 
for  them,  and  here’s  the  money;”  and 
out  would  come  the  bag. 

“I’ll  take  what  you’ve  got  in  the  Mg 
for  them.” 

“You  don’t  know  what’s  in  the  bag, 
you  don’t;  you  don’t  know  as  there’s  a 
suvrln  there,  no  more  don’t  I.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  chance  that  Hand 
over  the  bag  and  you  shall  have  the 
pigs.” 

“No,  I  ain’t  a-going  to  do  it  that  way,” 
with  the  grin  of  a  man  who  feels  that 
he  is  going  to  do  business  at  last 
“Now,  how  much  do  you  want  for 
them?” 

“Six  pound  ten  we  said,  wasn’t  it 
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Alfred?”  and  Alfred  would  scratch  his 
head  and  put  It  in  his  own  language. 
“Yes,  It  were  six  suvrins  and  one  half- 
suvrln,  and  worth  every  farden  of  It; 
I  knows  what  they’ve  had.” 

“Well,”  the  plgman  would  say  in  his 
most  insinuating  manner— “well,  mis¬ 
ter,  and  if  I  were  to  give  you  six  pound 
ten,  how  much  would  you  give  me 
back?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing,  you  says!  Ah,  I  knows  you 
better;  you  and  me  has  traded  before. 
I  knows  you’ll  give  me  back  a  shil¬ 
ling;”  and  we  would  give  back  the  shil¬ 
ling,  knowing  that  it  would  be  spent 
in  treating  Alfred  at  the  public-house 
just  over  the  way. 

On  the  day  that  we  claim  to  have  seen 
the  bottom  of  the  bag  there  were  five 
pigs  for  sale,  and  after  a  long  negotia¬ 
tion,  more  than  once  interrupted  by 
journeys  to  and  from  the  yard-gate,  the 
price  was  left  hovering  between  twenty- 
four  shillings  and  twenty-five  shillings. 
The  pigman,  apparently  thinking  that 
near  enough,  had  on  a  sweltering  hot 
day,  with  infinite  trouble  and  much  ex¬ 
ertion,  caught  the  five  piglings,  obsti¬ 
nate  and  vociferous  to  a  degree,  and 
packed  them  in  his  cart  Then  out 
came  the  bag,  and  he  tendered  us  six 
I>ounds.  We  claimed  the  extra  shil¬ 
lings,  and  after  many  words  he  declared 
tiimself  off  the  bargain  and  unpacked 
the  pigs.  When  they  were  all  running 
about  the  sty  again  In  a  wildly  excited 
frame  of  mind  we  gave  in  the  shillings, 
feeling  that  It  was  well  worth  the 
money  to  watch  another  hunt  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  unless  his  bag  was  really 
empty  the  pigman  would  not  have  been 
willing  to  let  his  previous  exertions  go 
for  nothing. 

In  Justice  to  the  great  Alfred,  one 
eminently  successful  sale  should  be  re¬ 
corded.  We  had  a  monstrous  fat  pig 
for  sale  at  Christmas,  an  animal  of 
which  Alfred  was  vastly  proud.  On  It 
had  been  expended  several  sacks  of 


barley  meal,  and  we  should  be  sorry 
to  say  how  many  hours  of  scratching. 
The  pig  had  responded  kindly  to  the 
treatment  and  a  day  came  when  Alfred 
assured  us  “he  wouldn’t  get  no  forrar- 
der.”  A  long  and  thirsty  discussion 
between  Alfred  and  a  local  butcher 
w^ho  hankered  to  buy  the  pig,  likewise 
seemed  to  “get  no  forrarder.” 

“It  won’t  go  no  more  than  twenty 
score,  I  knows,”  said  the  butcher. 

“I  knows  as  un  will, '  responded  Al¬ 
fred. 

“Ain’t  w’orth  not  a  penny  more  than 
six  pounds.” 

“I  knows  as  un  are.” 

“  ’Taln’t  not  what  you’d  call  a  first- 
class  pig.” 

“I  knows  as  un  Is.” 

“Might  have  done,  with  another  sack 
of  meal.” 

“I  knows  what  un  have  had.” 

This  style  of  conversation  Is  apt  to 
grow  monotonous,  and  so  at  last  we 
Interfered,  and  suggested  that  the  pig 
should  be  killed  and  sold  by  weight, 
an  arrangement  which  at  the  time 
found  favor  with  both  parties.  Later 
on  the  butcher,  finding  that  he  had  to 
pay  about  a  sovereign  more  than  we 
had  originally  asked  for  the  live  ani¬ 
mal,  tried  to  back  out  of  the  bargain. 
But  we  were  obdurate  and  Alfred  tri¬ 
umphant. 

“I  know’d  w’hat  un  had  had,  and 
don’t  you  give  him  back  nothing  nei¬ 
ther.  He  won’t  want  to  come  this  way 
no  more.  That  pig  were  well  a-nigh 
mullocked  up  with  fat.” 

So  we  exacted  the  uttermost  farthing. 

Once  we  tried  a  speculation  in 
beasts,  buying  from  a  highly  recom¬ 
mended  dealer,  who  used  to  look  In 
every  fortnight  and  cheer  us  with  the 
news  that  stock  was  terribly  low,  and 
that  our  animals  were  going  back.  Pos¬ 
sibly  they  took  too  much  exercise,  as 
they  were  constantly  jumping  the  rail¬ 
ings  into  our  kitchen  garden,  and  doing 
what  Alfred  called  “oxing  about  all 
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over  the  place.”  It  was  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  from  Alfred’s  point  of  view  when, 
having  finished  our  stock  of  winter 
greens,  they  took  to  Jumping  the  fence 
at  the  other  end  of  the  field  and  taking 
walks  in  the  country.  For  then  it  was 
a  pleasant  change  of  air  for  Alfred  to 
go  and  look  for  them,  and  he  used  once 
a-week  to  present  us  with  a  slip  of 
dirty  paper  thus  inscribed:  “To  buoy 
for  helpin’  on  me  fur  to  drive  they 
beasties  ’ome,  one  shilling.”  The 
neighboring  farmers  did  not  seem  to 
see  the  matter  in  quite  the  same  light, 
and  were  inclined  to  grumble;  but 
as  Alfred  philosophically  remarked, 
“  ’Tain’t  no  manner  o’  good  taking  no 
count  of  what  they  says,  so  long  as 
they  never  does  nothing.” 

That  the  balance-sheet  of  those 
beasts  worked  out  so  badly  was  partly 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  one  of 
them  swallowed  a  golf  ball— a  most  un¬ 
necessary,  and,  alas!  fatal  proceeding. 
As  we  really  could  not  undertake  to 
pick  up  every  single  golf  ball  that  chose 
to  hide  Itself  in  the  long  grass.  It  came 
to  be  a  matter  of  choice  between  golf 
playing  and  stock  keeping;  and  as  the 
former  promised  to  be  the  more  eco¬ 
nomical  game  of  the  two,  we  shortly 
gave  up  the  latter. 

Then  we  had  a  spell  of  sheep-grazing, 
and  hit  upon  the  driest  summer  on 
record  to  start  proceedings,  with  the 
result  that  the  animals,  after  finishing 
off  all  our  carnations  and  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  vetches,  were  sold  at  a  loss. 

Finally,  we  under-let  our  grass  land 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  rent  we 
paid  for  it,  and  found  that  we  were, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  pocket  by 
the  transaction. 

But  we  had  not  even  then  come  quite 
to  the  end  of  our  tether  as  experimen¬ 
tal  farmers.  There  remained  for  us  a 
fourth  Georglc— 

Protenus  agrli  mellls  coelestia  dona 
Exsequar:  hanc  etiam,  Maecenas, 
asplce  partem. 


A  visit  at  the  house  of  a  mighty  bee- 
farmer  had  awakened  the  interest  and 
fired  the  enthusiasm  of— not  ourselves, 
but  our  partner.  According  to  him, 
these  were  the  most  interesting, 
most  highly  educated,  and  the  most 
profitable  of  creatures. 

“They  grow  into  money,”  he  assured 
us,  “without  your  noticing  it  Of 
course  there  is  a  small  initial  outlay, 
just  as  there  is  in  pig-farming  or  poul¬ 
try-keeping,  or  anything  else.  But  the 
profits  are  practically  illimitable.” 

And  It  was  all  worked  out  on  paper 
for  our  benefit.  Here  is  our  prospec¬ 
tus:— 

Outlay— 10  stocks  of  bees 

at  5s.  ....  £2  10  0 

10  hives  at  10s.  .  .500 

£7  10  0 

Returns— 100  lb.  honey 

per  hive  at  9d.  .  .  £3  15  0 

£S,  16s.  X  10=  £37,  lOs.  ; 

which,  as  the  managing  director  cal¬ 
culated,  would  pay  us  four  hundred  per 
cent,  on  our  capital,  leaving  an  ample 
margin  for  depreciation  and  to  form  a 
reserve  fund. 

“And  how  about  getting  stung,  and 
the  doctor’s  bill?”  we  inquired. 

“Oh,  don’t  make  an  ass  of  yourself. 
Whoever  heard  of  bees  stinging  people 
who  understood  them?” 

We  pleaded  that  we  did  not  under¬ 
stand  them. 

“Then  don’t  go  near  them  till  you  do. 
They  won’t  come  after  you.” 

Devoutly  hoping  that  the  infallible 
man  was  right,  we  became  a  sleeping 
partner  in  our  apiary,  and  waited  for  a 
dividend.  But  one  fine  day  we  were 
briskly  awakened  from  our  torpor  by 
being  stung  on  the  ear  by  a  bee.  Here 
was  a  clear  breach  of  contract.  We 
had  neither  meddled  with  the  hives 
nor  gone  near  them;  the  bee  had  come 
after  us.  So  we  lodged  a  formal  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  managing  director,  who 
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explained  that  the  creature  was  one  of 
a  hive  of  Ligurian  bees,  which 
are  apt  to  become  irritable  un¬ 
der  certain  climatical  conditions.  We 
really  did  not  feel  much  interest  in 
the  nationality  of  the  aggressor; 
but  after  venturing  to  express  a  hope 
that  the  climatical  conditions  would 
not  recur,  for  fear  that  we  might 
be  tempted  to  open  fire  on  the  hives 
from  a  safe  distance  with  a  scatter- 
gun,  we  accepted  the  apology,  and  re¬ 
lapsed  into  our  normai  condition  of  ex¬ 
pectancy.  It  was  a  little  solace  to  our 
feelings,  at  any  rate,  to  know  that  the 
malicious  little  insect  that  had  attacked 
us  was  dead;  we  bad  squashed  him, 
caught  in  flagrante  delicto.  But  when 
we  found,  rather  to  our  amusement, 
that  the  managing  director’s  sympa¬ 
thies  were  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
bee,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  suppress 
the  fact  of  the  squashing. 

“Did  he  leave  his  sting  In  you?”  in¬ 
quired  the  managing  director,  with  a 
great  show  of  interest. 

“How  the  devil  should  I  know?  and 
what  difference  does  it  make?”  we  re¬ 
plied,  rather  testily. 

“Oh,  all  the  difference  in  the  world; 
he’ll  die  if  he  did,  poor  little  beast” 

We  held  our  peace;  sting  in  or  sting 
out  we  knew  that  the  “poor  little 
beast”  bad  bad  bis  reward.  A  couple 
of  months  passed;  still  no  honey,  but 
a  complaint  from  Alfred  that  he  bad 
been  stung  twice— “As  I  were  a-muck- 
ing  out  the  sties,  and  my  arm  was 
swelled  ever  so.”  A  mug  of  ale  seemed 
to  bring  down  the  swelling,  and  Al¬ 
fred’s  ire  was  appeased. 

“It’s  an  extraordinary  thing,”  com¬ 
mented  the  managing  director,  “how 
those  Ligurians  resent  any  efllu- 
vium.” 

“Well,  they’d  better  keep  away  from 
the  pigs,”  we  observed,  hoping  the 
while  that  those  bees  had  left  their 
stings  in  Alfred. 

The  managing  director’s  enthusiasm 


continued  unabated.  He  invested  in  a 
bee-veil  and  other  appurtenances,  and 
spent  hours  in  muddling  about  with  the 
bees,  occasionally  having  field-days 
with  extraneous  bee-masters.  We 
rather  fancy  that  he  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  being  an  Agent  or  ar  Asso¬ 
ciate  or  a  Local  Secretary  of  the  Bee- 
Keepers’  Association.  But  it  came  to 
us  in  the  light  of  a  surprise  to  find  that 
he  was  making  proselytes  in  our  parish, 
for  there  came  a  day  when  we  were 
informed  that  two  men  from  the  village 
would  like  to  see  us,  and  presently  the 
village  carpenter  and  the  village  black¬ 
smith  were  ushered  into  our  smoking- 
room. 

“If  you  please,  sir,”  was  the  answer, 
when  we  inquired  their  errand,  “Mr. 

A - did  say  as  how  If  we  was  to  come 

up  at  two  o’clock  any  afternoon  he 
would  go  through  his  performances 
with  the  bees.”  • 

Wondering  not  a  little  in  our  own 
mind  what  might  be  the  exact  nature 
of  the  performances,  we  explained  that 
the  managing  director  was  unavoidably 
absent. 

“So  the  young  lady  said  as  he  were 
out,”  responded  the  carpenter,  who 
acted  as  spokesman;  “but  we  thought, 
sir,  as  p’raps  you’d  do  as  well,  sir,  if 
it  were  quite  convenient” 

We  hurriedly  disclaimed  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  mixing  ourselves  up  in  any 
business  of  the  kind.  The  one  per¬ 
formance  that  we  bad  had  with  one 
bee  was  hardly  worth  repeating  in  pub¬ 
lic.  But  we  explained,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  that  we  were  sure  that  the 
bee-professor  would  be  much  vexed  at 
the  idea  of  having  disappointed  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  promised  that  be  should  be 
forthcomng  if  they  would  repeat  their 
visit  at  the  same  hour  on  the  following 
day. 

“What  are  the  performances  ex¬ 
actly?”  we  meekly  inquired  of  our  part¬ 
ner,  as  we  told  him  of  the  prospective 
treat  in  store  for  him. 
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“Oh.  uothing  much,”  was  the  reply; 
“just  a  few  simple  things  to  make  them 
keen.  I  shall  drive  a  few  bees  for 
them,  and  perhaps  find  a  queen,  and, 
ah,  a  few  other  things.  You  had  better 
eome  and  see  It” 

It  was  all  Greek  to  us,  this  driving 
bees  and  finding  queens.  It  sounded 
very  well,  but  we  were  rather  nervous 
about  those  Ligurians  and  climatical 
conditions.  And  so,  when  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  afternoon  the  professor  and  his 
disciples  sallied  out  to  the  apiary,  we 
elected  to  remain  indoors. 

“Take  Alfred,”  we  shouted  after 
them;  “I’m  sure  he’d  enjoy  It.” 

Presently,  however,  curiosity  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  we  made  up  our  mind 
that  we  would  go  and  watch  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  from  a  remote  comer  of  the 
garden,  where  there  was  a  small  sum¬ 
mer  house  which  could  be  utilized  as  a 
retreat  in  case  of  accidents.  Not  with¬ 
out  some  trepidation  we  reached  our 
comer  and  looked  in  the  direction  of 
the  hives.  They  were  there  all  right; 
and  so,  we  could  see,  were  the  bees, 
buzzing  about  and  apparently  in  a  state 
of  unusual  excitement  But  where 
were  the  master  and  his  pupils?  Driv¬ 
ing  the  bees  across  the  country  or 
what?  We  could  not  see  a  sign  of  them 
anywhere.  So  we  lighted  a  pipe  by 
way  of  precaution  and  awaited  devel¬ 
opments.  Suddenly  out  of  a  forest  of 
very  thick  and  very  prickly  gooseberry 
bushes  some  ten  yards  from  us  there 
crawled  the  carpenter,  very  red  in  the 
face,  very  hot  and,  judging  from  his 
language,  in  a  singularly  unamiable 
frame  of  mind.  Almost  simultaneously 
the  blacksmith  bolted  like  a  rabbit  out 
of  some  tall  rows  of  peas,  and  after 
casting  one  hurried  glance  behind  him, 
made  tracks  down  the  garden-walk, 
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rushed  through  the  gate,  and  was  seen 
no  more. 

Wondering  at  these  phenomena,  we 
interrogated  the  carpenter. 

“I  hope  that  nothing  has  gone 
wrong?  Are  the  performances  over? 
And  where  Is  Mr.  A - ?” 

“Dead  and  buried,  I  hopes,”  re¬ 
torted  the  carpenter,  viciously;  “and 
serve  him  jolly  well  right.  Perform¬ 
ances  Indeed!  I  don’t  want  no  more  of 
your  performances,  no  more  don’t,  I 
reckon,  do  my  mate.  ‘It’s  quite  simple,' 
says  he,  and  he  ups  with  the  hive  and 
out  they  comes.  One  has  me  on  the 
ear,  and  another  has  my  mate  on  the 
lip,  and— oh,  damn!”  he  sprang  up  Into 
the  air  and  clapped  his  hand  to  the  seat 
of  his  trousers,  “there’s  one  crawled  up 
my  leg  now.  Look  out  for  yourself, 
governor,”  and  he  made  off  after  the 
blacksmith. 

Not 

Pastor  Aristaeus  fugieus  Peneia  Tempe 
Amissis  .  .  .  apibus,— 

not  Boadicea  “bleeding  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  rods,”  was  a  more  sorry  individual 
than  was  our  partner  when  we  next 
saw  him.  It  was  not  merely  that  his 
nose  was  red  and  swollen  and  his  chin 
decorated  with  blue-bag:  his  amour 
propre  had  been  wounded;  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  bee-master  had  vanished;  his 
proselytes  had  relapsed.  Expecting  to 
drive  bees,  he  had  himself  been  driven; 
in  his  search  for  a  queen  he  had  caught 
a  Tartar.  The  apiary  Is  closed,  the 
bee-farm  Is  abandoned.  Golden  dreams 
and  celestial  gifts  of  honey— we  did  get 
one  section,  by  the  way— are  things  of 
the  past.  The  great  Alfred,  a  few  pigs, 
and  a  hundred  head  of  poultry  are  the 
sole  remaining  evidences  of  a  once 
vaulting  ambition. 
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THE  CUNNING  OF  CRIMINAL  ANIMALS  * 


A  well-written  and  well-illustrated 
book  with  a  colorless  title  often  fails 
to  attract  readers,  especially  if,  as  in 
the  present  case,  it  Is  published  in 
America,  and  deals  with  matters  more 
familiar  to  that  public  than  to  ours. 
Mr.  E.  Seton  Thompson,  Naturalist  to 
tue  Government  of  Manitoba,  under 
the  title  of  “Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known,  has  written  a  series  of  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  cunning  of  animals.  They 
bear  evidence  of  very  close  observation 
and  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  some 
of  these  North  American  beasts;  and 
though  he  has  woven  together  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  more  than  one  creature  in 
the  same  “personality,”  he  gives  his 
word  that  in  the  most  remarkable  sto¬ 
ries  there  is  “almost  no  deviation  from 
fact.”  It  is  doubtful  if  the  book  gains 
in  interest  from  the  form  in  which  the 
stories  are  presented;  but  apparently 
the  example  of  the  “Jungle  Book”  has 
been  too  strong,  and  be  endeavors  to 
give  the  facts  in  somewhat  similar 
form.  But  either  in  the  preface  or  in 
the  text  be  is  at  pains  to  distinguish  the 
salient  facts  from  the  setting,  and  it  is 
to  passages  so  guaranteed  that  we  re¬ 
fer  in  this  article. 

Though  cunning  is  a  device  of  the 
weak,  the  weakness  it  indicates,  even 
among  animals,  is  entirely  relative.  We 
find  three  spheres  of  animal  cunning, 
of  very  different  quality.  There  is  the 
cunning  of  the  wolves  and  pumas, 
which  use  their  wits  to  rob  man  of  bis 
flocks  and  cattle;  the  cunning  of  the 
domesticated  creatures,  which  finds  its 
development  in  criminal  animals,  and 
its  worst  example  among  the  dogs 
which  lead  double  lives,  guarding  their 

•  '‘Wild  AnlinaU  I  have  Known.”  Uy  E.  Seton 
Thompson.  New  York:  Charles  .Scribner’s  Sons. 
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own  flocks  by  day  and  killing  others  by 
night;  and  the  cunning  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  creatures  on  which  others 
prey.  The  example  given  of  the  latter 
is  the  cottontail  rabbit,  a  solitary  spe¬ 
cies,  not  social  like  our  rabbits,  and  a 
much  cleverer  creature.  This  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  Brer  Rabbit  of  “Uncle  Re¬ 
mus,”  and  the  chapter  on  his  thought¬ 
ful  ways  explains  why  be  is  selected  as 
the  Achitopbel  who  gets  the  better  of 
all  the  other  creatures.  The  author 
claims  for  certain  animals  a  share  of 
the  deference  paid  to  depraved  great¬ 
ness,— to  wit,  the  bobtailed  wolf  which 
terrorized  the  whole  city  of  Paris  for 
ten  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century;  the  Soehnee  panther 
which  in  less  than  two  years  killed 
nearly  three  hundred  human  beings; 
and  two  creatures  of  North  American 
fame,  a  lame  grizzly  bear,  which  In 
two  years  ruined  all  the  bog-raisers 
and  drove  half  the  farmers  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  a 
certain  wolf  of  New  Mexico,  which 
(with  Its  band)  was  reported  to  have 
killed  a  cow  every  day  for  five  years. 
He  visited  the  ranche  which  this  crea¬ 
ture  Infested,  and  witnessed  the  aston¬ 
ishing  cunning  it  exhibited.  The 
ranche  was  well  watered  and  wooded 
in  North  New  Mexico,  giving  good 
cover  to  the  wolves,  which,  from  the 
abundance  of  food  afforded  by  the  cat¬ 
tle,  refused  to  look  at  any  animal  which 
they  bad  not  killed  themselves,  and 
when  a  “kill”  was  poisoned  would  not 
touch  It  Their  prey  was  mainly  young 
cows  and  calves,  and  though  in  one 
night  two  of  the  pack  killed  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  sheep,  they  did  not  eat 
any  of  the  mutton.  The  band  were  led 
by  a  very  large  gray  wolf,  whose  track 
was  well  known,  being  514  inches 
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across,  while  other  wolves’  footmarks 
were  only  4^4  Inches.  They  always 
ran  from  human  beings,  but  were  fre¬ 
quently  seen.  The  big  wolf  was  so 
well  known  that  an  Increasing  price 
was  set  on  his  scalp  till  It  reached  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  story  of  the 
campaign  opens  with  the  attempt  of  a 
professional  hunter  with  a  pack  of 
dogs  to  run  the  wolves  and  “hold  them 
up’’  till  they  could  be  shot  The 
wolves  separated,  so  did  the  dogs,  sev¬ 
eral  were  killed,  and  the  hunter  went 
back  to  Texas.  Poison  and  traps  were 
then  tried,  but  the  wolves  avoided  both, 
and  the  big  wolf  and  bis  mate  brought 
up  a  litter  of  cubs  in  some  rocky  preci¬ 
pices  within  a  thousand  yards  of 
one  of  the  farms,  killing  cattle  every 
day.  The  author  does  not  men¬ 
tion  that  the  dog-wolf  regularly  feeds 
the  cubs  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned, 
and  is  a  good  father  of  a  family,  a  fact 
which  makes  this  incident  more  than 
probable.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Mr.  Thompson  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  big  wolf,  and  tried  to  kill  him 
by  scientific  methods.  He  melted 
cheese  in  the  fat  of  a  heifer,  in  a  china 
dish,  cut  it  into  lumps  with  a  bone 
knife  to  avoid  the  taint  of  metal,  and 
put  into  these  strychnine  and  cyanide 
in  odor-proof  capsules.  He  wore 
gloves  steeped  In  cow’s  blood,  and  even 
avoided  breathing  on  the  baits.  He 
found  that  one  of  these  had  been 
picked  up,  followed  the  track  to  the 
next,  which  was  also  gone,  as  was  the 
third.  At  the  fourth  he  found  that  the 
wolf  had  laid  all  four  together  and 
scattered  dirt  over  them!  The  wolves 
then  took  to  stampeding  and  killing 
sheep.  Half  a  dozen  goats  were  usu¬ 
ally  kept  with  each  fiock,  as  leaders. 
Goats  are  not  easily  stampeded  at 
night,  and  the  sheep,  when  wolves 
were  about,  would  crowd  round  the 
goats,  and  keep  quiet  while  the  shep¬ 
herds  drove  off  the  wolves.  The  object 
of  the  latter  is  to  stampede  the  sheep 


and  pick  them  up,  day  by  day,  after¬ 
wards.  One  night  they  ran  over  the 
backs  of  the  huddled  sheep,  and  killed 
all  the  goats  in  a  few  minutes.  This 
may  have  been  accidental,  but  it  broke 
up  the  flock,  and  effected  the  desired 
object  Traps  were  set  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty,  in  different 
parts  of  the  ranche.  The  trail  of  the 
big  wolf  and  of  the  pack  were  traced 
up  to  one  set  of  traps,  and  the  doings  of 
the  leader  were  plainly  marked  in  the 
dust.  He  had  stopped  the  rest  warned 
by  scent  and  scratched  around  the 
trap  till  he  found  the  buried  chain  and 
picket.  These  had  been  left  bare;  and 
the  same  was  done  to  a  dozen  other 
traps.  On  another  part  of  the  ranche 
he  entered  an  H-shaped  series  of  traps, 
and  then  detected  the  danger.  The 
trail  showed  that  he  had  slowly  backed 
out  on  his  own  track,  putting  each  paw 
down  backwards  until  out  of  the  dan 
gerous  ground.  He  had  then  sprung 
some  of  the  traps  by  scratching  clods 
and  stones  backward  at  them,  with  his 
hind  feet.  He  was  at  last  caught  by 
dragging  over  the  traps  the  body  of  a 
female  wolf,  the  scent  of  which  he  fol 
lowed. 

This  wolf -history  represents  the  acme 
of  animal  cunning.  The  warfare 
ag<ainst  civilized  man,  raids  made,  as 
we  may  say,  under  the  enemies’  guns, 
could  have  been  maintained  for  so  long 
by  no  other  animal,  and  represents  the 
highest  development  even  of  wolf 
brains,  which  improve  the  further 
south  they  go,  and  consequently  by 
contact  and  conflict  with  civilized  man. 
The  wolves  of  the  “barren  lands’’  of 
the  far  North  are  mere  simpletons. 
Last  summer  they  followed  a  hunter 
who  had  captured  twelve  musk  ox 
calves,  for  many  days’  journey,  with¬ 
out  devising  means  to  kill  one,  though 
they  followed  the  trail  and  sat  within 
sight  of  his  fire  every  night  The  Cur- 
rumpaw  pack  would  have  killed  the 
musk  oxen  in  a  night.  The  cunning  of 
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the  criminal  dog  Is  that  of  some  forms 
of  homicidal  mania.  He  kills  sheep 
usually  to  gratify  his  lust  for  slaugh¬ 
ter;  but  Mr.  Thompson  states  that  he 
has  heard  of  a  dog  which  added  to  Its 
nightly  crimes  that  of  murdering  the 
smaller  dogs  of  the  neighborhood.  He 
killed  a  number  and  hid  their  bodies 
In  a  sand-pit  The  details  given  of  the 
life  of  a  sheep-kllling  dog  are,  we 
think,  taken  from  the  records  of  one 
kept  In  Derbyshire.  Poultry  were 
killed  by  the  dog,  as  well  as  sheep.  In 
the  Isle  of  Wight  last  winter  some  un¬ 
known  dog  made  two  such  raids.  In  one 
of  which  It  killed  forty  fowls  In  a  sin¬ 
gle  week.  It  was  never  discovered. 
The  Derbyshire  dog  was  noted  for  Its 
care  of  Its  sheep,  which  belonged  to  a 
small  lowland  farmer,  who,  like  others, 
ran  his  flock  on  the  moors.  The  dog 
was,  however,  savage  and  Ill-condi¬ 
tioned  to  strangers.  It  slept  In  the 
house,  and  was  never  suspected, 
though  sheep-worrying  took  place  on 
most  of  the  farms  near.  At  last  it  was 
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tracked  in  the  snow  from  a  fold  where 
twenty  sheep  had  been  killed,  to  the 
farm  tvhere  it  lived,  the  dog  having  ap¬ 
parently  forgotten  that  the  track 
would  show,  though  it  took  partial 
means  to  conceal  It  by  running  along 
the  top  of  a  stone  wall.  The  case  was 
not  proved  till  the  daughter  of  the 
house  slept  In  the  kitchen  where  the 
dog  lay,  and  saw  It  leap  on  the  table, 
push  through  the  window,  and  return 
with  blood  on  Its  coat  some  hours  later. 
It  is  not  only  by  night  these  crimes  are 
perpetrated  by  dogs.  Some  years  ago, 
sheep  were  killed  near  a  watering 
place  In  Devon  by  a  mastiff  owned  by 
a  lady.  The  proprietor  of  the  sheep 
saw  the  dog  go  into  a  pool  and  bathe, 
close  to  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  dog  then 
ran  off  and  Joined  its  mistress  on  the 
road  near.  A  newly  killed  sheep  lay 
inside  the  fold,  and  though  there  was 
not  clear  evidence  to  establish  the  dog’s 
guilt,  it  was  sent  elsewhere,  and  the 
sheep  murders  ceased. 


LITERARY  STATESMEN.* 


It  is  difficult  for  me  to  avoid  a  certain 
feeling  of  sadness  in  standing  here  to¬ 
night,  for  it  is  twenty-seven  years 
since  I  last  delivered  an  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Philosophical  Institution. 
Twenty-seven  years  is  a  long  time. 
Much  has  happened  since  then;  many 
have  gone  and  all  are  changed.  In  the 
chair  was  the  venerable  and  sagacious 
form  of  Lord  Colonsay,  w'ho  looked  as 
wise  as  Thurlow,  and  was  probably 
much  wiser.  What  a  formidable  lis¬ 
tener  I  felt  him,  with  his  prodigious 
white  hair  and  bushy  white  eyebrows! 

*  Inaugural  Addreaa  by  the  Karl  of  Rosebery,  as 
President  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institu¬ 
tion,  Nov.  2I>,  1896. 


Few  prisoners  in  the  dock  can  have 
gazed  on  him  with  more  apprehension 
than  I  on  that  night.  Then  there  was 
Blackie.  We  shall  miss  to-night  genial 
calls  for  a  speech  from  him,  and  the  not 
less  genial  response.  There  were  Sir 
George  Harvey,  the  kindly  president  of 
our  Academy;  Mr.  Gordon,  twice  Lord 
Advocate  and  then  Lord  of  Appeal; 
the  gentle  and  venerable  Sir  William 
Gibson  Craig;  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan, 
whose  rugged  manner  veiled  so  warm  a 
heart;  George  Harrison,  the  memory 
of  whose  excellence  survives  amongst 
the  best  of  our  Lord  Provosts;  last, 
and  not  least,  the  uncle  and  second 
father  I  so  lately  lost,  so  well  known 
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and  loved  in  Edinburgh,  the  warm 
friend  of  this  institution,  Bouverie 
Primrose. 

All  these  familiar  faces  which 
encouraged  me  in  1871,  wiil  not  be 
on  this  platform  to-night  We  shaii 
miss,  too,  the  face  of  another  friend, 
also  a  hearty  supporter  of  this  institu¬ 
tion — I  mean  John  Ritchie  Findiay; 
Edinburgh  can  scarceiy  have  had  a 
citizen  of  more  truly  public  spirit  We 
shaii  long  miss  him,  never  more  than 
here.  It  is,  then,  with  a  necessary  sad¬ 
ness,  that  I  speak  to-night  after  so  long 
an  interval.  That  is  not  the  only  rea¬ 
son  which  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to 
thank  you  as  I  could  wish  for  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  in  electing  me  as 
your  president. 

For  I  stand  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  our  institution  as  seventh  on  an  il¬ 
lustrious  roll.  It  begins  with  Adam 
Black,  a  great  citizen  and  servant  of 
Edinburgh;  then  comes  the  brilliant 
and  wayward  Christopher  North. 
Third  there  comes  Macaulay,  in  the 
glory  of  the  second  instalment  of  his 
History.  He  was  succeeded  by  Brough¬ 
am,  then  in  the  commencement  of  de¬ 
cline,  who  was  followed  by  Carlyle, 
w'hose  connection  with  Edinburg  was 
so  signal  and  pathetic.  Then,  in  1881, 
you  chose  my  immediate  predecessor, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  w'ho  had  just,  in  a  scene 
of  matchless  enthusiasm,  renewed,  as 
it  were,  his  foothold  in  Edinburgh.  It 
makes  me  to  blush  to  record  these 
names  and  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
these  men.  But  as  time  and  death 
make  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  mankind, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  fill  the  gaps.  We 
can  only  close  them  and  move  on.  My 
impression,  however,  is,  that  of  your 
presidents  the  most  illustrious  have 
only  been  names  to  you.  At  least, 
during  the  thirty  years  that  represent 
my  life  as  your  neighbor,  I  can  recall 
no  president  of  your  institution  who 
has  taken  part  in  its  proceedings.  I 
speak  under  correction,  and  I  do  not 


forget  that  Macaulay  made  his  famous 
speech  in  1846,  on  the  literature  of 
Great  Britain,  at  a  meeting  of  this  in¬ 
stitution.  But  he  was  not  then  presi¬ 
dent,  while  the  occasion  appears  to 
have  been  a  convivial  one,  and  not,  as 
now,  a  mere  feast  of  reason.  You  have 
taken  a  new  and  dangerous  course  in 
electing  the  man  on  the  spot,  for  in 
such  a  case  you  may  have  taken  King 
Stork  instead  of  King  Log.  I  promise 
you  that  I  offer  no  such  danger;  but 
suppose  it  bad  been  Brougham,  one  of 
my  predecessors,  who  had  lived  at  Dal- 
meny  during  his  presidency.  He  was 
capable  each  year,  not  merely  of  deliv¬ 
ering  the  inaugural  address,  but  the  en¬ 
tire  course  of  lectures,  and  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve  that  bad  he  been  challenged  he 
would  have  insisted  on  doing  so.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  too,  could  have  done  the 
same  thing.  He  could  have  proffered 
at  once  as  the  great  attraction  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Homer,  and,  with 
scarcely  less  of  zest,  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  Dante.  But  after  these  were 
exhausted,  if,  indeed,  his  love  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  respect  to  these  subjects 
could  ever  have  been  exhausted,  he 
could  have  given  the  entire  course  on 
subject  after  subject  for  winter  after 
winter,  with  ever  fresh  knowledge  and 
fire.  And  the  audiences  would  have 
packed  the  hall  night  after  night,  al¬ 
most  indifferent  to  the  topic,  so  long  as 
they  could  watch  the  Inexhaustible 
play  of  his  features  and  listen  to  the 
matchless  melody  of  his  voice.  You 
will  gather  from  these  words  that  I  re¬ 
gard  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  ideal  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  institution,  that  is,  had  he 
been  able  to  devote  himself,  as  a  coun¬ 
try  neighbor,  to  your  business.  That 
may  seem  small  praise  for  one  who 
held  so  commanding  a  place  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  and  the  world  at  large. 
But  I  am  only  speaking  of  one  ^Ir. 
Gladstone.  There  were  a  hundred  Mr. 
Gladstones.  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  been  an  ideal  president  for  you 
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if  only  in  the  character  of  the  constant 
lover  and  explorer  of  books.  For  1 
take  It  to  be  a  fact  beyond  contradic¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one  of  the 
most  bookish  statesmen  that  ever 
lived;  or  rather,  to  put  it  differently 
and  more  accurately,  no  one  ever  at¬ 
tained  such  eminence  as  a  statesman 
who  was  essentially  so  bookish  a  man. 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  was  not 
less  bookish,  perhaps,  but  be  never 
stood  on  or  approached  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
pinnacle.  He  was,  too,  more  of  a  book- 
lover  and  book-writer  than  of  a  states¬ 
man.  Sound  and  sagacious  as  was  his 
political  judgment,  admirable  as  are 
his  public  works,  he  will  stand  higher 
in  the  field  of  letters  than  in  that  of 
practical  politics.  Then  there  is  Mac¬ 
aulay,  one  of  your  presidents.  On  his 
herculean  feats  as  a  man  of  books,  I 
dare  not  dwell.  I  would  rather  give 
you  the  pleasure  of  reading  them  in  his 
fascinating  biography  by  his  brilliant 
nephew.  Macaulay  seems  to  have 
reached  his  climax  in  India.  On  his 
voyage  out,  he  had  read,  he  says,  “in¬ 
satiably  the  ‘Iliad’  and  ‘Odyssey,’’  Vir¬ 
gil,  Horace,  Ciesar’s  ‘Commentaries,’ 
Bacon’s  ‘De  Augiueutis,’  Dante,  Pe¬ 
trarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  ‘Don  Quixote,’ 
Gibbon’s  ‘Rome,’  Mill’s  ‘India,’  all  the 
several  volumes  of  Voltaire,  Sismondi’s 
‘History  of  France,’  and  the  seven 
thick  volumes  of  the  ‘Biograpbia 
Britannica.’  ’’  And,  again,  in  another 
account  he  says:  “I  devoured  Greek, 
Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and 
English  folios,  quartos,  octavos,  and 
duodecimos.”  After  his  arrival,  he 
sums  it  all  up  by  saying:  “Books  are 
becoming  everything  to  me.  If  I  had 
at  this  moment  my  choice  of  life,  I 
would  bury  myself  in  one  of  those  im¬ 
mense  libraries  that  we  saw  together 
at  the  Universities,  and  never  pass  a 
waking  hour  without  a  book  before 
me.”  There  speaks  the  true  man  of 
books,  but,  unluckily,  Macaulay  does 
not  help  us  with  a  parallel,  for  in  him 


the  political  side,  gorgeous  as  were  his 
speeches,  is  obscured  by  the  literary; 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  of  the 
readers  of  to-day,  as  they  pore  spell¬ 
bound  over  the  essays  and  the  history, 
know  or  recollect  that  their  author  was 
a  cabinet  minister. 

Bookishness  and  statesmanship  are, 
one  would  think,  scarcely  compatible. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  seem  more  dis¬ 
cordant  and  incompatible  than  the  life 
of  the  library  and  the  life  of  politics. 
The  man  of  books  may  steal  through 
life  like  a  shadow,  happy  with  his  sim¬ 
ple  pleasure,  like  a  caterpillar  on  a 
broad  green  leaf,  untortured  by  the 
travail  of  authorship  or  the  candor  of 
the  critic,  and  leave  it  with  his  name 
unknown  until  his  library  be  sold, 
should  he,  perchance,  have  books  to 
sell.  The  man  of  politics  leads  pos¬ 
sibly  a  more  useful,  certainly  a  more 
arduous,  life  career.  He  lives  in  the 
public  eye,  almost  in  the  public  grasp. 
Out  of  doors,  there  is  the  reporter;  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  home,  there  is  the 
interviewer.  Both,  presumably,  are 
hungry  to  receive  the  Ideas  as  they 
pass  from  his  capacious  brain,  though 
some  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the 
Interviewer  and  the  reporter  are  less 
the  seekers  than  the  sought.  Alert, 
bustling,  visible,  deriving  even  a  certain 
popularity  from  the  fact  of  being 
known  by  sight,  speaking  to  his  engage¬ 
ments  whether  he  has  anything  to  say 
or  whether  he  has  not,  appearing  on 
his  platform,  whether  he  be  brisk  and 
well  or  sick  and  sorry,  like  an  actor, 
only  that  he  has  to  find  his  own  words, 
bringing  together  as  well  as  may  be 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  with 
one  eye  apparently  on  the  political 
weather,  and  the  other,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  on  his  political  conscience.  A 
hurricane  of  a  life,  the  essential  qual¬ 
ity  of  which  is  publicity. 

I  speak,  it  is  to  be  observed,  only  of 
obvious  externals,  and  only  enough  of 
these  to  indicate  the  natural  antipathy 
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between  the  life  of  politics  and  the  life  ship— for  he  was  a  tree  worshipper  as 
of  books,  and  yet  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  well— and,  above  all,  with  the  vital  care 
rode  the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  and  responsibility  of  a  living  faith  per- 
storm  of  politics,  was  bookish  to  an  ex-  vading  him,  he  might  well  rest  and  be 
tieme  degree.  He  had  not,  indeed,  thankful.  All  this  might  have  been 
reached  the  superlative  and  morbid  safe  enough  to  predict  of  an  ordinary, 
form  of  bookishness  when  a  man  is  or  even  remarkable,  man,  but  Mr.  Glad- 
called  a  bookworm.  The  fresh  breezes  stone  was  a  great  deal  more  than  a  re- 
of  a  thousand  active  interests  pre-  markable  man.  He  was  a  number  of 
vented  such  a  development.  But  with  remarkable  men,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
encouragement  and  fostering  circum-  heard  the  clash  of  a  conflict  in  which 
stance,  had  he  been  nurtured  in  literary  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  right- 
traditions  like  his  great  rival,  had  his  eous  fighting  the  unrighteous,  the 
health  been  feeble,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fighting  Gladstone  could  not  restrain 
imagine  him  a  bookworm  immersed  in  himself,  and  left  his  tent  for  the  battle, 
folios,  a  heluo  librorum.  But,  as  things  taking  the  bookish  Gladstone  some- 
were,  he  loved  books  as  much  as  a  man  what  reluctantly  with  him.  It  was, 
may  without  a  suspicion  of  biblio-  then,  his  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and 
mania.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  faith  in  great  causes  that  was  the  salt 
none  of  what  is  called  bibliomania  that  prevented  his  stagnation  into 
about  him.  To  first  editions,  or  broad  mere  bookishness.  But  he  had  another 
margins,  or  vellum  copies,  he  w’as  in-  safeguard  still.  It  was  his  principle  iu 
different.  Had  he  been  a  very  wealthy  reading  to  make  his  exports  balance 
man,  even  this  form  of  the  noble  dis-  his  imports.  He  took  in  a  great  deal, 
ease  might  have  taken  him.  As  it  was,  but  he  put  forth  a  great  deal.  His 
he  loved  collecting,  buying,  handling  close  study  of  a  book  was  pretty  sure 
books.  It  was  a  joy  to  him  to  arrange  to  precede  an  article  on  that  book.  It 
with  his  own  hands  the  books  in  the  was  impossible  for  him,  under  this 
library  he  had  founded  in  memory  of  principle,  to  sink  into  the  mere  passive 
St  Deiniol.  It  was  a  sport  to  him  to  and  receptive  reader.  I  remember,  too, 
hunt  down  books  in  sale  catalogues,  his  applying  it  in  conversation  to  au 
It  was  a  sacred  trust  to  him  to  pre-  ecclesiastical  statesman  for  whom  he 
serve  the  little  treasures  of  his  youth,  had  a  real  admiration.  “I  dare  say,” 
a  classic  or  two  he  had  at  Eton,  the  he  remarked,  in  answer  to  some  dis- 
book  given  to  him  by  Hannah  More,  paraging  criticism  as  to  thinness  of 
No  one  could  have  seen  him  reading  in  matter,  “I  dare  say  that,  as  he  has  to 
the  “Temple  of  Peace,”  as  he  signifi-  speak  so  often,  he  has  to  put  forth 
cantly  called  his  study,  and  have  more  than  he  can  take  in  to  replace  his 
deemed  it  possible  for  him  to  be  happy  outputs.”  I  do  not  doubt,  then,  tliat 
in  any  other  capacity.  Those  who  had  his  principle  of  balancing  exports  and 
witnessed  that  sight  must  have  felt  Imports  would  have  kept  his  mind  ac- 
persuaded  that  when  he  retired  from  tlve,  even  had  it  not  possessed  other 
public  life  in  1875,  nothing  could  ever  animating  and  quickening  principles, 
draw  him  from  his  beloved  retreat.  I  reckon  over  all  this  to  explain,  so  far 
They  might  well  have  anticipated  that  as  I  can  explain,  the  paradox  of  a 
with  old  books,  old  friends,  old  trees,  bookish  statesman,  of  a  bookworm— to 
with  a  hundred  avenues  of  study  to  use  the  old  expression— who  was  at  the 
complete  or  explore,  with  a  vast  expe-  same  time  a  man  of  practical  business 
rlence  of  life  and  affairs  to  discuss,  and  affairs,  one  of  the  rarest  of  all 
with  trees  to  cut  and  plant  and  wor-  combinations. 
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Let  us  test  this  assertion  by  in¬ 
stances;  let  us  take  the  case  of  Prime 
Ministers,  as  an  average  representative 
of  men  of  affairs.  If  you  glance 
roughly  over  the  Prime  Ministers  since 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  you 
will  find  Harley  as  a  bookworm;  but 
even  he  was  rather  a  collector  than  a 
reader,  and  can  hardly  be  called  an 
eminent  statesman.  Bolingbroke,  who 
was  perhaps  Prime  Minister  for  a  few 
hours,  was  a  book  lover  after  his  fall, 
or  said  he  was.  But  in  his  days  of 
ofllce  and  youth  and  frankness,  though 
he  came  a  brilliant  scholar  from  Eton, 
he  cannot  have  much  consorted  with 
books.  Stanhope  had  a  library  which 
still  exists  intact  at  Chevening,  pre¬ 
served  in  a  separate  room— a  priceless 
example  of  the  book  collection  of  a 
Minister  In  the  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Sunderland  founded  a  great 
library,  mainly,  I  think,  of  the  editions 
of  the  classics,  w'hich  went  from  Al- 
thorp  to  Blenheim  with  the  elder 
branch,  afterwards  replaced  by  an 
even  nobler  collector.  Then  we  come 
to  Walpole.  The  sublime  solace  of 
books,  which  soothed  even  the  gnawing 
ambition  of  his  fiercest  enemy,  was  de¬ 
nied  to  him.  No  one  deplored  this 
after  his  resignation  more  than  him¬ 
self.  Once,  on  seeing  a  friend  reading 
in  his  own  library  at  Houghton,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  this  feeling:  “I  wish,”  he  said, 
‘T  took  as  much  delight  in  reading  as 
you  do.  It  would  be  the  means  of  al¬ 
leviating  many  tedious  hours  in  my 
present  retirement,  but,  io  my  misfor¬ 
tune,  I  derive  no  pleasure  from  such 
pursuits.”  And  again,  in  the  same  room 
he  said  to  Henry  Fox,  “If  you  can  read 
it  is  a  great  happiness.  I  totally  neg¬ 
lected  it  when  I  was  in  business.  It 
has  been  the  whole  of  my  life,  and  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  cannot  now  read 
a  page.”  A  warning  to  all  Ministers; 
and  for  his  neglect  of  one  branch  of 
literature  he  gave  one  piquant  and 
famous  reason,  “Do  not  read -history. 


for  that,  I  know,  must  be  false.”  But 
he  found  in  his  country  retirement  one 
resource  which  he  shared  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  had  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  resources,  for  both  statesmen  de¬ 
lighted  in  trees.  “My  fiatterers,” 
wrote  Walpole  in  a  passage  of  such  pa¬ 
thetic  beauty  that  one  can  scarcely 
credit  his  deficiency  of  literary  taste, 
“my  fiatterers  are  all  mutes,  and  the 
oaks  and  beeches  and  chestnuts  seem 
to  contend  which  shall  best  please  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  They  cannot  de¬ 
ceive;  they  will  not  lie.”  And  the  tree 
was  as  living  to  Gladstone  as  to  Wal¬ 
pole,  but  with  him  it  was  only  one  of 
Innumerable  living  Interests.  From 
Walpole  onwards,  we  meet  with  no 
bookish  Prime  Minister  till  we  get  to 
Lord  Grenville.  He  was,  no  doubt,  a 
man  of  strong  literary  tastes,  but  he 
does  not  come  into  competition  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  an  omnivorous 
reader,  much  less  with  the  eminence, 
fulness,  and  energy  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
public  life.  But  a  friend  who  used  to 
visit  him  gives  a  picture  of  his  old  age, 
sitting,  summer  and  winter,  on  the 
same  sofa,  with  his  favorite  books  on 
the  shelves  just  over  his  head,  Roger 
Ascham  among  them,  Milton  always 
within  reach.  He,  at  any  rate,  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year  was  clear  as  to  the 
choice  between  literature  and  politics. 
A  Minister  leaves  him  to  go  to  his 
oflice.  “I  would  rather  he  was  there 
than  I,”  says  Grenville.  “If  I  were  to 
live  my  life  over  again,”  he  continued, 
with  a  sigh,  “I  should  do  very  differ¬ 
ently.”  The  next  possibly  bookish 
Prime  Minister  was  Canning,  but  with 
a  literary  side  all  his  life  he  was  only 
Prime  Minister  for  a  few  months.  Be¬ 
yond  Canning,  I  hardly  dare  to  go. 
Melbourne,  Indeed,  was  a  great  reader, 
and,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  great  reader 
of  theology,  but  he  left  behind  him  a 
library  of  odd  volumes,  which  puts  him 
out  of  the  category  of  book  lovers.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  like  some  of  the  statesmen 
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of  the  last  century,  came  to  the  busi-  novels  that  he  could  get  hold  of.  In 
ness  of  politics  as  a  brilliant  specimen  conversation  he  would  range  over 
of  Oxford  scholarship.  Lord  John  Rus-  almost  the  whole  field  of  literature 
sell  was,  perhaps,  more  a  writer  than  with  zest  and  passion,  and  without  ap- 
a  reader  of  books.  The  only  book  1  parently  once  straying  Into  politics.  A 
think  mentioned  by  Lord  Palmerston  friend  has  recorded  how  in  a  single  day 
in  his  correspondence,  is  “Coningsby.”  he  would  discuss  Homer  and  Virgil, 
Then  we  come  to  the  author  of  “Con-  ^Eschylus  and  Euripides,  Milton  and 
ingsby,”  “born,”  as  he  says,  “in  a  Massinger,  Pope  and  Addison,  Gibbon 
library,”  more  bookish,  perhaps,  than  and  Blackstone,  Sophocles  and  Shake- 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  early  and  less  in  later  speare,  Metastasio,  Congreve  and  Van- 
life,  But  all  this  is  dangerous  ground,  brugh,  Cowper,  Fielding,  and  Burns. 
We  are  passing  from  the  land  of  shad-  He  almost  convinces  himself  that 
ows  into  actual  life.  I  know  not  Burns  is  a  better  poet  than  Cowper, 
whether  to  stop.  But  once,  when  I  but  he  concludes  by  saying,  finely 
w'as  a  child,  I  was  taken  to  see  Hat-  enough,  that  poetry  is  the  great  re¬ 
field.  In  the  library  we  saw  a  tall,  thin  freshment  of  the  human  mind.  No 
figure  carrying  a  huge  volume.  The  one,  surely,  can  deny  that  Fox  was  a 
housekeeper  paused  in  awe,  saying,  man  of  books,  but  be  is  not  a  parallel 
“That  is  Lord  Robert  Cecil.”  It  was  a  for  the  combination,  which  in  Mr. 
bookish  figure,  then  outside  politics,  Gladstone  was  unique,  in  that  he  was 
but  now  Prime  Minister.  I  turn  my  only  a  Minister  for  a  few  months,  once 
face  briskly  from  the  alluring  present  under  circumstances  dubious,  if  not 
to  the  prudent  past.  Shall  we  find  out-  sinister,  and  once  when  he  was  dying, 
side  the  list  of  Prime  Ministers,  many.  He  was  not  then,  as  bis  successor  was, 
in  the  secure  latitudes  of  the  past,  who  carrying  on  simultaneously,  on  paral- 
compete  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  being  lei  lines,  a  great  career  as  a  statesman 
bookish  men  in  high  Ministerial  ofllce?  in  ofilce  and  a  delightful  life  in  a  li- 
Clarendon  is  beyond  my  horizon,  but  brary.  Moreover,  all  this,  except  in  the 
there  is,  of  course,  Addison,  who  was  a  case  of  the  “History  of  James  II.” 
Secretary  of  State,  but  so  indifferent  a  which  slumbers  on  our  shelves  in  ma- 
one  as  to  fail  entirely  in  one  point  of  jestlc  quarto,  was  without  any  result, 
comparison.  Then  there  is  Boling-  Nor  was  there  in  him,  as  I  read  him, 
broke,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  a  passionate  concentration  and  practi- 
and  who  would  require  a  volume  to  cal  application  of  that  reading  that  we 
himself.  saw  in  Mr.  Gladstone,.  “His  favorite 

There  is  Burke,  a  mighty  force  in  Sultana  Queen,”  as  with  his  royal  an- 
politlcs  and  in  letters,  but  never  in  cestor,  “was  sauntering,”  and  saunter- 
such  office  as  to  demonstrate  himself  ing  was  abhorrent  and  impossible  to 
a  great  Minister,  any  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  Charles  Fox,  at  any 
Charles  James  Fox,  ,who  held  office  for  rate,  after  ruining  himself  at  cards, 
too  short  a  time;  but  Charles  Fox  had  could  sit  down  and  derive  an  Instant 
a  real  passion  for  literature,  could  talk  solace  from  Theocritus,  and.  Indeed,  as 
of  it  the  whole  day  and  over  the  whole  a  rule,  the  public  men  of  the  last  cen- 
range  of  it.  He,  I  think,  as  a  real  lover  tury  seem  to  have  been  fairly  well 
of  books,  approaches  most  nearly  to  equipped  in  what  Captain  Dugald 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  both  had  a  common  Dalgety  called  “the  humanities.”  They 
devotion  to  Homer.  Homer  was  the  would  have  blushed  not  to  understand 
author  that  Charles  Fox  most  loved  to  a  Latin  quotation;  they  could  bandy 
read,  but  he  would  also  read  all  the  and  bet  over  them  as  Pulteney  did 
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with  Walpole;  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  men  of  books. 

There  are,  perhaps,  two  signal  excep¬ 
tions,  statesmen  of  eminence  and 
power  in  the  first  rank,  who  were  aiso 
men  of  books,  and  1  do  not  feel  per¬ 
fectly  sure  even  of  one  of  these  two— I 
mean  Carteret  and  Chesterfield.  The 
great  exemplar  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  combination  of  literature 
and  politics  was  undoubtedly  Chester¬ 
field.  Perhaps,  Indeed,  the  only  start¬ 
ling  deficiency  in  bis  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment  was  his  unaccountable  ignorance 
of  the  mother  tongue  of  that  Hano¬ 
verian  dynasty  which  he  was  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  serve.  There,  his  rival,  Car¬ 
teret,  had  the  advantage  of  him— and 
it  was  not  slight— but  Carteret  never 
pretended  to,  or,  indeed,  would  have 
cared  for,  the  sovereignty  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  world  that  was  occupied  by  Ches¬ 
terfield,  and,  moreover,  their  habits 
were  very  different  One  loved  cards 
and  the  other  wine,  but  it  was  the  de¬ 
light  of  Chesterfield  to  combine  bis 
gambling  with  polite  society,  until 
deafness  excluded  him  altogether  from 
conversation.  Carteret,  on  the  other 
hand,  kept  a  large,  plain,  hospitable 
table,  where  burgundy  fiowed  freely, 
but  he  was  the  best  Greek  scholar  of 
his  age.  He  had  left  Christ  Church 
with  a  rich  store  of  classical  learning. 
To  this  he  added  a  consummate  knowl¬ 
edge,  not  merely  of  modem  politics, 
but  of  modern  languages.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  at  bis  ease  in  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Swedish,  and 
Portuguese,  but  he  seems  always  to 
have  been  faithful  to  his  first  love  of 
the  classics.  On  his  death-bed.  Indeed, 
he  repeated  with  sonorous  emphasis 
six  lines  from  the  “Iliad,”  for  he, 
scarcely  less  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  wor¬ 
shipped  and  cherished  Homer.  “Ah, 
friend,”  he  said,  in  the  words  of  Sar- 
pedon— I  quote  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang’s  translation— “Ah,  friend,  if 
once  escaped  from  this  battle  we  were 
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forever  to  be  ageless  and  immortal, 
neither  would  I  fight  myself  in  the 
foremost  ranks  nor  would  I  send  thee 
into  the  war  that  giveth  men  reason, 
but  now— for  assuredly  ten  thousand 
gates  of  death  do  every  way  beset  us. 
and  these  no  mortal  may  escape  nor 
avoid— now  let  us  go  forward.”  There 
is  something  sublime  in  the  dying 
statesman  signing  bis  last  papers 
with  these  words  on  his  lips.  It  is  in 
the  old  grand  style,  and  we  may  infer 
perhaps  that  the  thoughts  of  bis  old 
age  were  those  of  Grenville,  and  that 
be  repented  him  of  the  choice  that  be 
had  made;  but  words  spoken  in  sick¬ 
ness  can  scarcely  represent  the  judg¬ 
ment  or  passion  of  the  man  entering 
life.  Carteret  was  too  ardent  a  spirit 
to  refrain  from  active  or  even  fiery  am¬ 
bition,  and  it  would  be  tempting  to 
draw  his  character,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  his  century,  but  that  would 
be  outside  my  compass.  I  am  only  as¬ 
serting  his  character  as  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  a  man  of  affairs.  Of  absolute 
bookishness  he  was  strongly  sus¬ 
pected,  and  classics  were  to  be  found, 
it  was  said,  in  bis  dressing-room.  But 
I  am  content  to  make  the  claim  that  be 
was  eminently  and  concurrently  a 
scholar  and  a  statesman.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  difficult  to  understand  on  what 
claim  or  merit  was  based  Chesterfield’s 
literary  throne.  That  he  occupied  It  Is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Johnson,  who  was  no  courtier,  had 
thought  of  dedicating  his  dictionary  to 
him.  A  few  essays,  more  or  less  anony¬ 
mous,  were  all  the  productions  known 
to  his  contemporaries— essays  which 
appeal  but  little  to  us.  His  letters  to 
bis  son  and  his  godson,  on  which  rest 
his  fame— and  which,  indeed,  to  some 
of  us  seem  dreary  enough— were  post¬ 
humous.  In  these  letters,  however,  we 
find  symptoms  of  his  bookishness. 
From  them  we  may  suppose  him 
versed  in  the  literature  of  his  own 
country,  of  France,  and  perhaps  of 
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Italy.  In  England  his  idol  Is  Boling- 
broke.  In  France  he  sees  such  perfec¬ 
tion  that  one  would  infer  that  he  wor¬ 
ships  there  a  literary  polytheism;  but 
his  verdict  on  Italian  literature  sepa¬ 
rates  him  forever  from  my  predeces¬ 
sor  in  your  presidency.  The  only  Ital¬ 
ian  poets  that  he  thinks  worth  reading 
are  Tasso  and  Ariosto;  he  deliberately 
excludes  Dante — a  veto  which  seems 
an  abiding  slur  on  his  perception,  and 
which,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  judgment, 
would  have  constituted  him  a  sort  of 
literary  outlaw.  Moreover,  in  spite  of 
Chesterfield’s  undoubted  love  of  read¬ 
ing,  be  places  on  record  an  injunction 
which  strikes  him  altogether  out  of  the 
category  of  thorough  bookishness. 
“Lay  aside,’’  he  solemnly  says,  “the 
best  book  whenever  you  can  go  into 
the  best  company,  and  depend  upon  it, 
you  change  for  the  better.”  Perhaps, 
when  we  remember  that  the  best  soci¬ 
ety,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  rarely  at¬ 
tainable,  he  is  right,  but  then  we  might 
not  all  agree  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  best  society.  I  am  not  going  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  point  to-night,  but  I  strongly 
recommend  it  to  the  debating  societies 
of  our  University,  which,  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted  existence,  must  be  gaping  like 
stranded  oysters  for  fresh  subjects  of 
polemic.  It  is  in  any  case  a  hard  say¬ 
ing,  and  must  be  held  to  exclude  Ches¬ 
terfield  from  the  straitest  sect  of  the 
worshipful  company  of  bookmen.  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  certainly  not  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  it  in  this  bare  and  absolute 
form.  But  in  any  case,  were  Chester¬ 
field  ten  times  as  bookish  as  he  was,  he 
would  not  have  equalled  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  any  more  in  that  quality  than 
in  the  length  and  splendor  of  his 
public  career.  There  is  no  parallel 
between  them.  I  only  take  Chester¬ 
field  because  I  can  think  of  nobody 
else. 

T  believe,  then,  as  I  said  before,  no¬ 
where  in  history,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
there  an  instance  of  so  Intensely  book¬ 


ish  a  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone  who  was 
at  the  same  time  so  consummate  a  man 
of  affairs.  I  limit  myself  to  the  last 
tw'o  centuries,  as  alone  offering  condi¬ 
tions  analogous  to  those  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  lived.  Of  course,  I  guard 
myself  by  saying  that  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  the  mere  collectors  of 
libraries,  in  which  several— perhaps 
many— statesmen  have  surpassed  him. 
I  mean  by  bookishness  the  general  love 
of  books,  reading,  buying,  handling, 
hunting  them.  The  combination  in  his 
case  is,  I  believe,  unique,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  remain  so.  Day  by  day  the  cares 
of  public  life  become  more  and  more 
exacting,  absorbing,  imperious.  Each 
fresh  development  of  them  makes 
them  more  and  more  unsuitable  for  the 
student  and  the  recluse.  Literature  is 
constantly  becoming  less  and  less  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  politician.  During  the 
first  half  of  this  century  a  classical 
quotation  was  considered  the  indis¬ 
pensable  ornament  of  a  Parliamentary 
speech.  Greek  quotations  passed  long 
ago  into  space— found  their  way  back, 
perhaps,  to  ancient  Hellas— and  even 
Latin  quotations  may  be  said  to  have 
been  buried  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
Blue-book  has  superseded  Homer,  and 
Virgil  is  swamped  in  “The  Statesman’s 
Year-book.” 

We  shall  understand  all  this  better, 
perhaps,  by  abandoning  the  task  of 
seeking  analogies  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
love  of  books,  and  by  taking  the  great¬ 
est  imaginable  contrast  to  him.  There 
has  of  late  been  given  to  the  world  the 
remarkable  biography  of  a  remarkable 
man— the  late  Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 
For  ten  years  Mr.  Parnell  filled  the 
largest  space  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  public 
life— perhaps  in  English  public  life. 
His  position  in  his  own  country  it  is 
unnecessary  to  define,  or  to  describe 
what  was  the  secret  of  his  prodigious 
success.  It  has  never  been  explained, 
perhaps  it  never  will  be,  perhaps  it 
never  can  be.  One  point,  however,  is 
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clear— that  It  was  due  to  a  character 
and  temperament  the  exact  antipodes 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s— the  one,  ardent,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  fascinating,  exuberant  in 
his  sympathies  and  studies,  clutching 
with  both  hands  at  every  fruit  and 
blossom  of  the  tree  of  knowledge;  the 
other  icy,  silent,  superstitious,  concen¬ 
trated,  a  political  enigma  of  the  pro- 
foundest  interest.  But  to-night  we  are 
concerned  with  only  one  aspect  of 
each.  Mr.  Parnell  professed  a  general 
ignorance,  even  of  a  subject  that  con¬ 
cerned  him  so  nearly  as  Irish  history. 
And  this  strange  want  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  to  be  found  in  books  appears  all 
through  his  life.  “I  am  very  igno¬ 
rant,”  he  once  said  to  his  biographer, 
who  smiled  incredulously.  “Yes,”  he 
continued,  “I  mean  what  I  say.  I  am 
very  ignorant  of  these  things.  I  have 
read  very  little,  but  I  am  smart,  and 
can  pick  up  Information  quickly.”  On 
another  occasion' he  had  engaged  to  lec¬ 
ture  on  Irish  history  at  Cork.  Parnell 
said  to  a  friend,  “I  really  do  not  know 
anything  about  Irish  history.  Have 
you  any  books  I  can  read?”  The  day 
of  the  lecture  came.  It  was  to  be  de¬ 
livered  at  eight  o’clock.  At  a  quarter 
to  eight,  when  dinner  was  over,  Par¬ 
nell  said,  “Now  I  must  read  up  the  his¬ 
tory,”  and  he  asked  for  some  writing- 
paper  and  the  historical  books.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  hall  at  quarter  past  nine, 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  got 
through  his  lecture  successfully.  That 
anecdote  seems  to  me  profoundly  in¬ 
teresting  for  many  reasons.  The 
nerve,  the  coolness,  the  declared  igno¬ 
rance  of  Irish  history,  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  an  audience  that  had  been 
waiting  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  are 
all  equally  remarkable.  This  carries 
me  far  beyond  my  contention  that 
bookishness  and  statesmanship  are 
rarely  compatible,  for  it  appears  to 
point  to  a  complete  immunity  from 
books  as  the  secret  of  political  suc¬ 
cess;  and  yet,  is  it  so?  Is  not  Parnell 


a  phenomenon  and  an  exception  to  all 
rules?  Is  not  the  true  life  of  the  politi¬ 
cian  the  balance  of  action  and  study- 
study  not  merely  as  a  preparation  for 
action,  but  of  literature  as  a  recreation. 
Among  the  great  men  of  action  we  re¬ 
call  Frederick’s  love  of  letters  and 
Napoleon’s  traveling  library,  and 
among  statesmen  we  think  of  Pitt’s 
sofa  with  its  shelf  of  thumbed  classics, 
and  of  Fox,  a  far  more  ardent  lover  of 
books,  exchanging  them  and  bis  gar¬ 
den  for  the  House  of  Commons,  almost 
with  tears,  and  of  Gladstone’s  “Temple 
of  Peace,”  and  surely,  even  if  it  be  not 
the  best  test,  it  is  the  happiest  way. 
There  is  little  vestige  of  happiness  in 
the  life  of  Parnell;  there  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  too  much  happiness  in  the  life  of 
any  statesman;  but  no  one  who  knew 
him  could  think  Mr.  Gladstone  other 
than  happy,  and  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  his  happiness  was  his  book¬ 
ishness.  We  may,  indeed,  say  more 
than  that,  we  may  say  that,  whereas 
in  his  case  the  mind  absorbs  and  uses 
the  books  and  the  books  do  not  cloud 
and  embarrass  the  mind,  the  purpose 
of  the  statesman  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  orator  gather  color  and  force  from 
books,  as  a  river  takes  the  hues  and 
gathers  up  the  springs  of  the  regions 
it  traverses.  But  even  here  I  must 
guard  myself  once  more.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  a  prodigy,  and  no  rule  de¬ 
duced  from  his  life  can  be  absolute  for 
others,  and  so  I  leave  you  to  form  your 
judgment  for  yourselves,  by  the  light 
of  your  own  reason,  by  the  guidance 
of  your  instinct,  for,  in  truth,  all  ends 
in  that:  all  the  lectures  and  addresses, 
inaugural  or  otherwise,  of  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Institution,  or  any  other  insti¬ 
tution,  athenaeum,  or  college,  can  only 
help  you  to  form  your  own  judgment 
and  to  rely  on  yourselves.  Read  books 
like  Gladstone,  or  disdain  books  like 
Parnell — as  to  that  you  must  judge  for 
yourselves.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
success  in  public  life.  What  suits  one 
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will  not  suit  another;  but  of  this,  at 
least,  I  am  sure— that,  putting  politics 
and  success  equally  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  if  a  man  wants  to  develop  his  fac¬ 
ulties  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  to 
combine  the  greatest  amount  of  work 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness. 

The  London  Times. 


he  cannot  do  better  than  imitate,  so' 
far  as  he  is  able,  the  methods  of  study, 
the  economy  of  time,  and  the  regularity 
of  life  practised  by  my  illustrious  pred¬ 
ecessor  in  the  presidency  of  the 
Philosophical  Institution. 


SOME  ONE  HAD  BLUNDERED. 


In  India,  as  in  Greece  of  old,  there 
is  a  Mount  Olympus;  here  the  gods 
live,  and  from  here  they  look  down 
upon  the  sons  of  men  below,  pitying 
them  somewhat,  for  they  are  less  fortu¬ 
nate  than  they,  and  very  hot  in  the 
summer  weather;  here,  from  their  high 
seats  above  the  clouds,  they  order  the 
affairs  of  men. 

Theirs  is  an  instrument  greater  than 
any  known  to  those  other  gods  of 
Greece,  one  more  potent  than  the 
thunder  of  Zeus,  swifter  than  the 
winged  feet  of  Hermes,  and  more  bind¬ 
ing  than  the  chains  forged  by  Hephaes¬ 
tus;  by  its  means  they  turn  the  minds 
and  works  of  men.  however  far 
away  they  may  be,  down  in  the  brown 
dust  glare,  or  the  steamy  vapors  that 
lie  below. 

It  is  not  an  elaborate  instrument;  it 
consists  of  threads  of  wire,  with  long 
poles  set  into  the  ground  at  short  inter¬ 
vals,  and  clerks  attached  at  long  inter¬ 
vals.  By  its  means  armies  can  be  gath¬ 
ered  together  a  thousand  miles  away, 
war  can  be  declared  or  peace  pro¬ 
longed,  and  men  made  to  stand,  to  ad¬ 
vance,  or  to  fly.  And  the  men  below 
hate  the  instrument,  for  they  never 
know  what  it  will  do  next,  sometimes 
they  cannot  be  sure  whether  its  next 
achievement  will  be  quite  right,  or  alto¬ 
gether  wrong.  And  yet  they  know  its 
power  and  have  to  obey  its  promptings. 

Now,  when  the  gods  are  not  playing 
with  the  Instrument  they  gladden 
their  hearts  by  means  of  pleasant  pas¬ 
times,  just  as  the  men  below  do. 


though  with  lighter  hearts,  for  the  air 
is  fresh  and  clear  up  there;  they  play 
games  with  balls  and  sticks  and  feath¬ 
ers,  dance  to  bright  music,  and  sit  out 
between  the  dances  with  their  god¬ 
desses.  And  this  last  is  what  two  of 
them  were  doing  one  night.  It  was  at 
a  great  ball,  at  which  all  were  assem¬ 
bled,  and  at  which  ambrosia  was 
wafted  in  the  air,  and  nectar  flowed 
freely;  in  a  great  hall,  decked  in  becom¬ 
ing  fashion  with  flowers  and  draperies, 
and  with  pleasant  nooks  where  gods 
and  goddesses  might  sit  awhile. 

One  god  was  an  old  staff  officer,  a 
widower,  called  Colonel  Chambers,  and 
by  him,  held  captive  for  the  next  two 
dances,  sat  a  graceful,  healthful  fresh¬ 
looking  girl,  just  out  from  home. 

The  other  was  a  Captain  Gerald,  a 
young  staff  officer,  beside  whom  lan¬ 
guidly  reclined  a  lady  of  certain  age; 
the  latter  had  a  captivating  glance, 
with  long  eyelashes  that  drooped,  and 
a  complexion  which  seemed  to  have 
defled  the  ravages  of  time  and  climate. 
There  may  have  been  things  about  her 
which  were  not  quite  natural.  I  know 
not;  but  at  any  rate,  the  result  pro¬ 
duced  was  well  nigh  perfect  of  its  kind 
—a  perfection  of  art  and  maturity  com¬ 
bined  that  appealed  to  the  young  man 
strongly,  and  made  him  happy,  just  as 
the  pretty  face  and  fresh  ideas  of  the 
young  girl  gladdened  the  old  colonel. 

The  band  began  to  play  for  the  next 
dance,  and  the  girl’s  feet  to  patter  in¬ 
voluntarily  to  the  music,  all  Impatient 
to  be  gliding  again  to  its  beat.  There 
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"was  no  choice  for  the  weary  old  man, 
glad  as  he  would  have  been  to  sit  at 
ease.  He  had,  as  it  were,  to  let  her 
loose  again,  and  let  her  dance,  which 
meant  his  dancing,  too;  but  the  other 
-couple  stayed  on,  gazing  into  each 
other’s  eyes  and  talking  in  soft  under¬ 
tones.  After  having  labored  three 
times  round  the  room  in  a  roliicking 
polka  with  his  energetic  young  partner. 
Colonel  Chambers  was  glad  to  lean 
against  the  wall  and  take  breath.  .Tust 
as  they  reached  this  somewhat  uncom¬ 
fortable  haven,  a  telegram  was  brought 
to  him.  The  colonel  put  it  in  his  pocket 
with  the  careless  air  of  one  whom  the 
fall  of  empires  falls  to  shock.  The 
girl  looked  at  him,  and  laughed  to  her¬ 
self,  thinking  that  if  he  could  put  on 
such  airs  he  was  surely  fit  to  dance 
again.  She  forced  him  out  into  the 
room,  this  time  fairly  putting  him 
through  his  paces,  never  letting  him 
have  a  “breather”  till  the  band  stopped 
playing.  They  sat  down  again  in  the 
old  place,  then,  when  she  thought  that 
he  ought  to  have  recovered,  she  re¬ 
minded  him  of  his  telegram  by  saying: 

“What  was  that  which  was  brought 
to  you  Just  now.  Colonel  Chambers? 
Don’t  you  think  you  had  better  read 
it?” 

“Dear  me,  yes,  dear  me!  Of  course,” 
he  replied.  “Will  you  excuse  me  open¬ 
ing  it  in  your  presence,  my  dear  young 
lady?  It  may  bo  Important,  perhaps 
most  Important.” 

She  hated  an  old  man  who  called  her 
his  “dear  young  lady,”  and  would  have 
liked  to  box  his  ears,  but  without  fur¬ 
ther  comment  she  bowed  her  head,  and 
let  him  read  his  telegram.  It  pleased 
her  to  see  the  consternation  in  his  face. 
There  was  no  superior  official  non¬ 
chalance  in  his  manner  now.  He 
frowned,  he  coughed,  he  very  rudely 
scratched  his  head;  at  last,  drawing  a 
long  breath  and  filling  out  his  chest, 
lie  regained  his  normal  pomposity  and 
■addressed  his  partner. 


“This,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  im¬ 
portant,  most  important.  I  must  see 
the  chief  at  once,” 

“All  right,  Colonel  Chambers,”  the 
girl  answered,  with  half  a  pout,  half 
a  sigh  of  relief,  “I’ll  look  after  myself. 
The  chief  has  just  gone  to  his  second 
supper.  He  is  with  Mrs.  Talbot;  I  saw 
them  going  in  as  the  last  dance  ended. 
Will  you  be  back  in  time  for  the  next 
one?” 

“I’ll  do  my  best,  you  may  be  sure; 
I’ll  do  my  best.”  and  he  beamed  upon 
her  and  toddled  off. 

Now  fortune  favors  the  brave;  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  ease  that  the 
Colonel  discovered  the  great  man 
whom  he  was  seeking,  sitting  beside 
the  lady  above  mentioned,  with  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  “Simpkln”  in  front  of  him  and 
the  dainties  of  the  season  on  his  plate. 
And  besides,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lady  was  a  mighty  civilian,  one  in  fact 
without  whom  such  urgent  matters  as 
now  lay  in  his  hand  could  not  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  discussed,  but  who  was  pow¬ 
erful  enough  to  give  the  weight  of  civil 
sanction  to  anything  that  might  be 
proposed. 

It  was  necessary  to  disturb  this 
merry  little  supper  party.  The  good 
lady  who  was  the  present  stumbling- 
block,  was,  however,  provided  for 
without  difficulty,  and  left  in  charge  of 
the  nearest  vagrant  man,  a  harmless 
young  subaltern,  who,  having  been 
just  done  out  of  a  dance,  and  being  also 
greedy,  had  come  into  the  supper-room 
to  console  himself.  Then  the  trio  re¬ 
tired  into  a  corner  and  discussed  a 
grave  situation. 

After  a  few  minutes’  conversation  a 
certain  course  was  decided  upon,  and 
Colonel  Chambers  had  to  see  that  the 
decision  was  telegraphed  without  de¬ 
lay.  It  was  Indeed  an  atrocious  nui¬ 
sance  and  a  gross  indignity  that  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  his  service  and  standing  should 
be  transformed  after  midnight  into  a 
mere  clerk,  and  even  into  a  telegraph- 
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orderly;  for  the  likelihood  of  finding 
any  responsible  person  to  deliver  the 
message  at  this  time  of  night  seemed 
very  small.  As  he  passed  reluctantly 
through  the  ball-room,  at  one  end  he 
caught  sight  of  “his  dear  young  lady,” 
looking  round  about  her  with  an  anx¬ 
ious  look.  She  was  divinely  pretty, 
and  his  eye  kindled  and  his  vanity 
swelled  up  within  him;  he  made  sure 
that  she  was  gazing  around  for  him 
and  anxiously  awaiting  him.  It  was 
too  tantalizing!  < 

“Can’t  I  get  some  one  to  send  off  this 
confounded  telegram,  and  have  my  last 
dance  with  her?”  he  muttered,  and 
moved  on,  seeking  a  way  to  obtain  his 
end. 

Meanwhile,  the  thoughts  of  the  girl 
were  these:— 

“If  he  does  not  come  in  half  a  minute 
then  I  am  saved.  Here  comes  Tommy 
Johnson  swooping  down  upon  me  al¬ 
ready.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  and 
that  is  that  I  will  never,  never  give 
three  whole  dances  to  a  wheezy  old 
fogy  like  that  again— mamma  or  no 
mamma.” 

But  in  blissful  ignorance  of  these 
mental  comments.  Colonel  Chambers 
laid  his  plans  to  suit  his  own  wishes. 
He  caught  sight  of  Captain  Gerald 
emerging  from  the  distance  with  the 
same  fair  lady  on  his  arm. 

“Ah-ha!”  he  exclaimed  to  himself. 
“That’s  the  very  man;  it’s  his  business 
to  send  these  wires  off,  not  mine;”  and 
stepping  towards  him,  touched  him  au¬ 
thoritatively  on  the  shoulder;  then 
rudely  ignoring  his  partner,  and  with 
his  back  turned  squarely  upon  her.  the 
Colonel  began  the  whole  story  of  the 
telegram,  and  explained  hurriedly  what 
the  orders  about  the  reply  were. 

“All  right,  sir,”  answered  Gerald  re¬ 
signedly,  but  promptly,  “I’ll  send  it  off 
at  once.  But  had  I  not  better  write 
the  words  of  the  telegram  down  first?” 

“Write  them  down?”  the  colonel  re¬ 
torted  impatiently.  “What?  Do  you 


really  call  yourself  a  staff  oflicer  and 
can’t  draft  a  telegram  yourself?  Well, 

here’s  a  pencil - ”  and  he  produced 

his  dance  pencil. 

“Confound  it!  the  point  is  broken. 
Where’s  yours?”  Gerald  produced  his, 
and  by  an  odd  chance  the  point  of  his 
was  broken,  too.  Meanwhile,  the  lady 
fingered  her  pencil  slyly;  it  had  a  beau¬ 
tiful  point;  but  nothing  would  induce 
her  to  volunteer  the  loan  of  it,  for  the 
sake  of  however  urgent  a  state  mattt^r, 
to  an  old  boor  like  that. 

So  the  two  had  to  abandon  the  writ¬ 
ing  down  of  the  words,  and  Colonel 
Chambers,  now  waxing  very  impatient, 
said  that  it  did  not  matter;  and  what 
was  the  use  of  fussing  about  a  pencil, 
when  there  were  lots  in  the  telegraph 
office.  The  sooner  the  telegram  was 
sent  off  the  better;  and  with  that,  he 
bolted  in  search  of  “his  dear  young 
lady.”  Meanwhile,  Gerald’s  partner 
had  turned  and  rent  him.  What  had 
he  meant  by  letting  that  old  man  come 
up,  draw  him  aside,  and  leave  her 
standing  in  the  cold  looking  like  a  fool, 
without  his  ever  so  much  as  apologiz¬ 
ing  to  her?  And  was  he  actually  going 
to  send  off  that  absurd  telegram? 
W’hat  did  it  matter?  Why  could  it  not 
wait?  She  would  never  call  a  man  a 
friend  again.  They  were  all  like  that. 
When  they  had  nothing  to  do,  they 
would  deign  to  bestow  their  attention 
on  a  woman,  but  directly  the  slightest 
thing  intervened,  even  a  little  stupid 
bit  of  work,  then  the  poor  woman  went 
to  the  wall,  and  so  on.  .  .  She  was 
bored  to  death,  and  was  going  home 
at  once.  No,  she  would  not  say  good- 
by  to  any  one.  .  .  He  had  said  that  he 
would  escort  her  home,  and  was  he 
going  to  play  her  false  over  that,  too? 
Oh,  very  well;  if  he  had  to  go,  the 
sooner  he  went,  the  better.  .  .  So  good¬ 
night 

So  Gerald  departed  meekly,  and 
wended  his  sorrowful  way  to  the  tele¬ 
graph  office. 
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Now  is  it  difficult  to  imagine — 

Firstly,  how  it  came  about  that 
Colonel  Chambers,  in  his  hurry  and 
keenness  for  the  last  dance  with  his 
dear  young  lady,  made  one  or  two 
points  ambiguous. 

Or  secondly,  how  it  came  about  that 
Captain  Gerald,  with  his  hair  well 
curled  for  him,  and  his  tail  well 
twisted,  by  a  lady  whose  charms  had 
always  appealed  strongly  to  him,  but 
whose  tongue  was  undoubtedly  long 
and  sharp,  turned  the  ambiguities  into 
glaring  mistakes,  and  the  slight  devia¬ 
tions  into  a  gigantic  bungle.  Or  again, 
was  it  highly  extraordinary  that  the 
telegram  which  at  four  o’clock  that 
morning,  after  a  short  and  disturbed 
sleep,  woke  up  the  general  who  com¬ 
manded  at  the  frontier  station  of  Lar- 
ansabad,  made  him  exclaim  aloud:— 

“God  help  them  all!  They  are  stark 
staring  mad!” 

II. 

The  Salaman  Khels  are  a  somewhat 
uncouth  specimen  of  civilization;  they 
dwell  in  and  about  a  certain  rather  bar¬ 
ren  valley  barely  thirty  miles  in  length. 
Though  absolutely  unattractive,  and 
generally  unproductive,  yet  this  valley 
runs  up  from  the  border  of  India  close 
to  the  border  of  another  great  country, 
and  so,  for  this  reason,  like  many  such 
valleys  and  tracts  of  country,  it  has 
come  under  the  “sphere  of  British  in¬ 
fluence.”  The  expression  is  a  vague 
one;  it  may  mean  so  little,  and  it  may 
mean  such  a  very  great  deal. 

In  this  instance,  up  to  the  present 
date,  it  had  certainly  meant  a  good 
deal,  and  this  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
excellent  work  of  one  young  man.  to 
whom  the  Government,  nothing  loath 
to  save  expense,  had  a  few  years  pre¬ 
viously  lent  a  ready  ear,  when,  as  pu 
litical  officer  to  the  expedition  that  had 
originally  opened  up  the  valley,  he  had 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  after  a  year 


or  two  there  would  be  no  need  of  regu¬ 
lar  troops  to  occupy  it,  provided  a  corps 
of  levies  was  raised  from  among  the 
inhabitants  themselves.  And  being  a 
young  man  held  in  high  esteem,  blessed 
also  with  powerful  interest  at  head¬ 
quarters,  he  was  promptly  given  the 
permanent  appointment  of  political 
officer  to  the  Salaman  Khel  valley, 
with  grants  of  money  wherewith  to 
raise  his  levies. 

He  had  now  been  bolding  this  ap¬ 
pointment  for  five  years,  of  which  the 
end  of  the  second  year  had  seen  all  the 
regular  troops  leave  the  valley,  and  the 
Government  confident  that  there  was 
no  more  need  for  them. 

His  levies  had  become  a  more  or  less 
organized  body,  and  they  occupied  for¬ 
tified  posts  at  important  points  through¬ 
out  the  domain.  And  to  one  or  two  of 
these  posts  the  coolies  of  the  Military 
Works  Department  had  come  and 
built  within  them  pleasant  little  bunga¬ 
lows  for  Captain  Inglis,  the  political 
officer,  and  the  levies  themselves  had 
made  for  their  Sahib  little  gardens 
around  these  bungalows,  where  fiowers 
and  vegetables  grew.  Each  little 
house  had  a  store  of  provisions  ready 
for  the  coming  of  the  Sahib;  and  down 
below,  just  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
valley,  was  the  important  cantonment 
of  Laransabad,  where  Inglis  had,  as  it 
were,  his  towm  house,  from  which  he 
made  frequent  expeditions  up  the  val¬ 
ley  to  his  two  or  three  little  country 
seats,  where  he  heard  complaints,  in¬ 
spected  his  levies,  received  visits  from 
the  tribesmen,  and  distributed  the 
largesses  of  Government  with  a  bounti¬ 
ful  hand;  and  then  he  would  make  tours 
of  the  outlying  villages,  most  of  which 
lay  among  the  hills  above  the  valley, 
whither  he  would  go,  escorted  only  by 
a  few  of  his  untidy  ruffians,  the  levies 
Here,  too,  he  would  deal  death  among 
the  “chikor,”  or  fish  for  “Mhasir”  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Salaman  river, 
until  he  became  known  in  all  the 
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country  side  as  a  familiar  figure,  as  a 
great  and  bountiful  Sahib,  and  a 
mighty  Nimrod.  The  “Maliks”  of  the 
villages  would  come  forth  at  his  ap¬ 
proach,  bringing  dainty  gifts  of  fruit, 
or  highly  sweetened  tea;  the  children 
learned  not  to  fear  him,  but  sidling  up, 
would  take  hold  of  his  stout  fingers  in 
their  tiny  hands  or  pull  inquisitively  at 
the  buttons  of  his  gaiters,  or  set  the 
rowels  of  his  spurs  spinning  round  and 
round,  to  their  huge  delight;  and  if, 
on  occasion,  he  gave  “bakshish”  to 
one  of  them,  that  child  remembered 
it,  and  would  boast  of  it  in  after 
■days  among  his  friends  or  to  the 
“Sahib-log.” 

But  Inglis’  work  with  the  levies 
was  that  in  which  he  took  most  pride. 
They  were  not  a  smart  lot  as  soldiers; 
they  had  a  few  brass  buttons  on  their 
uniform,  but  they  would  never  keep 
them  bright;  they  marched  in  loose 
shoes  and  always  out  of  step;  a  stereo¬ 
typed  thirty-inch  pace  and  heavy 
boots  would  have  been  a  torture  to 
them;  they  handled  their  arms  in 
clumsy  fashion,  and  to  see  a  squad  do 
the  manual  exercise  was  like  watch¬ 
ing  a  team  of  bell-ringers.  Yet  in  their 
own  quaint  fashion  they  loved  the 
drill  of  the  Sirkar,  and  all  the  custom¬ 
ary  forms  of  military  regime,  for  they 
had  acquired  an  honest  and  deep- 
rooted  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
“Slpatrls.” 

Inglis’  friends  at  Laransabad  used 
to  chaff  him  at  the  serious  way  in 
which  he  regarded  their  military 
achievements;  in  fact,  he  had  a  long¬ 
standing  friendly  bet,  of  rather  vague 
■conditions,  with  one  .Tones,  of  the  gun¬ 
ners,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
would  acquit  themselves  In  the  event 
of  their  being  ever  really  put  to  the 
test 

But  Inglis  had  seen  from  the  first 
that  the  only  way  to  make  any  progress 
with  his  levies  was  to  instil  into  them 
this  spirit  of  pride  in  their  status,  and 


not  to  strive  after  miracles.  He  knew 
as  well  as  any  sergeant-major  of  Foot 
Guards  that  they  had  not  in  them  the 
makings  of  a  smart  corps;  so  he  turned, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  blind  eye  to  their 
defects  in  appearance,  but  took  every 
care  that  they  became  good  shots, 
which  they  did  become,  or  were  so 
naturally;  and  he  took  good  care  that 
they  were  happy  and  contented,  and 
kept  on  hammering  at  the  central  idea 
that  they  were  servants  of  the  Sirkar, 
and  should  be  proud  accordingly.  And 
they  did  indeed  become  proud  with  the 
right  pride.  This  helped  to  attain  a 
state  of  discipline  which  otherwise 
could  never  have  been  dreamed  of 
among  such  rough  material;  and  side 
by  side  with  these  feelings  there  grew 
up  in  them  a  strong  personal  affection 
and  honest  respect  for  their  command¬ 
ant,  so  that  below  the  rough  surface  of 
awkward,  untidy  rufilans  was  to  be 
found  a  right  loyal  spirit,  and  a  strong 
fellow  feeling  with  all  the  interest  of 
the  Sirkar  and  the  great  Queen-Emp¬ 
ress.  They  quarrelled  among  them¬ 
selves  on  occasion,  it  is  true,  and  once 
or  twice  used  government  ammunition 
in  order  to  kill  each  other;  but  these 
were  minor  Irregularities,  and  grew 
less  frequent  as  time  went  on. 

So  Inglis  grew  contented  with,  and 
confident  in,  his  men,  for  he  knew  they 
were  loyal,  he  knew  of  their  personal 
attachment  to  himself,  while  a  more 
nimble  lot  hardly  could  be  met  with, 
or  one  more  suited  by  instinct,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  early  training  for  the  kind  of 
rough  warfare  in  which  they  w'ould 
have  to  engage  in  emergency.  * 

Suddenly,  one  day  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  a  few  days  before  the  ball 
took  place  that  was  alluded  to  in  the 
last  chapter,  Inglis  received  a  peremp¬ 
tory  telegram,  ordering  him  to  confine 
the  area  of  his  political  operations  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  line  of  out-post  down  in 
the  valley;  this  was  followed  by  a  let¬ 
ter  stating  the  reasons,  which  were. 
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that  much  discoDtent  and  disaffection 
had  been  made  known  as  prevailing 
over  large  portions  of  the  frontier; 
that  it  was  desired  that  no  chance  of 
an  open  collision  should  be  given  to 
any  frontier  tribe  for  the  present,  and 
that  it  would,  in  the  meanwhile,  be 
highly  rash  and  foolhardy  on  his  part 
to  expose  himself  more  than  necessary; 
any  personal  attack  upon  him  would 
cause  complications,  which  should  be 
avoided  at  all  costs. 

Captain  Inglis  acquiesced,  for  bad 
not  the  order  come  from  ^imla?  But 
the  matter  troubled  him  sorely.  Had 
not  he  promised  to  go  out  the  day  after 
to  the  village  of  Larazar  to  settle  a 
dispute  which  two  Maliks,  acting  on  a 
principle  which  was  beginning  to  su¬ 
persede  the  old  idea  of  appealing  to 
rifle  and  sword,  had  spontaneously 
agreed  to  refer  to  him. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  occasions  that 
any  such  case  had  been  brought  to 
him,  and  he  was  eager  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  the  principles  of  justice  among 
these  peopie,  and  here  was  a  grand  op¬ 
portunity.  Besides,  he  had  promised 
to  go.  What  excuse  could  he  make? 
For  to  such  men  as  these  it  is  bard  to 
explain  that  a  promise  is  no  longer 
binding  when  a  telegram  and  a  written 
order  from  somewhere  else  Intervenes. 

“Besides,”  his  thoughts  went  on,  “if 
there  is  any  danger  of  disaffection, 
why  not  let  me  be  en  ividencef  If  I 
hide  myself  unaccountably  at  a  critical 
moment,  it  will  Just  give  the  chance 
they  want  to  all  the  villains  who 
might  otherwise  lie  low.” 

But  such  a  clear  order  had  to  be 
obeyed;  and  Inglis,  lying  idle  day  after 
day  in  his  front  post  at  Ghazi  Shah, 
fretted  and  grew  morose.  He  sent 
trusty  messengers  to  the  Maliks  of 
Larazar  with  the  reasons  for  his  ab¬ 
sence,  knowing  full  well  that  they 
would  be  misunderstood.  If  he  had 
lied  and  said  that  he  was  ill,  perhaps 
all  would  have  been  well.  But  he 


could  not  lie,  and  he  bated  that  way  of 
being  political.  The  answer  he  re¬ 
ceived  did  not  belle  his  fears.  He 
sent  a  further  message— which  it  was 
probably  an  error  of  judgment  for  him 
to  do— in  one  last  endeavor  to  explain 
the  workings  of  the  Sirkar,  and  how  it 
controlled  his  conduct.  The  reply  that 
he  received  contained  a  touch,  just  a 
touch,  of  Insolence,  all  duly  hidden  in 
a  lather  of  flattery;  still  he  knew  by 
then  that  perhaps  the  work  of  five 
years  was  thrown  away. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  heights  where 
these  villages  lay,  above  the  valley, 
much  work  of  a  kind  was  on  foot 
The  hold  on  disaffection  had  been  re¬ 
laxed  ever  so  little;  and  now  a  wave 
of  rebellion  coming  from  tribes  beyond 
swept  upon  these  men  also. 

A  “Mullah”  came  and  preached  here 
and  there,  and  from  here  and  there  up 
rose  men  with  free  tongues,  whose 
tongues  had  been  tied  for  long  by  the 
Influence  of  the  brave,  gentle-hearted 
Sahib,  who  had  come  ever  and  anon, 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  them  the 
light  of  the  good  intentions  and  the 
fearless  power  of  the  Sirkar.  But  now 
he  came  not,  even  though  he  had  prom¬ 
ised.  And  what  was  he,  after  all,  but 
a  man?  and  what  were  his  countrymen 
but  men,  nay,  unclean  infidels  and 
treacherous  land-grabbers! 

And  so  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  all 
around  these  mountain-tops  the  tribes¬ 
men  gathered  and  discussed  their  plan 
of  campaign. 

“We  will  drive  the  Sahib  from  Ghazi 
Shah,  we  will  build  a  strong  tower 
below  It,  where  the  valley  Is  narrow 
and  there  is  a  small  kotal,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  prophet  never  let  the  Sirkar 
or  any  infidel  come  beyond.” 

There,  one  night,  the  fires  burnt 
brightly  on  the  hills  all  round  the  coast, 
but  no  shot  was  fired.  The  next  day 
Inglis,  with  a  few  sabres  (he  counted 
a  sprinkling  of  “Sowars”  among  his 
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untidy  army)  went  out  reconnoitring  as 
far  as  he  would  permit  himself,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  Interpretation  of  the 
orders  he  had  received.  On  his  return, 
as  his  party  was  retracing  its  steps 
down  a  nullah  that  led  back  to  the 
main  road,  and  which  passes  close 
under  a  jutting  spur  of  hill,  they  were 
fired  upon  once — twice— thrice,  and  one 
man  was  hit  and  his  horse  shot  dead 
under  him.  Inglis  dismounted,  and  ex¬ 
tricating  the  fallen  rider  -and  his  car¬ 
bine,  be  gave  the  carbine  to  one  of  the 
men,  while  with  difficulty  the  wounded 
man  was  hoisted  on  to  Inglis’  horse. 
The  animal  being  a  strong  weight 
carrier,  Inglis  had  soon  mounted  too, 
and  now  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
return  to  the  post,  and  first  of  all  to  get 
beyond  easy  range  of  that  threatening 
spur  of  hill.  So  they  crashed  over  big 
rocks,  leaped  down  into  the  strong  beds 
of  nullahs,  and  galloped  over  ground  all 
crumbling  with  rat-holes,  till  there  was 
a  decent  interval  left  between  them 
and  the  hill.  They  were  soon  quite 
close  to  the  post,  and  glad  to  deposit 
the  wounded  man  in  the  charge  of  the 
hospital  assistant  who  ministered  to 
the  medical  needs  of  the  levies.  On 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  all  had  been 
quiet  since  they  went  out  in  the  early 
morning;  so  that,  after  all,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gathered  from  the  inci¬ 
dent  Such  a  thing  might  occur  any 
day,  in  peace  or  war,  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  occurring,  for  there  was  no  con¬ 
trol  possible  over  every  independent 
“badmash”  that  might  possess  a  rifie. 

Inglis  telegraphed  the  details  of  what 
had  occurred  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
and  without  comment,  mentioning  also 
that  fires  had  been  seen  on  the  hillside 
the  night  before.  This  also,  though  It 
might  mean  much,  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  mean  nothing  at  all.  So,  having 
fulfilled  his  duties  to  the  almighty 
wire,  he  retired  to  his  bungalow, 
changed  his  clothes,  ate  his  breakfast, 
smoked,  performed  the  ordinary  rou¬ 


tine  of  the  day’s  work,  and  so  passed 
the  day. 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  he 
sallied  forth,  to  stroll  round  the  post 
to  talk  to  the  men  of  the  levies,  and 
while  away  an  hour. 

At  one  of  the  gates  on  the  opposite 
side  to  that  by  which  be  had  ridden  ir 
the  morning,  be  beard  a  slight  commo 
tion.  The  sentry  at  the  gate  was  re¬ 
monstrating  volubly  with  a  lad  of  some 
fifteen  years,  who  was  evidently  trying 
to  obtain  admission,  which  the  sentry 
was  refusing  to  him. 

Inglis  recognized  the  boy  at  once  as 
Yusif  Khan,  the  nephew  of  one  of  the 
Maliks  of  Larazar.  This  boy  had  come 
to  him  once  before,  begging  to  be  en 
listed  in  the  levies.  Inglis  had  laughed 
at  him,  and  told  him  to  come  in  two 
years’  time,  when  he  would  be  a  big 
man,  but  that  now  he  was  too  young. 

The  men  standing  round  informed 
him  that  the  boy  had  tried  to  gain  ad¬ 
mittance  in  the  morning,  but  that  as  he 
had  no  pass  into  the  post,  he  could  not 
be  admitted;  that  he  had  then  gone 
away,  or  had,  rather,  been  driven 
away.  And  now,  just  as  Inglis  had  ap¬ 
proached,  he  had  apparently  sprung 
up  again  out  of  the  ground,  and  began 
loudly  clamoring  for  admission  and 
permission  to  speak  to  the  Sahib. 

Inglis  told  them  to  bring  him  to  his 
bungalow,  and,  retracing  his  steps,  sat 
down  in  his  veranda,  awaiting  the  boy. 
It  appeared  that  the  latter  wished  no 
one  to  be  present  at  the  Interview,  and 
so  every  one  was  sent  away.  Yusif 
then  came  forward  and  salaamed. 
When  asked  what  he  wanted,  he  began 
beating  about  the  bush  in  true  oriental 
fashion. 

“What  do  you  want?’’ 

“Sahib,  there  were  a  great  many  fires 
last  night  on  the  bills.’’ 

“Yes,  and  what  then?’’ 

“Sahib,  they  must  have  been  clearly 
seen  by  you.’’ 

“They  were.” 
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“And,  your  honor,  I  want  service  In 
your  honor’s  army.” 

“Yes;  but,  my  good  bOy,  what  Is  the 
connection?  And  did  I  not  tell  you  only 
the  other  day  that  you  were  too 
young?” 

“Yes,  Sahib,  but  be  pleased  to  listen. 
I  am  not  too  young.  Please  listen. 
How  can  I  be  too  young,  for  the  Sahib 
knows  that  I  can  shoot.  Did  I  not  put 
a  bullet  into  the  Sahib’s  empty  wine 
bottle  two  weeks  ago,  at  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  yards,  after  three  at¬ 
tempts,  with  my  own  rifle?  and  my 
rifle  is  not  clean  like  your  honor’s;  the 
rust  has  eaten  it,  and  it  is  made  of 
three  broken  pieces.  And  I  can  run 
down  the  stony  hillside  as  well  as  any 
grown  man,  and  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
high  hills  without  fatigue,  carrying  a 
load  of  bullets. 

“So,  Sahib,  I  wish  to  serve  as  a 
soldier. 

“Protector  of  the  poor,  this  is  not  all. 
Those  flres  last  night  were  the  fires  of 
my  own  people;  and  they  sat  late  by 
them  reviling  your  people,  and  vowing 
that  they  would  turn  you  from  the  val¬ 
ley,  level  your  fort  to  the  ground,  and 
burn  your  honor’s  white  houses.  And 
Sahib,  they  have  already  shot  down 
three  men  of  their  own,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  give  you  warning.  Many 
men  are  ready  to  fight,  and  by  night 
more  will  be  assembled,  and  to-morrow, 
soon  after  dawn,  the  attack  will  begin. 
I  sat  late  last  night  where  my  uncle 
sat.  I  bowed  my  head,  and  pretended 
to  sleep,  but  I  slept  not,  and  when  my 
uncle  slept,  then  I  crept  away,  and, 
crawling  upon  my  belly  till  I  could  no 
longer  be  seen,  I  came  to  your  honor’s 
fort  at  daybreak.  The  sentry  would 
not  let  me  enter,  and  drove  me  away; 
80  I  went  away,  but  crept  back  again 
and  hid  between  two  large  stones,  on 
the  chance  that  in  the  evening  your 
honor  might  come  forth,  and  by  your 
honor’s  kindness  I  have  made  my  re¬ 
quest.” 


Inglis  did  two  things;  he  sent  a 
salaam  to  the  Sabadar  of  the  levies 
and  he  sent  for  a  telegraph  form. 
When  the  Sabadar  came  he  solemnly 
enrolled  Yuslf  Khan  among  the  levies 
and  handed  him  over  to  the  Sabadar, 
bidding  him  see  that  he  had  all  that  he 
needed.  Then  on  the  telegraph  form 
he  wrote  down  all  that  was  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  what  he  had  just  heard,  and  in 
order  to  save  time,  and  to  insure 
speedy  action,  he  directed  it  to  General 
Howell’s  staff  oflicer  at  Laransabad; 
be  made  no  suggestions,  but  simply 
stated  the  fact  that  it  was  reported  on 
credible  authority  that  a  large  number 
of  tribesmen  would  atack  the  post  of 
Ghazi  Shah  soon  after  daybreak  on 
the  morrow. 

It  was  now  seven  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  what  with  a  little  delay  here, 
and  a  little  delay  there,  it  was  not  until 
after  nine  at  night  that  General  How¬ 
ell  became  possessed  of  the  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  telegram. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  at  the  time 
when  the  political  officer  had  been  left 
alone  with  his  levies  in  the  valley,  and 
all  regular  troops  had  been  withdrawn, 
certain  very  definite  orders  had  been 
given  to  the  G.O.C.  at  Laransabad,  by 
which  it  was  strictly  laid  down  that 
the  Salaman  Khel  valley  was  not  to  be 
considered  in  his  district,  and  that,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  contingency,  he  was  on  no 
account  to  manoeuvre  troops  there. 
This  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  most  short¬ 
sighted  policy,  but  the  order  had  been 
the  outcome  of  a  special  agreement 
made  with  the  Salaman  Khels,  by 
which,  in  return  for  certain  conces¬ 
sions,  they  were  given  a  promise  that 
they  would  not  be  harassed  by  the 
presence  of  regular  troops  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  definite 
ca»u»  belli  should  lead  to  any  such 
course  being  taken  unless  the  posts  in 
the  valley  were  actually  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  Laransabad. 

Now  the  information  which  General 
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Howell  received  did  not  represent  a 
state  of  affairs  such  as  permitted  the 
order  to  be  suspended.  No  warlike 
act  could  be  said  to  have  been  commit¬ 
ted  until  the  tribesmen  actually  began 
their  attack  (for  the  casual  snipping  of 
that  morning  could  not  be  considered 
as  involving  the  whole  clan),  and  while 
the  General  was  in  receipt  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  political  officer  it  could 
not  to  be  said  that  the  latter  was  cut  off 
from  all  communications.  He  longed 
madly  to  send  out  a  flying  column  at 
once,  but  here  again  the  grip  of  the  al¬ 
mighty  wire  held  him  bound  and  help¬ 
less.  He  grimly  compared  himself  to 
the  Bengali  station-master  who  de¬ 
spatched  the  famous  telegram  to  his 
nearest  European  superior,  a  hundred 
miles  away,  with  the  words:  “Tiger  on 
the  platform.  Please  arrange.”  And 
it  was  with  the  ignominious  feeling  of 
being  just  such  another  as  the  Bengali, 
that  he  referred  the  matter  in  a  lengthy 
telegram,  that  took  some  little  time  to 
reach  its  destination.  This  was  the 
telegram  that  was  handed  to  Colonel 
Chambers,  as  he  stood  paying  servile 
court  to  a  maiden  in  her  teens  in  a  ball¬ 
room  at  Simla,  and  that  might  have 
lain  for  hours  in  his  pocket,  but  that 
this  same  young  lady,  tired  of  his  op¬ 
pressive  attentions,  reminded  him  of  it. 
But  the  answer  that  was  given  by  word 
of  mouth  by  Colonel  Chambers,  and  was 
passed  on  by  him,  in  all  the  hurry  of 
ardent  love,  to  Captain  Gerald,  and 
that  Captain  Gerald,  rudely  torn  from 
the  side  of  a  comely  matron,  and  pre¬ 
cipitately  flung  from  her  good  graces 
at  the  same  time,  and  smarting  cruelly 
from  the  effects  of  her  tongue,  de¬ 
spatched  at  the  telegraph  office,  what¬ 
ever  its  original  purport  may  have 
been,  rejjched  General  Howell  at  La- 
Tansabad,  worded  as  follows:— 

“Please  direct  Captain  Inglis  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Laransabad  immediately,  tak¬ 
ing  with  him  only  what  escort  he  con¬ 


siders  necessary;  no  reinforcements 
are  to  be  sent  from  Laransabad.” 

And  so  small  wonder  that  an  order  to 
tell  Captain  Inglis  to  abandon  his  post, 
and  leave  the  levies  holding  it  to  be  cut 
up  by  their  Infuriated  countrymen, 
should  have  caused  the  General  to  ex¬ 
claim:  “They  are  stark  staring  mad!" 

Then  what  of  Inglis’  feelings  when 
this  same  message  was  reported  to  him 
by  telegraph,  and  reached  him  an  hour 
later? 

It  was  five  o’clock  in  the  morning 
w'hen  the  unwelcome  scrap  of  paper 
was  brought  to  him  as  he  lay  sleeping; 
he  had  slept  but  two  hours,  for,  in  view 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  he  had 
been  up  half  the  night,  going  the  rounds 
of  the  sentries,  and  seeing  that  all  was 
well.  He  had  found  every  man  alert 
and  vigilant,  and  the  more  responsible 
ones  had  appeared  fully  alive  to  the 
increased  Importance  of  their  duties. 
He  had  talked  to  some  casually,  and  in 
a  tentative  fashion  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  them  out  He  had  gathered 
that  in  every  case  their  attitude  was 
one  of  resignation  to  “Kismet”  coup¬ 
led  with  a  fixed  determination  to  hold 
out  against  their  own  countrymen  for 
the  sake  of  the  Sirkar.  So,  giving  di¬ 
rections  that  he  was  to  be  called  on  the 
slightest  cause  for  alarm  arising,  he 
had  turned  in  for  a  couple  of  hours’ 
sleep  with  no  despondent  feelings,  but 
with  the  idea  uppermost  in  his  mind 
that  if  his  levies  played  up  well  on  the 
morrow  till  help  came,  it  would  be  a 
great  feather  in  their  caps. 

And  then  he  wms  awaked  by  this 
message.  He  lit  his  candle  and  read  it 
dreamily.  “What  was  it  all  about? 
‘Take  an  escort— only  what  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  own  safety.’  Leave  the 
levies  in  the  post?  No,  no,  it  can’t  be. 
Let  me  read  it  again.  God  help  me!  it 
must  mean  that;  there  is  no  other 
meaning  possible.  But  what  can  they 
want?  What  do  they  think?  Are  they 
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all  gone  crazy,  or  become  old  women? 
How  can  I?  How  could  I?  And  yet 
they  say  I  must  Well,  how  does  the 
wire  finish?  ‘No  reinforcements  are  to 
be  sent  from  Laransabad.’  Phew!  and 
they  have  got  a  brigade  there  lying  on 
their  backs  doing  nothing!” 

And  the  more  he  thought  of  it  the 
more  incomprehensible  the  telegram 
seemed,  and  the  more  impossible  it 
seemed  to  obey  it.  It  was  true  that  he 
could  rise  now,  take  a  few  Sowars  with 
him,  and  be  in  Laransabad  for  break¬ 
fast,  and  have  got  clear  of  the  post  be¬ 
fore  the  time  that  the  attack  was  ex¬ 
pected.  But  in  another  sense,  how  im¬ 
possible  it  was  to  do  so!  For  one  mo¬ 
ment  there  was  doubt  in  his  mind,  the 
honest  doubt  of  a  man  who  fears  to 
disobey  an  order.  He  knew,  too,  that 
flat  disobedience,  such  as  he  contem¬ 
plated,  was  a  grave  offence;  that,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  he  would 
suffer  for  it  severely;  and  then,  irre¬ 
spective  of  consequences,  to  go  against 
the  dictates  of  discipline  was  hard  to 
do.  This  doubt  and  hesitaton  was  tor¬ 
ture  to  him.  In  a  moment  he  had 
weighed  all  in  the  balance,  and  as  the 
horrible  picture  rose  before  his  mind’s 
eye  of  a  British  officer  turning  tail  and 
leaving  to  their  fate  a  hundred  and 
fifty  faithful  fellows,  who  relied  on  him 
and  who,  mainly  through  his  own  do¬ 
ing,  were  now  in  danger  of  being  cut 
up  by  their  own  countrymen,  he  rose 
from  his  bed,  exclaiming,  “My  God!  it 
can’t  be  done.  I  will  stay  here  till  the 
last,  for  all  the  Simlas  in  the  world.” 

He  telegraphed  back:  “Your  telegram 
not  understood;  am  remaining  here.” 
But  the  native  who  worked  the  wire 
came  to  him  shortly  to  tell  him  that  he 
could  not  succeed  in  transmitting  the 
message,  and  thought  that  the  wire 
must  have  been  cut.  “So  much  the  bet¬ 
ter,”  said  Inglis  bitterly  to  himself.  “If 
they  won’t  help  me,  at  least  they  will 
have  to  leave  me  alone.” 

He  dressed,  and  prepared  for  a  hot 


time.  The  men  fell  in,  and  their  sec- 
eral  posts  were  allotted  to  each.  The 
garrison  was  just  enough  to  man  the 
walls,  but  few  men  were  left  in  re¬ 
serve,  and  IngUs  foresaw  that  they 
would  all  be  dead-beat  ’  before  their 
work  was  ended,  whatever  the  end 
might  be.  He  knew,  too,  that  it  was 
only  a  fight  against  time,  for  if  the 
tribesmen  were  determined,  they  must 
eventually  take  the  imst,  and  mean¬ 
while,  was  there  not  a  piece  of  paper 
lying  in  his  pocket  that  told  him  in 
plain,  unmistakable  terms  that  no  re¬ 
inforcements  were  to  be  sent  from  be¬ 
low? 

He  thought  It  wise  now  to  scan  the 
sky-line  of  the  hills  on  both  sides  of 
the  post.  Taking  his  field-glasses  he 
looked  all  around,  but  not  a  sign  was 
to  be  seen  of  a  moving  object.  But 
lower  down  on  the  hillside,  on  eithelr 
side  of  the  valley,  and  within  an  easy 
range  of  where  he  stood,  his  eye  de¬ 
tected  with  a  shock  several  complete 
saugars.  These  had  not  been  there 
the  night  before;  they  must  have  been 
constructed  for  use  during  the  night  by 
the  artful  enemy.  His  first  Idea  natu¬ 
rally  was  that  they  were  even  now  oc¬ 
cupied,  but  this  was  shortly  dispelled 
.by  the  sight  of  several  bright  stand¬ 
ards  that  appeared  for  a  moment,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  shower  of  bullets  plunging 
in  and  around  the  post,  and  apparently 
fired  from  higher  up,  where  the  stand¬ 
ards  had  appeared,  though  not  a  sign 
of  a  living  creature  was  apparent  a 
moment  afterwards.  This  first  fire  did 
no  harm,  although  some  of  the  bullets 
had  fallen  In  awkward  places.  “They 
can’t  do  us  much  damage  as  yet,” 
thought  Inglis,  cheerfully;  “they  can 
only  tire  us  out,  or  knock  down  an  oc¬ 
casional  fellow  who  exposes  himself, 
and  we  must  stick  close  to  the  walls 
while  they  fire  down  from  the  heights. 
We  are  splendidly  loopholed;  we  have 
ditches  and  abattis  all  round;  we  have 
water  and  rations  enough  to  keep  us 
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going  several  days,  and  we  have  got 
cool,  willing  fellows  to  defend  each 
other.” 

Then  came  another  shower  of  bullets, 
better  aimed  this  time  and  more  effect¬ 
ive.  Inglis  heard  a  cry  of  pain  behind 
him,  and  turning  round,  saw  a  poor  fel¬ 
low  lying  grovelling  on  the  ground  with 
a  stream  of  blood  pouring  from  one  of 
his  putties.  It  was  Yusif  Khan  the 
new  recruit,  that  had  brought  the  news 
of  the  attack.  He  bent  over  him,  and 
the  boy,  with  one  great  effort,  re¬ 
strained  the  low  moan  of  pain  that 
was  just  escaping  him,  and  with  a  set 
face,  but  with  a  light  of  recognition  in 
his  eyes,  assured  the  Sahib  that  all  was 
well;  then  the  hospital  Babu  came  up, 
and  the  boy  was  carried  off  to  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  the  hospital.  - 

The  bullets  now  came  thick  and  fast; 
some  stuck  in  the  walls,  some  went 
singing  over  the  fort,  some  struck  the 
rough  stone  loopholes  on  the  parapets, 
and  broken  pieces  of  lead  came  fly¬ 
ing  in  at  awkward  angles  and  now  and 
again  lodged  in  the  flesh  of  men. 

In  a  few  minutes,  two  men  lay  dead 
and  another  wounded,  and,  meanwhile, 
the  enemy  were  clearly  advancing. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  seen  of 
their  advances.  No  vestige  of  cloth¬ 
ing  or  limb  of  men  appeared  on 
the  hillside,  save  only  when  the 
gay  standards  were  lifted  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  for  firing.  For  the  tribesmen  were 
doing  with  the  big  stones  of  the  hill 
what  once  a  famous  force  had  done 
with  the  trees  of  Bimam  Wood;  each 
man  had  a  big  stone  that  he  pushed 
along  in  front  of  him,  and  crawling  be¬ 
hind  it,  he  was  able  to  advance  unseen. 

It  was  not  much  use  to  open  fire. 
Yet  who  could  let  strong  men  stand 
and  be  hit  for  nothing,  when  one  and 
all  were  dying  to  loose  off  their  rifles, 
and  when  the  letting  off  of  a  few 
rounds  acted  as  a  safety-valve  to  their 
feelings? 


He  let  them  fire.  They  fired  steadily, 
aiming  on  the  off-chance  at  points  on 
the  hillside;  but  the  aim  was  futile, 
and  the  tribesmen  still  advanced,  and 
now  indeed,  were  near  to  the  saugars 
that  with  forethought  they  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  night  before,  as  the  position 
from  which  to  make  their  fiercest  on¬ 
slaught 

This  steady  advance  had  its  effect 
upon  the  hitherto  patient  levies;  some, 
indeed,  lost  heart  and  one  or  two,  less 
staunch  than  the  rest,  began  to  mur¬ 
mur.  Then  doubt  came  into  their 
minds  as  to  whether  they  were  not 
after  all,  playing  the  part  of  fools  and 
dupes.  Anxious,  questioning  glances 
were  cast  upon  Inglis.  and  at  last  one 
spoke. 

“Sahib,  does  the  Sirkar  know  that  we 
are  being  attacked?” 

“Yes,”  came  the  answer  In  a  slow, 
stern  voice;  “I  have  Informed  the  Sir¬ 
kar.” 

Another  man  chimed  in: 

“Sahib,  will  the  Sirkar  send  help?” 

“How  should  the  Sirkar  not  send 
help?”  he  replied,  and  a  nervous 
twitching  of  his  arm  made  a  piece  of 
paper  rustle  in  his  pocket. 

“Protector  of  the  poor,  when  will  the 
army  of  the  Sirkar  come?” 

“Get  behind  your  loophole,  you  son 
of  an  owl;  the  Sirkar  will  send  help 
soon,”  and  again  the  paper  rustled. 

“Has  the  Sirkar  sent  news  that  help 
is  coming?” 

“Yes,  look  to  your  front,”  he  thun¬ 
dered,  and  the  telegram  that  gave  the 
lie  to  all  his  promises  rustled  in  his 
pocket  a  third  time,  and  he  felt  like 
Peter  when  the  cock  crew,  and  could 
have  wept  bitterly;  he  had  to  turn 
away  and  hide  his  head  for  a  while,  for 
he  had  never  told  a  lie  to  a  native  in 
his  life  before. 

But  after  all  he  was  not  far  from  the 
truth,  and  indeed,  black  as  the  lie  had 
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seemed  to  him  as  he  told  it,  yet  even 
so  he  could  hardly  have  believed  that 
h^p  would  not  come.  Men,  British  or 
native,  could  hardly  be  left  to  die  like 
dogs,  with  not  a  hand  lifted  to  save 
them;  and  meanwhile  General  Howell, 
after  forwarding  the  orders  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  had  been  in  a  continuous  fever 
of  rage  and  anxiety.  He  had  had  his 
horse  saddled  at  once,  and  soon  was 
galloping  to  the  telegraph  office,  that 
any  reply  that  Inglis  might  send 
should  not  be  delayed  in  reaching  him. 
He  waited  outside  the  office  im¬ 
patiently  for  half  an  hour.  No 
answer  could  be  expected  in  that 
time,  but  still  he  could  wait  no  longer. 
He  wrote  off  a  hasty  message,  asking 
Inglis  when  he  was  to  be  expected; 
this  seemed  as  sensible  a  question  to 
ask  as  any  when  the  whole  world  was 
upside  down.  He  stood  over  the  op¬ 
erator  in  the  hot,  stuffy  room,  pouring 
with  perspiration,  which  he  never  no¬ 
ticed  at  all.  The  operator  felt  nervous 
with  the  General  at  his  elbow,  and  still 
more  so  when  he  found  that  something 
was  distinctly  wrong.  At  last,  with 
much  misgiving,  and  in  a  deprecating 
manner,  he  said: 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  can’t  get 
them  to  answer;  something  is  wrong 
with  the  wire.” 

But  he  was  still  more  alarmed  and 
astonished  when  the  General,  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  remark,  leaped  In  the  air  with 
a  Joyful  shout,  slapped  his  thigh  for 
gladness,  and  in  a  moment  was  on  his 
horse,  galloping  towards  the  office  of  bis 
staff  officer.  And  as  he  went,  he  kept 
muttering  to  himself  “They  can’t  stop 
me  now!  they  can’t  stop  me  now!”  For 
the  situation  bad  altered;  it  was  now 
no  case  of  a  mere  band  of  insignificant 
levies  whose  lives  were  at  stake;  it 
was  no  case  of  a  single  officer  whose 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  he 
commanded  was  in  grave  jeopardy;  it 
was  the  almighty  wire  itself  that  had 
been  cut,  and  this,  in  Itself,  was  a  call 


to  arms.  Did  not  the  standing  orders 
regulating  bis  command  prescribe  that, 
shouid  communication  with  th^  posts 
In  the  valley  be  cut  off,  then,  and  then 
only,  was  he  empowered  to  despatch 
troops  Into  it? 

It  was  now  not  much  after  six.  His 
garrison  was  trained  to  meet  emer¬ 
gencies;  transport  was  ever  ready  at 
hand,  and  with  a  lightning  rapidity, 
such  as  makes  even  the  Germans 
wonder,  a  fiying  column  was  soon 
fallen  in  and  ready  to  start;  a  handy 
little  body  of  men  and  mules,  the 
mules  all  sturdy  and  well  under  con¬ 
trol,  the  men  hardy,  well-equipped, 
and  ready  In  body  and  mind  for  any 
work  that  might  come  their  way. 

Jones,  of  the  mountain  battery,  com¬ 
manded  the  column,  and  he  bethought 
him  now  of  his  bet  with  Inglis,  and, 
wondering  grimly  what  the  result 
would  be,  would  have  given  all  he  had 
to  be  sure  thdt  he  would  lose  it 
Three  hundred  rlfies,  with  two  moun¬ 
tain-guns  and  a  few  sabres,  made  up 
the  total,  and  with  stout  hearts  and  de¬ 
termination  showing  plain  in  their 
faces,  the  column  filed  out  upon  the 
Salaman  Khel  road,  and  settled  down 
to  its  thirty-mile  march  against  time. 

The  General’s  parting  words  to 
Jones  were  as  follows: — 

“Good  luck  to  you;  and  for  God’s 
sake  let  the  wire  rip;  and  go  straight 
for  Gbazi  Shah.” 

Then  turning  back  to  cantonments, 
he  composed  and  despatched  a  lengthy 
telegram  for  the  information  of  the 
great  men  whose  slave  he  was.  This 
telegram  puzzled  certain  wise  heads, 
who  could  not  see  the  reason  for  the 
somewhat  labored  excuses  it  con¬ 
tained,  and  on  other  heads  it  fell  like 
a  thunderbolt,  for  it  revealed  a  gigan¬ 
tic  blunder  that  had  been  committed 
on  the  night  before. 

Meanwhile  the  column  rattled  mer¬ 
rily  along  to  order.  Thirty  miles 
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against  time  is  an  ordeal  in  itself  for 
every  individual  doing  it,  but  perhaps 
it  is  worse  to  be  the  man  who  reguiates 
the  pace  and  who  is  confronted  at 
every  turn  by  the  same  diiemma— how 
to  reach  the  goal  in  time  without  hav¬ 
ing  your  men  ail  dropping  away  from 
you. 

Everything  was  ail  right  for  ten 
miies;  the  pace  kept  was  good  and 
steady;  the  men  keen  and  uncompiain- 
ing,  and  not  one  fell  out  Not  so  later 
on.  Near  the  first  levy-post  two  men 
dropped  with  heat  apoplexy;  while  the 
column  that  not  long  before  had  kept 
almost  within  the  proper  limits  from 
front  to  rear,  now  tailed  out  to  twice 
that  space.  Mule  loads  came  off  here 
and  there,  and  that  delayed  the  bag¬ 
gage,  though  this  had  to  rank  as  a  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration  in  the  present 
crisis;  it  could  come  up  afterwards 
with  its  guard  of  thirty  rlfies^  or  else 
trust  to  luck.  It  was  necessary  to  halt 
occasionally,  and  after  each  halt  the 
task  seemed  greater  and  the  goal.  If 
possible,  farther  off.  When,  after  a 
longish  halt  about  half  way,  the  men 
had  devoured  their  cooked  rations,  and 
now  fell  in  again  to  resume  the  march, 
Jones,  looking  down  the  line  and  see¬ 
ing  the  signs  of  weariness  that  the 
food  seemed  only  to  have  intensified, 
began  to  doubt,  and  prayed  inwardly 
that  the  day  would  end  without  fail¬ 
ure. 

Luckily,  there  seemed  to  be  no  great 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
rear,  or  if  there  were,  it  had  to  be  ig¬ 
nored.  Luckily,  too,  there  were  plenty 
of  spare  mules,  and  most  of  those  that 
fell  out  could  be  placed  on  these,  and 
later  could  be  left  at  some  block-house 
held  by  the  levies,  of  which  they 
passed  several.  It  cost  Jones  a  qualm, 
with  his  poor  opinion  of  these  ruffians, 
to  leave  good  men  and  good  rifies  in 
their  hands,  but  it  was  a  case  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  there  was  nothing  else  to 
be  done,  for  there  were  too  many  help¬ 


less  men  for  the  number  of  spare 
mules. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate 
all  the  agonies  that  were  suffered:  the 
regular  gnawing  of  the  freshly  raised 
and  newly  broken  blister;  the  giddi¬ 
ness  in  the  head  of  one;  the  nausea  of 
another;  the  foul  clinging  of  dust  to 
the  throat  of  another,  and  his  hopeless 
inability  to  drink  from  his  bottle  of 
water  without  lagging  from  the  extra 
effort;  the  dead  weight  of  the  rlfie  and 
the  drag-drag  of  the  ammunition 
pouches  on  the  hips;  the  grim  misgiv¬ 
ing  of  the  strong  man  who  has  taken 
the  rifle  of  a  weaker  on  his  own  shoul¬ 
der,  and  fears  after  a  while  that  he 
has  taken  too  much  upon  himself;  the 
feeling  of  dead  weariness  at  the  halt, 
and  of  pain  all  over  as  the  march  is 
resumed  and  the  bugle  blurts  out  the 
relentless  call  to  advance;  the  sinking 
of  despair  as  it  is  murmured  down  the 
column  that  there  are  six,  five,  four 
miles  to  cover  still;  the  anxious  looks 
of  the  officers  as  still  another  and 
another  man  falls  out,  and  as  the  pace 
has  perforce  to  be  checked  so  that  the 
tail  of  the  column  may  keep  up;  the 
eager  consultation  of  their  watches  as 
they  pass  some  known  landmark;  and 
when  at  last  the  head  of  the  column 
reaches  the  kotal,  from  which  the  post 
of  Ghazi  Shah,  lying  in  a  dip  of  the 
valley  beneath  them,  can  be  seen,  the 
way  their  hands  quiver,  and  the  way 
their  hearts  beat  as  they  raise  field- 
glasses  to  their  eyes  to  discover  how 
things  have  fared  with  the  beleaguered 
garrison. 

But  what  of  the  wild  exultation  of 
knowing  that  they  are  in  time?  How 
did  the  news  brighten  the  gray  looks 
of  all  as  it  spread  in  lightning  rumor 
down  the  column?  How  did  the  ach¬ 
ing,  halting  limbs  spring  again,  and 
the  thirst,  the  giddiness,  the  pain  in 
the  eyes,  the  tenderness  in  the  feet, 
the  dragging  weight  of  arms  and 
equipment  all  become  forgotten? 
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The  rumor  was  like  a  breath  of  magi¬ 
cally  healing  air.  It  swept  from  front 
to  rear  and  told  them  all  that  the  en¬ 
emy  had  so  far  been  given  no  chance 
of  rushing  the  post,  but  were  gathered 
in  groups  behind  rough  saugars;  that 
these  saugars  were  some  seven  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away  from  the  fort,  and 
though  higher  than  it,  were  yet  lower 
than  the  kotal  behind  which  they  now 
stood;  that  the  saugars  were  open 
towards  the  flank  and  rear,  and  that 
their  inmates  should  be  an  excellent 
target  for  both  the  guns  and  the  in¬ 
fantry;  and  that,  so  far,  the  coming  of 
the  relieving  party  was  apparently  un¬ 
known  to  the  tribesmen. 

This  last  fact,  indeed,  had  puzzled 
Captain  Jones  throughout  the  march; 
not  a  shot  had  been  fired  upon  his  ad¬ 
vance  guard,  not  a  sign  of  resistance 
shown;  and  even  now  he  could  see  the 
tribesmen  collected  in  their  saugars 
and  firing  into  the  posts  with  their 
backs  exposed  to  him,  and  evidently 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  his  approach. 

He,  of  course,  did  not  know  how  a 
trusty  spy  of  the  Salaman  Khels  had 
left  Laransabad  that  very  morning 
bringing  the  news  that  the  Sirkar  did 
not  intend  to  send  help,  or  that  this 
happened  to  be  the  last  spy  from  that 
quarter,  so  that  no  conflicting  news 
had  since  come. 

And  so  now  the  Salaman  Khels,  se¬ 
rene  in  their  minds  from  outside  op¬ 
position,  and  revelling  in  the  fight, 
were  prolonging  it  sweetly,  like  the 
taste  of  some  dainty  morsel,  knowing 
that  at  any  minute  they  could  make 
the  posts  theirs,  yet  now  lying  behind 
their  saugars  and  easing  off  their  fire 
somewhat  to  gaze  in  triumph  at  the 
wretches  below,  like  some  tiger  paus¬ 
ing  ere  her  last  fatal  pounce. 

Jones  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
letting  no  one  show  himself  above  the 
summit  of  the  kotal,  and  he  laid  his 
plans  with  a  view  to  preserving  this 
concealment  till  the  critical  moment 


His  artillery  consisted  of  two  guna 
only.  He  brought  up  the  battery 
mules  Just  on  to  the  kotal,  and  found  for 
each  gun  a  spot  where  it  lay  almost 
concealed  by  the  irregularities  of  the 
ground.  Meanwhile  he  sent  the  in¬ 
fantry  slightly  off  to  the  flanks  and 
bade  them  advance  cautiously,  half  on 
the  right  flank,  half  on  the  left,  to 
where  they  could  fire  to  advantage 
upon  the  rear  and  flank  of  the  saugar 
that  lay  nearest  to  each  on  its  own 
side  of  the  valley.  They  were  not  to 
fire  until  the  two  guns  had  dropped 
shells  into  their  two  saugars. 

The  guns  were  then  laid  on  the  sau¬ 
gars  and  fired  off  simultaneously. 
With  a  groan  of  disappointment,  Jones 
saw  that  each  gun  had  fired  over  the 
mark,  the  distance  having  been  over¬ 
calculated,  and  he  feared  that  after  all 
he  would  not  catch  the  enemy  In  their 
trap.  But  he  ordered  the  guns  to  be 
re-loaded,  and,  with  the  sighting  re¬ 
adjusted,  to  be  fired  again  as  quickly 
as  possible.  In  reality,  the  error  in  the 
sighting  at  first  of  the  guns  had  done 
no  harm,  for  the  tribesmen,  always 
afraid  of  artillery,  now  lay  paralyzed 
with  astonishment  and  fear  in  the 
saugars,  not  daring  to  move.  They 
heard  for  certain  that  no  help  was 
coming  from  below;  and  now  suddenly, 
without  warning,  and  from  no  one 
could  see  where,  the  accursed  shells  of 
their  foes  had  come  whizzing  over 
their  heads.  But  the  post  itself  had  a 
better  view  of  the  kotal,  and  the  levies 
had  hailed  with  joy  the  sight  of  the 
battery  mules  as  they  had  cast  their 
burdens.  And  now,  quick  as  thought, 
when  they  perceived  on  what  objects 
the  guns  were  directing  their  fire,  they 
sighted  their  rifles  on  the  ground  above 
each  saugar  and  stood  ready.  It  was 
less  than  two  minutes  that  the  tribes¬ 
men  had  lain  helpless  and  inactive,  but 
In  less  time  still,  “bomb,  bomb,”  went 
the  two  guns  from  the  kotal,  and  each 
shell  went  right  home  into  the  midst 
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of  a  crowded  mass,  mangling  limbs, 
and  spilling  blood,  and  dealing  death. 
Like  wasps  from  a  smoked  nest,  and 
with  wild  shrieks  of  rage  and  panic, 
op  the  two  bills  from  the  two  saugars 
ran  a  miserable  mob,  and  as  they  ran 
“bang,  bang,”  came  deadly  rifle-lading 
yollies  from  the  infantry  and  on  the 
kotal,  and  “ping,  ping,  ping,”  in  their 
backs  came  the  swift,  independent 
firing  from  the  posts.  Many  more  fell 
dead,  and  many  more  wounded,  and 
the  rest  ran  for  dear  life  up  the  hills. 
Then  the  guns  fired  upon  the  two  sau¬ 
gars  next  within  range;  two  shells 
dropped  inside  them,  but  behold,  they 
were  empty. 

Like  good  hill-warriors,  the  Salaman 
Kbels  knew  how  and  when  to  make 
themselves  scarce,  and  they  had  done 
so.  With  that  marvellous  rapidity  and 
stealth  that  no  European  can  under¬ 
stand,  much  less  emulate,  some  fifteen 
hundred  tribesmen  that  five  minutes 
ago  bad  been  gathered  and  ready  to 
pounce  upon  a  wretched  pent-up  garri¬ 
son,  bad  disappeared  like  the  smoke 
from  afar. 

Amid  the  excitement  of  victory,  and 
when  it  was  clear  that  further  firing 
or  pursuit  was  useless,  Jones  be¬ 
thought  him  of  his  long-standing 
bet  with  Inglis.  After  sending  piquets 
to  the  top  of  both  hills,  and  arranging 
all  that  could  be  done  for  the  comfort 
of  his  troops,  be  mounted  his  pony  and 
trotted  down  the  rough  road  to  the 
post,  eager  to  congratulate  bis  friend 
on  the  splendid  behavior  of  bis  levies, 
and  to  vow  to  him  that  the  very  next 
night  he  dined  at  the  mess  in  Laransa- 
bad,  be  should  drink  a  skinful  of  the 
best  in  honor  of  the  levies,  and  as  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  bet 

So,  bursting  with  pride  and  gladness, 
be  clattered  into  the  fort  A  Subadar 
of  the  levies  met  him  at  the  gate  and 
saluted  gravely  and  with  dignity. 

“Sahib,”  he  said,  “the  Sirkar  has  in¬ 
deed  come,  and  we  are  saved.” 


“Yes,  Subadar,  Sahib  saved,  and  Just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  too,”  be  answered, 
in  what  Pushtu  he  knew.  “And  great 
is  the  bravery  of  yourself  and  your 
men.  But  where  is  the  Captain 
Sahib?” 

The  Subadar’s  dignity  was  dissolved 
in  tears. 

“O  lord  and  master,  be  lies  on  his 
back,  and  for  some  hours  he  has  not 
moved,  and  there  is  a  bullet  in  his 
breast  But  the  doctor,  Babu,  says 
that  he  still  lives.  Be  pleased  to  come 
quickly  to  him.  God  knows  that  per¬ 
haps  your  honor  may  again  open  his 
eyes  and  breathe  life  into  him.” 

Jones  had  dismounted,  and  now  ran 
with  the  Subadar  till  they  came  to  the 
little  flower-garden  by  the  bungalow 
where,  on  a  charpoy  under  a  mulberry 
tree,  Inglis  was  laid. 

He  looked  at  him  gravely,  helplessly, 
while  a  man  ran  to  his  pony  to  fetch 
his  brandy-flask  from  the  holsters,  for 
this  was  the  only  remedy  he  could 
think  of,  and  this  seemed  futile  enough 
since  the  hospital  assistant  had  done 
all  that  could  be  done  for  him. 

Then  the  Subadar  spoke  again 
through  bis  tears. 

“Sahib,  he  fell  soon  in  the  fight;  but 
yet  it  was  he  that  saved  us,  it  was  he 
that  made  our  hearts  brave  and  gave 
us  hope.  At  one  time  we  doubted;  we 
knew  not  what  was  the  intention  of 
the  Sirkar,  and  in  our  folly  we  feared 
that  no  help  would  come.  But  bis  last 
words  were  to  bid  us  look  to  our  front, 
and  to  tell  us  that  the  Sirkar  had 
promised  to  send  help,  and  then  the 
bullet  struck  him  and  he  fell.  But  his 
words  remained  in  our  hearts  and  we 
knew  that  help  was  come.  So  we 
looked  to  our  front,  and  indeed  help 
came.” 

As  he  listened,  Jones’  eye  fell  idly 
on  a  crumpled  piece  of  pink  paper  held 
tightly  in  Inglis’  hand  in  an  uncon¬ 
scious  grip.  In  an  absent  way,  he  took 
the  hand  in  his,  gently  pressed  back 
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the  fingers  that  held  the  paper,  and 
taking  it  up,  read  what  was  written 
upon  it  It  was  a  telegram.  And  as 
the  native  officer  told  his  tale  of  Inglis’ 
avowal  that  help  would  come,  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  words,  “No  reinforce¬ 
ments  are  to  be  sent  from  Laransa- 
bad.” 

He  glanced  curiously  at  Inglis’  face, 
and  there,  beneath  the  contortion  of 
pain,  beneath  all  the  signs  of  exhaus¬ 
tion,  beneath  all  the  pallor  of  coming 
death,  he  thought  he  read  too  the 
traces  of  the  fierce  mental  ordeal,  with 
Its  doubt,  its  apprehension,  and  its 
shame,  through  which  Inglis  must 
have  passed  as  he  gave  his  strong  de¬ 
nial  to  the  charge  that  seemed  too 
true. 

The  splrlt-fiask  came.  Jones  poured 
the  contents  down  the  dying  man’s 
throat,  and  by  the  mercy  of  God  he 
opened  his  eyes  once  more,  to  see 
Jones  standing  above  him,  and  to  know 
that  the  help  he  had  vouched  for  had 
come. 

A  faint  light  of  recognition  came 

Temple  Bar. 


into  his  eyes.  Jones,  bending  over 
him,  raised  his  head  gently  with  his 
hand;  a  smile  came  into  Inglis’  face 
as  he  looked  up,  and  Jones  just 
caught  the  words,  “Thank  God,  It  was 
true,  it  was  true!’’  But  these  were 
the  last  words  he  spoke. 

An  old  officer,  who  lately  retired  un¬ 
expectedly  from  an  important  ap¬ 
pointment  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  now  bores  his  friends  in¬ 
tensely  in  the  club  of  a  small  watering- 
place  in  the  Channel  Islands;  and  a 
once  promising  officer  now  does  the 
dull  daily  round  of  regimental  duty  in 
a  steamy  cantonment  of  Lower  Bengal, 
thinking  often  regretfully  of  the  de¬ 
lights  of  a  certain  city  on  a  hill,  and 
dreaming  sometimes  of  a  fair  siren 
with  drooping  eyelashes. 

And  in  a  famous  frontier  regiment  a 
young  native  officer  wins  good  esteem 
and  carries  his  head  high,  and  thinks 
sometimes  with  sorrow  of  the  first 
S.ahib  he  ever  knew;  and  his  name  is 
Yusif  Khan. 

Powell  Millington. 


•  THE  SAILOR  OF  THE  SAIL. 

I  sing  the  Sailor  of  the  Sail,  breed  of  the  oaken  heart. 

Who  drew  the  world  together  and  spread  our  race  apart. 

Whose  conquests  are  the  measure  of  thrice  the  ocean’s  girth. 
Whose  trophies  are  the  nations  that  necklace  half  the  earth. 

liOrd  of  the  Bunt  and  Gasket,  and  Master  of  the  Yard, 

To  whom  no  land  was  distant,  to  whom  no  sea  was  barred; 

Who  battled  with  the  current;  who  conquered  with  the  wind; 
Who  shaped  the  course  before  him  by  the  wake  he  threw  be¬ 
hind; 

Who  burned  in  twenty  climates;  who  froze  in  twenty  seas;  ,  - 

Who  crept  the  shore  of  Labrador  and  flash’d  the  Garibbees; 
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Who  followed  Drake;  who  fought  with  Blake;  who  broke  the 
bar  of  Spain, 

And  who  gave  to  timid  traffic  the  freedom  of  the  main; 


To  whom  all  things  were  barter— slaves,  spices,  gold,  and  gum; 
Who  gave  his  life  for  glory;  who  sold  his  soul  for  rum— 

1  sing  him,  and  I  see  him  as  only  those  can  see 

Who  stake  their  lives  to  fathom  that  solveless  mystery; 

Who  on  the  space  of  waters  have  fought  the  kiiling  gale. 
Have  heard  the  crying  of  the  spar,  the  moaning  of  the  sail; 

Who  never  see  the  ocean  but  that  they  feel  its  hand 
Clutch  like  a  siren  at  the  heart  to  drag  it  from  the  land. 

T  see  him  in  the  running,  when  seas  would  overwhelm. 

Lay  breathing  hard  along  the  yard  and  sweating  at  the  helm. 


I  see  him  drunk  and  fighting  roll  through  some  seaboard  town. 
When  those  who  own  and  rob  him  take  to  the  street  and  frown. 

O  Sovereign  of  the  Boundless!  O  Bondsman  of  the  Wave! 

Who  made  the  world  dependent,  yet  lived  and  died  a  slave. 

In  Britain’s  vast  Valhalla,  where  sleep  her  worst  and  best— 
Where  is  the  grave  she  made  you— your  first  and  final  rest? 

Beneath  no  stone  or  trophy,  beneath  no  minster  tower, 

Lie  those  who  gave  her  Empire,  who  stretched  her  arm  to 
power. 


Below  those  markless  pathways  where  commerce  shapes  the 
trail. 

Unsung,  unrung,  forgotten,  sleeps  the  Sailor  of  the  Sail. 

From  “Songs  of  Sea  and  Sail.”  TTlOtnciS  Flcntinff  Doy, 


WILLIAM  BLACK. 


It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  the 
late  W’llliam  Black  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  career  in  London.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  literary  staff 
of  the  Morning  Star,  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  which  then  represented  the  po¬ 
litical,  economical  and  social  yiews  of 
Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright. 


Black  had  but  lately  come  up  from 
Scotland  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London, 
and  he  made  himself  welcome  to  the 
Morning  Star  by  his  brilliant  gifts  as 
a  writer.  His  inclination  at  that  time 
seemed  to  be  towards  the  writing  of 
poetry,  as  his  inclination  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  towards  the  art  of  the 
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painter.  He  wrote  verses  which  had 
undoubtedly  the  true  poetic  touch  and 
feeling  in  them;  but  bis  work  on  the 
Morning  Star  consisted  chiefly  of 
bright,  descriptive  prose.  From  the 
very  flrst,  he  showed  a  genuine  skill 
apd  power  in  describing  any  scene  that 
eame  before  his  eyes— a  street  crowd,  a 
landscape,  a  picturesque  ceremonial  of 
any  kind,  anything  that  had  in  it  either 
eolor  and  movement,  or  color  and  ab¬ 
solute  stillness.  We  bad  an  evening 
edition  of  our  paper  called  the  Evening 
Star,  and  in  that  every  day  we  had  a 
special  column  or  two  entitled  “Read¬ 
ings  by  Starlight,”  and  to  those  “Read¬ 
ings  by  Starlight”  Black  contributed 
many  a  sketch.  His  contributions 
were  essays  on  all  manner  of  subjects— 
bright,  odd  fantasies,  pictorial  studies 
of  landscape  and  crowd,  short  stories, 
vivid  little  essays;  everything  that 
gave  a  chance  to  his  love  for  the  poetic 
and  the  picturesque.  During  the  war 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  1866, 
Black  went  out  as  special  correspond¬ 
ent  from  the  Morning  Star  to  the  Prus¬ 
sian  camp;  and  he  did  his  work  as  a 
war  correspondent  well,  as,  indeed,  he 
■did  everything  well  that  he  attempted; 
but  It  was  not  the  kind  of  work  that 
he  would  have  chosen  to  do  if  abso¬ 
lutely  left  to  himself,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  became  a  special  corre¬ 
spondent  again.  He  gained  something 
from  his  experience,  however,  which 
was  of  use  to  him  in  more  than  one  of 
his  novels;  and  the  experience,  with 
all  its  roughness  and  all  its  difficul¬ 
ties,  must  have  been  In  a  certain  sense 
congenial  with  his  tastes,  for  he  had 
an  inborn  love  for  German  scenery  and 
German  literature.  He  was  a  dreamer 
about  Germany  before  he  ever  saw  the 
Rhine.  I  think  that  through  his  whole 
literary  career  the  scenery  in  which  he 
most  delighted  after  that  of  his  own 
Scotland,  and  of  the  England  which  be 
made  his  home,  was  that  of  Germany 
and  of  Brittany. 


When  the  Morning  Star  ceased  to  ex¬ 
ist,  Black  became  attached  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Daily  News,  and 
there  I  became  once  again  a  colleague 
of  bis,  after  I  had  been  absent  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  United  States. 
Black,  however,  gave  up  Journalism 
soon  after  my  return  to  England.  He 
had  found  his  path  in  life  as  a  writer 
of  novels,  and  he  held. to  that  path  and 
never  showed  the  least  desire  to  wan¬ 
der  from  it  I  am  not  about  to  enter 
into  any  consideration  of  my  dear  old 
friend’s  place  as  an  author  of  Action. 
That  has  been  settled  long  since.  He 
opened  a  new  chapter  in  novel  writing, 
and  his  name  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  when  the  literature  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  reign  is  called  to  mind.  My 
desire  is  rather  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  man  himself,  during  a  friend¬ 
ship  which  lasted  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  I  have  never  met  with  a  man 
who  knew  more  thoroughly  the  kind  of 
work  which  it  best  suited  him  to  do. 
Rousseau  has  somewhere  deplored  the 
fact  that  so  few  men  are  able  to  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  the  value  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other  ambition  of  life  to 
them,  and  to  put  away  resolutely  all 
that,  in  any  sense,  was  of  no  account 
to  them.  William  Black  was  certainly 
one  of  those  rare  and  happy  men.  His 
tastes  were  very  varied;  he  loved  paint¬ 
ing  and  music  and  reading,  as  he  loved 
yachting  and  shooting  and  travel.  Al¬ 
though  he  took  no  part  whatever  in 
active  political  life,  yet  he  had  clear 
and  decided  political  opinions,  and 
was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  many 
a  good  cause.  But  he  did  not  allow 
anything  to  withdraw  him  from  his 
own  especial  work  in  life;  and,  happily 
for  him,  even  his  love  of  the  sea,  and 
of  the  moors  and  travel,  only  helped 
him  to  accomplish  his  own  peculiar 
purposes,  and  supplied  him  with  ever 
new  material  for  the  exercise  of  his 
craft.  He  had  no  ambition  whatever 
to  shine  in  society.  His  books,  as 
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everyone  knows,  were  greatly  admired 
by  Queen  Victoria;  and  there  were 
many  inducements  to  him  to  seek  for 
a  welcome  in  the  very  highest  circles 
of  English  life.  But  Black  had  no 
social  ambition  of  that  kind  to  trouble 
bis  mind,  and  would  not  have  crossed 
the  street  for  the  sake  of  having  his 
name  chronicled  in  the  pages  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  newspaper.  Yet  he  was  not  in 
any  sense  whatever  a  self-centered  or 
a  lonely  man.  Nobody  could  have  en¬ 
joyed  pleasant  company  more  than 
William  Black  did;  he  bad  as  keen  an 
appreciation  of  good  fellowship  as  he 
had  of  mountain  and  of  lake.  He  was 
a  most  charming  host;  and  in  his  home 
— Paston  House,  Brighton— used  to  wel¬ 
come  gatherings  of  friends  whose  only 
qualification  was  to  be  bright  and  hu¬ 
morous  and  genial,  and,  above  all 
things,  not  to  be  commonplace. 

Black  was  not  a  great  talker,  al¬ 
though  he  could  always  say  good 
things,  and  he  loved  to  keep  the  talk 
going.  Indeed,  he  impressed  strangers 
by  his  habitual  quietness  and  reserve; 
he  did  not  care  in  the  least  to  be  lion¬ 
ized,  and  people  who  came  obviously 
with  the  intention  of  transacting  a  lit¬ 
erary  conversation  with  him,  were  apt 
to  set  him  down  as  naturally  shy  and 
silent.  He  was,  however,  a  capital 
talker,  and  he  had  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  He  had  been  about  the 
world  a  good  deal,  and  he  never  went 
anywhere  without  bringing  something 
back  which  other  travelers  might  have 
left  wholly  unnoticed.  Whatever  he 
felt,  he  felt  deeply.  I  remember  his 
reading  out  one  night  at  my  bouse, 
many  years  ago,  the  whole  of  Swin¬ 
burne’s  poem,  “Hesperia,”  with  a  feel¬ 
ing,  and  what  I  might  call  a  dramatic 
form  of  expression  if  it  were  not  evi¬ 
dently  altogether  unstudied,  which 
brought  every  shade  of  the  poet’s 
meaning  to  the  heart  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  all  his  listeners,  some  of  whom, 
before  he  began  to  read,  were  preju¬ 


diced  against  Swinburne,  and  could  not 
believe  there  was  anything  in  him  that 
was  not  strained,  overwrought  and  un¬ 
natural.  One  thing  I  believe  William 
Black  could  not  do:  be  could  not  make 
a  speech.  At  least,  so  be  often  told 
me  and  others,  and  I  am  sure  be  meant 
what  be  said;  but  somehow,  I  think 
that  if  he  had  ever  been  forced  by  irre¬ 
sistible  necessity  to  attempt  an  oration, 
he  would  have  got  out  of  the  difficulty 
with  some  happy  sentences  destined  to 
find  a  place  in  the  memories  of  his  lis¬ 
teners.  He  was,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
perfectly  unspoiled  by  his  success,  and 
those  who  can  carry  their  recollections 
back  to  the  days  when  “A  Daughter  of 
Heth”  and  the  “Princess  of  Thule” 
made  their  appearance,  will  know 
what  a  success  that  was  which  lighted 
up  a  literary  career  hitherto  compara¬ 
tively  obscure.  Black  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  his  own  work  and  its  value. 
As  Thackeray  says  in  the  preface  to 
“Pendennis,”  “He  could  no  more  ig¬ 
nore  his  success  than  he  could  any 
other  event  of  his  life.”  But  Black 
never  over-rated  the  value  of  his  own 
work;  he  never  fell  into  the  mistake, 
so  common  among  other  authors,  of 
idealizing  what  he  had  done,  and  feed¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  delusion  that  be 
had  attained  perfection.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  modest  worker;  he  did  his 
very  best,  and  he  did  it  in  his  own 
way;  but  he  was  a  keen  observer  of 
everything,  even  of  his  own  work,  and 
he  was  too  conscientious  an  artist  to 
indulge  in  self-conceit  Some  of  his 
literary  friends  used  to  say  that  he  had 
a  very  easy  time  of  it  for,  during  a 
great  part  of  his  successful  years,  it 
was  his  custom  to  write  but  two  hours 
a  day,  and  that  not  by  any  means  on 
every  day  in  the  week.  But  then. 
Black  was  working  hard  at  his  books 
before  he  put  a  pen  to  paper.  He 
thought  out  his  scenes  and  bis  charac¬ 
ters,  and  their  meetings  and  their  talk 
(he  bad  seldom  much  of  a  story  to 
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trouble  himself  with);  he  thought  them 
out  in  the  streets,  in  hansom  cabs,  on 
the  deck  of  his  yacht,  in  long  walks  by 
the  sea;  and  when  he  sat  down  to  his 
desk  he  had  only,  as  he  told  me  him¬ 
self  more  than  once,  to  copy  out  what 
was  already  written  down  in  his  mind. 
Black’s  friends  have  gone,  some  of 
them,  very  different  ways,  since  those 
far-off  days  when  he  wrote  for  the 
Morning  Star;  some  have  stuck  to 
journalism  and  done  nothing  else,  and 
grown  prosperous,  and  some  have 
The  Academy. 


stuck  to  journalism  and  have  not  pros¬ 
pered,  and  some  have  become  success¬ 
ful  painters,  and  some  have  gone  into 
politics,  and  have  almost  lost  touch  of 
the  delightful  literary  life,  and  one,  at 
least,  has  become  a  supreme  authority 
on  finance,  although  in  no  wise  per¬ 
sonally  associated  with  companies  or 
speculations  of  nay  kind;  but  one  thing 
in  common  I  think  I  can  positively 
affirm  of  all  Black’s  early  friends,  and 
that  is,  they  all  remained  his  friends  up 
to  the  very  last. 

Justin  McCarthy. 


CHILDREN’S  FRIENDSHIPS. 


We  need  not  consult  the  biography 
of  the  author  of  “Alice  in  Wonderland’’ 
for  evidence  that  he  understood  the 
way  to  win  the  affections  of  little  girls 
like  Alice  herself.  He  began,  as  we 
read,  by  being  serious  and  polite;  his 
manner,  as  all  who  knew  him  will  re¬ 
member,  was  composed,  even  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  primness  of  demeanor,  and  the 
humor  which  lay  under  the  surface 
was  reserved  for  the  hours  of  matured 
confidence,  and  never  exhibited  as  a 
means  of  attraction  in  the  early  stages 
of  acquaintance.  “Grown-ups,”  and  es¬ 
pecially  men,  are  at  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  winning  the  affections  of  chil¬ 
dren,  for  the  latter  are  critical  over  a 
wide  range,  and  only  appreciative  over 
a  narrow  one;  wherefore,  those  who 
seek  their  regard,  and  ultimately  their 
affection,  have  ten  chances  of  making 
a  blunder  which  will  be  remembered, 
against  one  of  scoring  a  success  of 
the  positive  kind.  The  greatest  mis¬ 
take  of  all,  perhaps,  is  to  try  to  be 
amusing.  An  error  in  all  cases  where 
the  speaker  has  not  got  the  social 
measure  of  his  company,  it  is  nowhere 
more  coldly  received  than  by  children, 
who  have  in  perfection  the  art  of  being 
severely  literal  when  they  disapprove 
of  a  joke,  are  intensely  sensitive  to  be¬ 


ing  laughed  at,  easily  interpret  what 
they  only  half  understand  as  “chaff,” 
and  only  like  people  because  they  are 
“nice,”  and  never  because  they  are 
clever.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  shy  of  ac¬ 
cepting  services,  partly  because  they 
do  not  like  it  to  be  thought  that  they 
cannot  do  things  for  themselves;  and 
are  vastly  careful,  if  they  do,  that  it 
shall  not  be  looked  upon  as  involving 
a  claim  on  their  regard.  When  they 
discover  for  themselves  that  a  grown¬ 
up  person  is  not  only  friendly,  but  use¬ 
ful,  foundations  for  solid  affection  are 
often  laid.  But  the  benefits  conferred 
must  come  impersonally.  And  those 
who  can  carry  this  atmosphere  of  good¬ 
will  and  service  as  part  of  themselves, 
and  inseparable  as  the  shadow  under 
a  tree,  find  that  children  unconsciously 
gather  to  them.  Then,  if  they  pass  in 
the  final  examination  which  the  closer 
relations  render  possible,  they  may  be 
rewarded  by  warm,  and  even  adoring, 
devotion,  which  lasts  sometimes  be¬ 
yond  the  time  “when  stream  and  river 
meet.”  Though  it  often  passes  away 
after  childhood,  the  affection  of  chil¬ 
dren  for  their  elders  outside  their 
family  circle  has  an  advantage  over 
that  between  maturer  friends.  Once 
won,  it  is  easily  kept  Little  hearts, 
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once  unlocked,  are  ever  open  to  the 
magic  key,  and  eager  to  see  and  to  add 
spontaneously  fresh  merits  to  those 
who  have  engaged  their  love.  They 
are  perfectly  true,  and  distance  does 
not  diminish  affection.  Surprise  and 
Joy  will  almost  overwhelm  them  when 
the  object  of  this  uncovenanted  affec¬ 
tion  suddenly  reappears  after  absence. 
The  signs  and  tokens  of  emotion  are 
perfectly  spontaneous,  and  often  most 
prettily  expressed,  and  the  chances  are 
in  favor  of  this  deep  affection  having 
for  its  object  some  grown-up  friend, 
and  not  a  child.  “It’s  my  beloved  Uncle 
Tom!”  exclaimed  one  little  girl,  her 
face  quite  flushed  with  emotion,  as  the 
happy  object  of  this  attachment  (who 
will  never  see  flfty  again)  suddenly  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  an  adoring  little 
niece. 

Ladies  have  an  advantage  over  the 
other  sex  in  the  general  competition  for 
the  liking  of  children.  They  are 
gentler,  they  are  more  attractively 
dressed;  and  children  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  color  and  texture  in  dress, 
hating  things  harsh  to  the  touch;  and 
women  are  much  easier  to  make  com¬ 
panions  of— at  the  start— and  do  not 
seem  to  be  doing  it  “on  purpose.” 
Later,  men  friends  have  perhaps  equal 
chances;  for  they  are  acknowledged  to 
be  almost  the  best  children’s  story 
tellers,  and  this  Is  a  mighty  power, 
potent  over  their  minds  and  affections. 
For  the  really  gifted  child’s  story 
teller,  master  of  his  art,  will  provide 
all  the  material  for  their  fancy  to  play 
with  dally  and  Improve  upon.  He  will 
create  a  whole  world,  not  necessarily 
a  large  world,  but  one  which  will  sat¬ 
isfy  all  their  powers  of  imagination, 
people  It  with  other  children,  and  ani¬ 
mals,  who  do  as  he  wishes,  think  as  he 
desires,  and  are  identifled  by  bis  bear¬ 
ers  with  themselves  and  himself  in  a 
way  which  must  create  the  closest 
bonds  of  mutual  interests  and  responsi- 
'bilities.  These  are  not  fleeting  impres¬ 


sions.  Greater  (in  their  world)  than 
those  who  make  the  songs  of  a  nation 
are  those  who  provide  the  stories  for 
their  children  friends.  For  these 
stories,  once  made,  are  never  forgotten. 
They  are  repeated,  by  request,  as  often 
as  the  maker  will  provide  them;  the 
characters  may  develop,  but  must  re¬ 
main  the  same,  for  good  or  bad;  and 
the  best  beloved  children,  animals,  or 
others  in  these  epics  of  the  nursery 
may  be  as  edifying  and  didactic  as  the 
teller  likes  to  make  them.  If  their 
united  example  tends  to  incline  his 
hearers  to  regard  the  author  as  a  per¬ 
son  deserving  of  their  affection,  who 
can  blame  his  artful  rhetoric?  Its  object 
is  to  please,  and  by  pleasing  to  gain  its 
reward,  the  liking  of  the  listeners. 

The  love  of  children  won  by  elders 
who  are  neither  parents  nor  close  rela¬ 
tions  is  a  special  compliment,  because 
they  cannot  compete  with  children  in 
that  physical  beauty  which  has  so 
great  an  attraction  for  other  children. 
This  is  the  direct  and  spontaneous  mo¬ 
tive  which  induces  love,  almost  at  flrst 
sight,  between  young  children  them¬ 
selves.  Yet,  except  in  the  case  of 
young  and  lovely  women,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  children  see  much 
beauty  in  their  female  elders,  or  in  men 
at  all.  The  point  of  view  from  which 
they  see  us  is  against  this  supposition. 
Those  who  are  blessed  with  good  looks 
are  too  tall,  in  comparison  with  them, 
ever  to  be  seen  to  advantage.  To  be 
looking  up  at  giants,  seeing  their 
features  foreshortened  from  below,  the 
least  becoming  of  all  points  for  the  hu¬ 
man  face,  cannot  give  them  a  pleasing 
impression.  Neither  do  we  see  the 
beauty  of  children  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  as  we  look  down  on  their  faces 
foreshortened  from  above.  That  is 
why  the  beauty  of  pretty  children  al¬ 
ways  appears  irresistible  when  they 
are  in  bed,  and  their  faces  seen  as  they 
lie  on  their  pillows,  or  even  in  sleep. 
The  astonishing  beauty  of  some  cbil- 
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dren  at  such  times  passes  that  of  any 
other  human  creatures;  it  is  a  faith, 
freely  confessed  by  those  who  know  it, 
and  one  to  which  those  who  do  not, 
succumb  with  the  frankest  and  most 
ungrudging  candor.  But  the  effect  of 
this  childish  beauty,  great  as  it  is  on 
us,  is  magical  when  seen  by  one  young 
child  in  another.  Where  both  children 
are  beautiful,  there  is  perfect  adora¬ 
tion;  for  so  much  beauty,  and  so  little 
to  detract  from  it— and  very  few  little 
girls  of  from  three  to  six  or  seven  have 
many  failings— strikes  them  as  deno¬ 
ting  almost  perfection.  The  physical 
fact  that  there  is  no  disparity  in  size, 
that  they  look  level  into  each  other’s 
faces,  and  see  each  in  the  other  those 
gifts  of  beauty  which  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hear  their  elders  so  frankly 
praise,  combined  with  those  qualities 
of  daintiness  and  refinement  for  which 
they  themselves  have  no  name,  but 
which  they  value  at  their  true  worth, 
makes  an  irresistible  appeal  to  their 
love.  Children  who  are  so  happy  as  to 
enjoy  such  companionship,  live  in  a 
kind  of  fairyland.  They  have  almost 
the  reality  of  the  fairy  in  their  friend, 
and  fancy  and  imagination,  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  suggestions  of  the  other 
mind  which  unites  in  make-believe, 
supply  the  rest  These  cases  of  love 
at  first  sight  between  children  do  not 
lead  to  camaraderie  of  the  enterprising 
kind,  or  partnerships  for  activities  in 
games,  or  gardening,  or  romps,  but  are 
contemplative  and  quiet  They  are 
content  and  happy  to  be  in  each  other's 
company,  are  often  almost  embar¬ 
rassed  when  they  meet,  love  walking 
together  hand-in-hand,  and  find  more 
to  say  of  each  other  when  parted  than 
to  each  other  when  together.  When 
the  ages  are  different  the  spell  of 
beauty  is  no  less  potent,  and  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  the  frankest  and  most 
delightful  manner.  Very  little  children 
who  are  beautiful,  are  adored  by  those 


a  few  years  older,  and  nearly  always 
return  this  In  kind.  The  whole  of  the 
old  pictorial  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  the  young  St.  John  and  the  infant 
Christ  though  it  is  in  the  form  of  re¬ 
ligious  adoration,  has  for  real  motive 
this  mutual  recognition  of  beauty  and 
the  instant  kindling  of  love  between 
two  young  children.  See,  for  instance, 
in  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  “Our  Lady  of 
the  Rocks”  (No.  1,093  in  the  National 
Gallery),  or  in  a  less  degree  in  the 
Garvagh  “Madonna”  (Raphael);  where 
the  Christ  gives  the  child  a  pink- 
“playing”  with  a  pink  is  only  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  cataloguer— it  is  the  trib¬ 
ute  of  the  younger  to  the  elder  child. 
Neither  is  the  insistence  on  spiritual 
admiration,  so  constant  in  the  child 
pictures  of  the  old  painters,  and  in  part 
the  result  of  their  own  emotions, 
soothed  by  the  expression  of  these 
mystic  and  consoling  legends  in  ex¬ 
quisite  pictorial  art,  without  justifica¬ 
tion  in  the  basis  of  children’s  friend¬ 
ship  and  deep  affection.  As  they  see 
and  admire,  without  ability  to  express 
it,  the  qualities  of  refinement  and  se¬ 
renity  in  their  child  friends,  so  they 
are  deeply  sensitive  to  the  spiritual 
beauty  of  their  faces,  of  which  love, 
contentment  and  simplicity,  are  the 
“mould  of  form,”  and  on  which  the 
struggle  of  the  w'orld,  or  the  knowledge 
that  all  is  not  for  the  best,  has  set  no 
single  mark.  Worry,  perplexity,  or  dif¬ 
ferences  are  intensely  distressing  to 
young  children,  who  feel,  without  com¬ 
prehending,  them.  As  we  enjoy  the 
contemplation  of  the  beauty  of  which 
the  absence  of  knowledge  of  these 
things  forms  a  part,  so  also  do  chil¬ 
dren  appreciate  them.  They,  too,  love 
the  unruffled  brow,  and  the  skin  like 
the  petals  of  the  rose,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  love  and  peace  in  the  other 
child,  and  invest  it  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  with  the  attributes  of  another 
and  diviner  world. 
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Of  Janet, 
OF  JANET. 


30f) 


Aged  5. 

To-day  I  saw  your  little  Jan, 

You  two  in  India  far  away; 

A  dainty  sylph  that  laughed  and  ran 
Upon  the  summer  lawns  at  play; 
Dark-eyed,  with  elfin  locks  of  gold, 

A  medley  quaint  of  grave  and  gay. 
Of  coy  and  forward,  young  and  old— 
I  saw  your  little  Jan  to-day. 

She  paused  amidst  her  paradise. 

And  lofty  scorn  was  in  her  ken, 
Half-scanning  with  reluctant  eyes 
The  monster— me.  A  sprite,  a  wren. 
The  shy  beginnings  of  a  girl, 

A  saucy  nymph,  a  wayward  fay, 

A  dewdrop  prisoned  in  a  pearl— 

I  saw  your  little  Jan  to-day. 


Anon  to  battledore  she  sped. 

Or  turned  with  flying  puss  to  fly. 

Or  seized  the  terrier  by  the  head. 
Unconscious  of  her  cruelty; 

Her  pout  Is  an  incarnate  kiss; 

She  smiles,  a  sunbeam  strikes  the  may; 
Her  whim  is  law;  you’ll  know  by  this 
I’ve  seen  your  little  Jan  to-day. 


The  Speaker. 


No  news  I  send  you;  ’tis  the  heart 
In  exile  hungers,  not  the  brain; 

What  need  to  prate  of  Church  and  mart. 
Or  Gurzon  and  his  coming  reign? 

Of  statesman  and  of  diplomat? 

The  more  that’s  said,  the  more’s  to  say; 
Kingdoms  may  wane,  but  what  of  that?— 
I’ve  seen  your  little  Jan  to-day. 

James  Rhoades. 


